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Some Notes on Corinthian Vase-Painters 


L.§ BENSON 


THis paper presents new attributions to my lists 
of Protocorinthian and Corinthian vase-painters. 


Many of the attributions concern vases published 


or illustrated here for the first time. For the kind 


ness of many friends and colleagues in bringing 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Aigina W. Kraiker, Aigina (Berlin 1951) 
Albizzati C. Albizzati, Vast antichi dipinu del 
Vaticano (Rome 1924). 

Amyx D. A. Amyx, “Corinthian Vases in th 
Hearst Collection at San Simeon” Un: 
versity of California Publication 
Classical Archaeology (Berkeley 1943 
Vol. I, No. g, 207-240. 

P. V. C. Baur, Catalogue of the Rebe 

ca Darlington Stoddard Collection of 
Greek and Italian Vases in Yale Uni 
versity (New Haven 1922) 

Dugas C. Dugas, Delos Fs.xvu: “Les Vases 
Orientalisants de Style non-Melien 
(Paris 1935). 

GKV J. L. Benson, Geschichte der korinth 
schen Vasen (Basel 1953). 

NC H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Oxfor 
1931). 

Olympia 1V__ E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia IV 
Die Bronzen (Berlin 1890) 

Pottier E. Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvr 
I (Paris 1897). 

PV Bilder Griechischer Vasen: H. Payne, 
Protokorinthische Vasenmalerei (Ber 
lin 1933) 

VS K. Friis Johansen, Les Vases Sicyonien 
(Paris 1922). 


these vases to my notice or putting information 


about them at my disposal, it is a pleasurable d 
to make grateful acknowledgment here in a gen 


priate individual acknowl 

footnote 1 wish here to thank P 
the University Museum, Philadelphia 
of Princeton for reading and discu 
Mrs. Stillwell has most generously giv 
tions arising out of her present resear 
ter at Corinth 

8“Some Protocorinthian Vase-Painter 
172-181 

*thid. 175 (figure) 

5 This piece: MonAnt 22, 


i Way 


PLATES 68 


[ heir interest and co-operation have made 
attributions possible. Renewed study of the 
the basis of this new material has 

in a few ises to alter my previous con 

er personalities 

iry, first of all, to mention the very use 
Protocorinthian painters and _ stylistic 
iled by T. J. Dunbabin and M. Robert 

1 many respect run parallel to my 
generally longer partly because 

Perachora material, and often 

visaged painter personalities 

and fascinating period more conh 

ould bring myself to do Thus, they 

definite painter personalities in 

| feel it safer to bi content with 

Fighting Rams Painter (Gruppe 
antithetischen Widder pace Johansen); an 
painter (somewhat similar to Gruppe 

eiden Painter (Bo 

of the Corneto 

hen Stiers), how 

in aryballos* in Ox 
round out the picture ol 

And I had already sug 

oO piece of the Vogelpro 

one man, who now appears 

Bird Protome Painter. Dunbabin and Rob 
include the third piece in my list, 
ground that it j i umacan imita 

the influence of the Protocorinthian 
Cumaean painter is speci and 

ilouse Painter—represented by 
No. 4 which 

to require 


for a singh 


i? it 
| 
Paint 
Rod me M you 
nd M Aor r and 
t t thoce af 
od lent ec A. Furu 
in BSA 45 { M nf The 
f Mycenaca 
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personality, though the pieces are likely to be from 
the same workshop. Again, the vases assigned to 
the Actos Painter (Jdégermaler), other than Nos. 
5 and 6, seem very hypothetical, as well as the early 
works (especially No. 4) given the Head-in-Air 
Painter (Maler des geschmeidigen Ebers). On the 
other hand, an attractive little aryballos® recently 
found in the Lechaion cemetery is certainly an 
early work of the Aetos Painter. The ascription of 
a sherd from Aigina to the Ajax Painter—No. 7 

(Maler des gestikulierenden Reiters) seems er 
roneous to me. The horns of the bull suggest the 
Corneto Painter’s bulls (cf. No. 2 of my list), 
though this is not sufficient basis to assign the vase 
to him. I still prefer to regard the aryballos from 
Paros (Dunbabin and Robertson’s list, No. 5) as 
being merely in the manner of the Ajax Painter. 

It is, however, on the really key personalities 
(Macmillan, Sacrifice and Boston Painters, respec 
tively Ekphantosmaler, Opfermaler and Léwen 
mannmaler) that, as Dunbabin and Robertson’ 
have pointed out, there is a certain amount of real 
disagreement between our lists. This bare fact 
points up the element of subjectivity in compiling 
painter lists where there are no signatures; and it 
underlines the elusive character of the better Proto 
that 
painter-personalities. For that reason, I attempted 


corinthian (and, for matter, Corinthian) 
to work out only the hard core of each painter, 
leaving aside pieces which might be controversial.” 
jut whatever the divergencies in our key lists, 
these remarks must not obscure the considerable 
possibilities of progress in the matter of recogniz 
ing Corinthian painters. This progress is attested 
by the many really satisfying parallels in two sets 
of lists which were worked out independently. 


PROTOCORINTHIAN PERIOD 


Our knowledge of the beginnings of Proto- 
corinthian style is enriched by a small aryballos’ 


8 AJA 59 (1955) pl 68:10. Its 
teristic of developed Early Protocorinthian II, suggesting a date 


shape and style are charac 


around the end of the second decade of the seventh century, 
p.c. For my definition of the Early Corinthian period see GKV, 
66. 

7 Opt | 

®It seems to me, for example, that a great range of styles 


Macmillan 
Painter—especially Nos. 1-6, 9 and 15 in contrast with the rest. 


and of levels of quality has been assigned to the 
A satisfactory conception of the genius who painted the Chigi 
vase would seem to be rendered impossible by this variety of 
think the 
presented by Dunbabin and Robertson needs a pruning very 
badly. I printed list 

reject Kraiker’s association of Aigina 340-341 with Aigina 296, 


attributions, I concept of the Sacrifice Painter as 


should now—in contrast to my own 
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(pl. 65, hig. I) in Syracuse, which seems to portray 
hopping birdlets. Particularly to be noticed are the 
small featherless rumps. This deliberate differen 


tiation of the young of a species from conventional 
ageless specimens is, to my knowledge, a unique 
occurrence in early Archaic art. Besides such fresh 
and independent observation of nature (one need 
hardly trouble oneself here with Oriental proto 


types!), the artist’s originality is shown by his 
bold experimentation with all-black figures and 
incisions in a period when others were still using 
outline or pure silhouette. The artist’s effervescent 
enthusiasm is similarly revealed by the large blobs 
under each bird, heightening the rhythmic effect 
of a springing motion implicit in the bent legs. 
That he is working in a transitional period (Early 
Protocorinthian I) is evident from his exclusive use 
of parallel rings as decoration, which characterized 
Geometric pots,’ and from the fact that his figures 
do not as yet really stand as pictorial representa 
tion for its own sake: they are still part of an 
over all decorative effect. The ovoid shape ot the 
vase may be compared with that of several other 
aryballoi'* from Syracuse. All these are sufficiently 
similar in both shape and ornamentation to have 
come from the same atelier, if not the same artist. 
Mrs. Stillwell has shown me a photograph of an 
unpublished fragment of a bell oinochoe (KP 2126 
from the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth) which is a 
slightly later work of this artist, whom we may 
call the Painter of the Hopping Birds. The birds 
on the oinochoe are still hopping, but they have 
meantime sprouted rather long, stringy tail-feath 
ers! 

A painter working some decades later decorated 
the shoulder of a flat-bottomed oinochoe™ (pl. 68, 
fig. 2) with three coursing hounds. He also used 
large solid dots—incised with x’s—to accentuate 
the rhythm of his design. His figures, too, are con 
fined to the shoulder and subordinated to an over 


retaining only the latter as a work of this painter 
Necre poli del Fus Ht 


Paint reddish. | 


® Museo Nazionale Inv. 2148 from 


5.5 cm. Diam. 3.5 cm am grateful to Prof 


B. Bernabo for the photograph and permission to publish this 
piece 

19 Cf., for example, PV, pl.4:3 

1L NS (1895) VS, pl.4:3 
lished BCH 76 (1952) 330, fig. 4 
of one of these is very to the fish on the shoulder of 
No. 4 in Group A of Dunbabin and Robertson (Gruppe der 


ausgesparten Hdhne, no. 3) 


151, fig. 37; Photographs now pub 


The fish on the shoulder 


similar 


12 Musco Nazionale, Syracuse. Cf. NS (1892) 477 for draw 


ing (reproduced Photograph by the 


Prof. B 


VS, pl.xtx:4) 
Bernabo. Ht 


courtesy of 


24 cm. Diam, of base, 19.5 cm 
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all decorative effect. This is a curious instance of ady, ver, the restlessness of the coming Late 


survival of a type of decoration which—in th d rotocorinthian | |. This is the only bird frieze 


of the aryballos just discussed—had been “progres- known to me among Middle Protocorinthian rep 


sive,” but which must have seemed rather rea n ns; hes rds are a somewhat man 
tionary on the oinochoe. In any case, this vase form _nered version \ irdy type used by the Hound 
never seemed suitable to Protocorinthian artists for Painter at the end of u y Protocorinthian 
anything other than the subgeometric type of sub eriod—t close enough, however, to connect 
sidiary decoration. However, the style of animals is their pais Hound Painter. The shape 
sufficiently close to that of the Hound Painte: f the | S; alabastron’® (pl. 68, figs. 4-6) is 
(Hundemaler) that we may regard this man as ght longat ind its rim more overhanging 
his pupil or follower, which dates the oinochoe t itras th the ear r n effect, it is more 
the second quarter of the seventh century 6 . style, too, it provides a delightful con 
Still another, and less gifted, imitator « t to the earlier alabastron, for it is compact of 
Hound Painter was responsible for the decoration t | simplification of ornament and elastic 
of a conical oinochoe™ found in Rheneia. To giv r f sty vhic terizes the better Lat 
his imitation authenticity, he added under the | cot tyle. It is true that some artists at 
hound’s belly da spiral hook of the type used by t y l n with this trend suc eeded only in 
the Hound Painter. In this same circle of -th taining an effect of raciness in their drawing. 
Hound Painter’s imitators belongs the man who indicapped by lack of skill or inspiration, they 
painted some coursing hounds on a conical oino- had to sacrifice the organic integrity and even the 
choe"* found in Aigina. stance of their animals in the process. One 

Two examples of the rather rare early-type sack Lig as examples of this the Painter of the 
alabastron—both in private collections in Bask ng Stag (Maler des schlotternden Stiers) 
illustrate its development in the Middle and Late " inot r painter of about equal ability and 
Protocorinthian periods. The figures of the earlier tes who painted an aryballos’® (pl. 69, figs. 7, 8) 
one*® (pl. 69, fig. 3) still have the stately dignity in Cleveland. But the crisp alertness and bal 
which so often characterizes Middle Protocorinthi ince of the figures o 1¢ Basle alabastron—with 
an representations. The rather broad and simpli- the unusual motif of a seated lion with his head 


fied treatment of the ornamentation’® suggests al- twisted back proclaim this piece as the work of 


138 Dugas, 
14 Aigina, pl.29:362. From the sty houl unk t ¢ My thant e duc Prof rlenmeyer for supplying 
is earlier than Late Protocorinthian, to which Kraik« i f the f studying this 
15The following information and the | grapl hi t i tron is mended 
Dietrich Widmer) have been kindly supplied b he i erhanging evelled lip, flat 
the piece, Dr. H. Cahn: The vase is intact but for ma it f perf he handle is a 
f the mouth. Paint dark brown and light oM t | , tring ‘ t ou mn rounded base 
nating on the tongues and the feathers of the wan I ‘ t " ght cu r depre f buff ightly lustrous 
of the birds, rosette and ornaments at neck and ith t nt wv ' ; ’ k Bar 
j red d 


h. There are in a A 4 ] ta i and re 


light brown. The paint is somewhat flake: 
not shown in the photogray 
of which has the scale pattern on it breast. On } radiat 
handle, a zigzag pattern, and in the center of tl yase j frie , ‘ d lion look 
circular impression. Ht. 5.9 cm., greatest diam. 3 he lank , Fi wi turned head. In 
piece was a quired from an Austrian private yhie j ge dotted rosette 
16 The shoulder pattern is unique in Corinthian 
I can find. It may be an original adaptation and ! , " l 5 i i though worn 
he pattern (cf. Aigina, pl 2 ‘ fin und 
variants) of may be directly adapted from c nt ) ». | j t evcland Museum 
prototype not known to me For somew! 
which may be related cl. BCH 74 (1950) 16:3 
(Rhodian pithos design) and Aigina, pl 496 (lo 
tan) cat ‘ frontal pose 
ad t ir in the arly Pre t | ‘ avie variety 
Bird Protome Painter), the Late Protocorint! f tl nt at ero Olympia 1V 
figina, pi.340:39 pl.32:42 1d f wi to Vv tew vase painter 
ticular! in the Middle Corimthian Cr Tuppe ¢ her » vary thew 
der riickwéartsschauenden Végel and related 


t exal from Attica is the Middle 
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one of the keener painters of the period. Just who 
he was cannot be determined at present; however, 
he works very much in the spirit of the Head-in- 
Air Painter (Maler des geschmeidigen Ebers) and 
may well have been associated with him. Some 
sherds*’ in the Hague have animals with the same 
saucy air and considerable technical similarities. 
These may well be slightly earlier work of the 
painter of the Basle alabastron. 

Another sack alabastron*” (pl. 69, figs. 9, 10)— 
this one of the shape destined to become conven- 
tional—of the Late Protocorinthian period is in 
Florence. Perhaps the most striking thing about its 
style is the difference between the rather smoothly 
flowing lines of the slender centaur and the gauche, 
heavy representation of Herakles. Although this 
brings a note of dramatic contrast into the scene, 
it leaves the impression that the artist was copying 
from prototypes which he had only partially mas 
tered. It is tempting to see some relationship be 
tween the centaur and that of a pyxis*’ in Brussels. 
Dunbabin and Robertson have wondered whether 
the pyxis is not a late work of the Aetos Painter 
(Jagermaler). lt might as easily be an early work 
of the man who painted the Florence alabastron; 
but actually neither hypothesis is quite convincing. 
For the present, it is best to put the Florence piece 
in the Archer Group (Gruppe der Bogenschitzen). 
To this group may also be added the fragment of 


24 


a centaur from Aigina,’* which is very much in 


the same flowing style as the centaur published 


here. It is worth noting that the hindlegs of the 


Florence centaur have been brought into move 


ment and co-ordinated with the forelegs. This touch 


21 CVA Musée Scheurleer, Fs.2,pl.7:3-4. Cf. Gruppe von Vat 
kan 69, no. 7. 

#2 Museo Etrusco \nv. 79252. Ht. 6 cm. Diam. 3.5 cm. Prove 
nance Rhodes, 1901. Rim and part of handle missing. On neck 
tongues, Herakles, 


An cagle 


and base bow strung and poised, pursues 


a centaur with outstretched wings completes the 


frieze. The spoke rosettes have run-together dots. The frieze i 


below by a row of between lines. | 


to Prof 


alle Antichita dell’ Etruria for 


bordered rosettes narrow 


am indebted Giacomo Caputo of the Soprintendenza 
information about this vase and 
permission to publish the 
28 PV, pl.r6 
*4 Aigina, p\.28:443 
H. L 


2s, of course 


photograph 


Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (London 1950) 
did not know this representation. It would be 
according to her classification, the double-curved bow 

26 Unpublished 
the courtesy of 


Antichita dell’ 
pl XXX b,d h 


Asiatic 
photographs are reproduced here 
Prof 


Etruria), For 


thr 


Giacomo Caputo (Soprintendenza alle 
JHS 71 (1951) 


uncertain. He. of 


drawings, sec 
both 


diam. 20 cm.; ht 


Provenance of pots i 


Inv. 3722 (fig. 11) is 37 cm of Inv. 3725 


(fig. 12) i 37.5 cm., diam. 19.5 cm 
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of realism is, curiously enough, a revival of the 
scheme used by the brilliant Ajax Painter but 
abandoned by the Painter of the Berlin Centaur 
omachy (Maler der Berliner Kentauromachie) and 
the painter of the pyxis in Srussels mentioned 
above (see note 23). The large bow of Herakles 
is double-curved and furnishes positive proof of 
knowledge of the so-called Scythian bow” in the 
seventh century B.c. 

Examination of the works of the Painter of the 
Florentine Olpes**—Maler der Olpen in Florenz 
(pl. 70, figs. 11, 12) has impressed on me his close 
connection with the Sphinx Painter (Sphinxma 
ler). This can be confirmed particularly by com 
parison of their respective bull and goat types. 
The Sphinx Painter has the firmer, more pra 
ticed line, which produces a more pleasing total 
product. No. 2 of the Painter of the Florentine 
Olpes is certainly the more old fashioned of these 
works, retaining as it does a hound frieze and very 
wide friezes; but it need not actually be much 
earlier, for its animals are only slightly less de 
veloped than those of his other olpe. The particu 
lar hallmark of this artist is a wavy line hung from 
the ear of his lions—derived perhaps from the 
Sphinx Painter.” An olpe™ (pl. 70, fig. 13), re 
Basle, 


is close in style to the Painter of the Florentine 


cently acquired for a private collection in 


Olpes, though perhaps a bit more nervously exe 
cuted. However, the similarity of its bull types 
to those of the Sphinx Painter indicates an influ 
ence also from that quarter. For the present, the 
new olpe in Basle may be classified as “manner of 
the Painter of the Florentine Olpes.” I have al 

Cr., for 

Prot. H 


a photograph of this vase. It has a 
flaring 


example, N¢ pl.ri:t, lion in bottom f 


with d 
sack-like body 


mouth and “rotelles.”’ Disc base well 


Dahn has gra ly provided me 


et-off 


handle in the shape of a figure 7. Mended. Several large pieces 


la ed by 


missing —rey plaster—and much paint off 


olive-green clay with lustrous Firm 


black 


Five frieze 


self (?) slip 


rosettes on rotelle in 


lustrou paint (but 
of animals with dot and solid rosette: 
of animals (from top to bottom) 
1. Bull (facing) right 

Lion, Audl, r 


boar 


bull 
goat, hor 


lion, left 


lion, l 


right 


L.; lion, r.; bull, r.; lion 
ram, 
hull, r 
; bull (?), r 


5. Lion, 1 


lion, r 


bull, r 


lion (?), 1 lion, r 


lion, l 
r lion, |.; bull, r 


Those listed in italics appear in the photograph. Ht 


Diam. 17 cm. Provenance unknown. Acquired in Italy 


Tripartite 
noht 
wan, fr 
l hon 
li 
lion, f ior 
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ready pointed out the probability that the Sphinx 


Painter and the Painter of (Maler 
von Palermo 489) worked together as colleagues. 


Undoubtedly, the Painter of the Florentin« Olpes 


Palermo 489 


was also in the same atelier, as well as the man 
who painted the Basle olpe. 

Two almost identical alabastra supplement the 
list of the Serpent Painter's (Schlangenmaler) 
works. These examples of his careful, neat, clear 
style epitomize one achievement of the Transi 
tional Period: the solidification of wavering, ex 
perimental Late Protocorinthian forms into solid, 
sturdy, rectangular blocks. Both these alabastra de 


flanked 


heraldically by polos-wearing sphinxes. One of the 


pict an eagle with outstretched wings, 


vases is in the Nicholson Museum of Antiquities 
at Sydney (pl. 70, fig. 14), the other in a private 
collection in Basle*’ (pl. 70, fig. 15). 


EARLY AND MIDDLE CORINTHIAN PERIODS 


Already in the Transitional Period, and even 
more so in the periods following, the stream of 
Corinthian ceramic productions widened into a 
flood engulfing the markets of the Greek world and 
beyond. As might be expected, this flood contains 
many currents and eddies of style which may seem 
somewhat confusing. To counter this difficulty, | 
shall therefore try to relate all the following vases 
to the situation in the Corinthian Potters’ Quarter 
at the risk of seeming discursive at times. 

All the painters of the next pieces to be discussed 

29 GKV,27 

Nicholson 
tail in a forthcoming fascicule of the CVA am 
Prof. A. D. Trendall for knowledge of this vase and 
graph. Prof. H. Dahn has kindly 
graph of his vase, a dex 
Sack -shaped 


ing hole and vertical perforated handle set under the 


impressed circle 


Museum 51.05; this will be published 


provided me with 
rniption of which is given 
Squared overhanging ledge rim with 

the bottom a small Complete and 


Dark b 


partly gone off. On 


but with several large chips near the base 


lustrous black and red paint 
rim alternating red and black tongue on side of rim 


dots; on neck, tongues. Seated sphinxes with raised wit 


feathers of which are alternately red and black ar 


upeurled tai The polos-wearing sphinxes face heraldical 


eagle with wings outstretched in flight. Disposed 


around the figures are small dot r ysettes, run together 
Dian 5 
81 Wiener Vorlegehlatter rausg. von Alexan 
Sere p F. Hoeber, Grech 
(Munich 1909) fig. 21. I 
photograph of this piece 
82 My thanks are duc t& Jessen 
Clay 


and the photograph of is piece 
Careful 


the bottom circle are tongues 7.4 cm 


(Vienna 1871) 


green restrainec use paint 


in the case of the undecorated 


CORINTHIAN VASI 


PAINTERS 


were acti' oward the end of the Early Corinthian 
Hunt 
an additional ary 


\jax and 


assigned This 


period l Painter of the Boar 
(Maler der Eberjagd), to whom 
ballos(?) in Athens, 


d. The first is the 


Acneas, 


artist seems to 


independently of the animal-style spe 


Painter of the He 


der heraldischen Léwen) be 


ner hand, the 
jons (Male 


devotees; of whom there were many, 
on motif. Two aryballoi originating in his 
have been brought to my attention. The first, 
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lection l Basle This piece, which was originally 


published as Boeotian,”* is undoubtedly a work 


of the same hand as No 4a in my list. The attempt 


to transfer this type of bull protome which is so 


trikingly effective on aryballoi, to the alabastron, 


resulted rather unsuccessfully, as may be seen in 


an example*® found in Corinth. The pronounced 


tapering of the alabastron neck is too much at 


variance with the broad spreading forehead of the 


bull to permit of a satisfying solution. This, how 


ever, 


did not prevent continued use of the motif 


on alabastra, as can be seen on two Middle Corin 


thian examples” in a rather mannered style. Both 


were painted by the same man who, it must be 


admitted, gives a more pleasing performance than 


his Early Corinthian predecessor. 
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private collection in Basle is in the style of the 
Delos Group (Delosgruppe) which, with its pref- 
erence for mermen and mermaids, excels all other 
Corinthian vases in sheer ebullient and luxurious 


ornamentation. In this group one is confronted 


with many versions of the same or very similar 


themes in a profusion of individual renderings 
which defy definite ascription to individual artists. 
One is therefore grateful to find, in the case of 
the present example, that it is related so closely 
to the Typhon Painter (Typhonmaler: cf. espe- 
cially No. 1) as to be probably a late work of his. 
The ultimate débouchement of this current can 
be seen in a very late alabastron** (pl. 71, fig. 15) 
in Amsterdam with figures almost literally too 
heavy for the vase to carry. Here also may be noted 
a Boread and a goose (on an alabastron?) from 
Megara Hyblaea.** This may tentatively be as- 
signed to the Boread Group (Boreadengruppe), 
though the drawing (if accurately reproduced) 
looks older than this (Middle Corinthian) group, 
and has some affinity to the earlier pieces of the 
Delos Group. 

A rather unusual bull motif is the nucleus of 
a group of aryballoi, which appear to be the work 
of one painter, for whom I suggest the name 
“Painter of the Lowering Bulls.” His earlier works, 
still Early Corinthian, are in Oxford and Heidel 
berg.*” These are characterized by an outline of 
tangent semicircles around the head, interrupting 
a series of bichrome folds on the neck. The Sphinx 
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Painter also made use of this unusual stylization 
(pl. 71, fig. 18 bis) at least once,*’ but as this o 
curred in his later phase (contemporarily with the 
above-mentioned pieces) there is no sure indica 
tion whether he originated or merely copied the 
motif, There is, to my knowledge, only one other 
occurrence of this motif outside the instances dis 
cussed in this paragraph. To this I shall recur in 
commenting on the artists who worked in the atelier 
of the Three Maidens Painter. Perhaps slightly later 
than the aryballoi just discussed is a Louvre ary 
ballos** which Payne assigned to the Panther-Bird 
Group. The careful, meticulous drawing of the 
Painter of the Lowering Bulls becomes broad and 
sweeping in two aryballoi: one in Taranto,** the 


other in Detroit,** 


representing his Middle Corin 
thian phase. The similarity of the panther heads on 
his vases with those of another group forces me to 
discuss at this point several closely interrelated Mid 
dle Corinthian artists who specialized in feline rep 
resentations. 

First of all, those vases formerly designated as 
Panthergruppe may now definitely be called the 
works of the Panther Painter (including No. 6, of 
which I have only recently seen a photograph). 
Since his type of panther head, with the characteris 
tic half-circle on the forehead, seems derivative from 
that used by the Painter of the Lowering Bulls, it 
may be supposed that the former came under the 
latter’s influence, perhaps as a pupil. The panther 
on a large Fogg Museum aryballos, which was 
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formerly assigned to the Painter of the 

Lions (Maler der rhodischen Léwen, No. 
below), seems on the basis of a new phot 

(pl. 71, fig. 19) to have the Panther Paint 

of head—though the eyes are more elaborat« 

also to suggest his fluidity of form; the pie: 
therefore be assigned to him with reasonabl 
surance. But apart from the Panther Painter's « 
homogeneous works, there are other panther 
representations only sufficiently similar to his 1 
suggest that they are influenced by his basic typ 
Thus, a skyphos sherd in Heidelberg, a fragmen 
tary alabastron from Delos and an aryballos fro 
Siana,*” can at present best be described as in th 
manner of the Panther Painter. 

The Fogg Museum aryballos, being loosely 
lated to a work of the Painter of Louvre E 574 
(Maler von Louvre E 574)—as we shall see—thu 
brings the Panther Painter as a lesser star to the 
galaxy of artists who cultivated brilliantly th 
“majestic lion” motif. The other aryballos (No. 1) 
originally assigned to the Painter of the Rhodian 
Lions shows a remarkable similarity of conception 
and manner to the works of the Painter of Louvre 
E 574- It seems advisable, therefore, to give up th 


former as a separate personality entirely, and a 


sign this aryballos to the latter artist. In this case, 


it is perhaps unusual that the characteristic decora 
tive mane-termination of the Painter of Louvr 
E 574 from ear and mouth to foreshank is carried 
out in wavy rather than straight lines;*’ but it 
nevertheless looks like his work. Still another ary 


ballos** (pl. 71, figs. 20, 21) now in Florence, is 


revealed by its lion type and details of drawing 


as a work of the Painter of Louvre E 574. Th« 


»/ 
was established by his aryballos in Zurich (No. 2 
of my list, there erroneously called an alabastron) 
Its later and richer development—with extens 
use of ornamental white dots—is illustrated by 
Florence aryballos. While both may belong to the 


Middle Corinthian period, the first is still essen 
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sentations—as the suggested comparison with the 
Erlenmeyer Painter shows. It still has a Transi- 
tional quality, though, of course, expanded and 
revitalized. The horse protome on the other side 
is, contrarily, very much up-to-date. Its style is 


quite close to the horse protomes on a plate”* in 
Munich, but one cannot be completely certain 
that they are the work of one man. This plate, in 
turn, is obviously done under the influence of the 
vogue for plates with stately animals created by the 
Chimaera Painter (Chimdramaler), who also be- 
longs to the “majestic lion” group; thus we have 
deduced something about the antecedents and col 
leagues of the man who painted the Basle alabas- 
tron. 

The vase painters to be discussed next belonged 
to a quite different Middle Corinthian current than 
the one just treated, viz., that which preferred to 
work primarily with animal friezes. An aryballos”® 
(pl. 72, fig. 26) at the University of Otago, Dunedin, 
N.Z., is a work of the Group-dance Painter (Rei- 
genmaler). His characteristic motif of a woman en- 
veloped in a himation (decorated with tiny circles) 
over an ankle-length garment, her tresses controlled 
at the crown of the head by a band, and with open 
mouth, is seen here between a grazing ram and a 
panther. The panther’s head betrays the influence 
of the Panther Painter. The field of the vase is 
thickly strewn with solid rosettes. Normally the 
Group-dance Painter preferred to decorate larger 
vases; it is interesting to find whac is in effect an 
excerpt from his many-frieze style of decoration 
on a small vase. There is considerable similarity 
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between the animals of this aryballos and those 
of an amphoriskos” (pl. 73, fig. 27), also at the 
University of Otago. This amphoriskos could be 
assigned to the Group of the Angular Roes (Grup- 
pe der eckigen Rehe). The ruminant animal por 
trayed on it is apparently a ram; at least it has a 
general similarity to the rams of the Group-dance 
Painter. The corresponding animal of the ampho 
riskos No. 1 of the Group of the Angular Roes is 
called a stag (cerf) in the publication; unfor 
tunately, the paint about its head is badly worn off 
so that one can see little in the photograph. The 
animal on the oinochoe”’ (pl. 73, fig. 28) in Geneva 
(No. 2) is a ram; the Louvre krater (No. 3) has 
rams. All in all, it would be better to drop the 
rather inapplicable ttle of this group and consider 
its pieces as works of the Group-dance Painter's 
atelier. An amphoriskos”* (pl. 73, fig. 29) in a Basle 
private collection may also be added to this group. 

Before leaving the Middle Corinthian animal 
frieze vases, it may be permitted to cast a glance at 
the Attic rivals who were busy preparing the down 
fall of the Corinthian Kerameikos. A tall amphora®”’ 
(pl. 73, figs. 30, 31) in the Yale University Art 
Gallery appears to have been decorated by Sophilos 
himself.*° Though the fabulous creatures of the up 
per frieze are thoroughly Attic in style, the animals 
of the lower frieze are conventional Corinthian 
types and might indeed pass for Corinthian out of 
their context. 

Originating from still another current of Middle 
Corinthian art: kraters with scenes, an unusually 
fine piece” (pls. 74, 75, figs. 32-35)—an early 


produced through courtesy of the Yale University Art Gal 
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work of the Three Maidens Painter (Dreimddchen 
maler)—has been acquired recently for a private 
collection in Basle. After the painter of the Eu 
rytios Krater, the Three Maidens Painter is the 
most prominent and important krater specialist of 
the Middle Corinthian period. There can be no 
doubt that he stood at the head of an atelier consist 
ing of at least two other painters whom it is po 
thl-ac of these artists specialized in 
a favorite theme. The Three Maidens Painter him 
self liked processional scenes, such as the one on 
the Basle krater (and Nos. 1, 54); but he was also 
sufficiently versatile to exercise his talents on such 
mythological themes as a warrior’s departure (No 
3). Moreover, he produced the most careful and 
elaborate banquet scene known among Corinthian 
representations (No. 4). 

A detailed comparison of the themes and animal 
frieze styles of the Three Maidens Painter's atelier 
has forced me to the conclusion that the personality 
known previously as the Rider Frieze Painter (Ret 
terfriesmaler) is in reality none other than the 
Three Maidens Painter himself, in his mature 
stage. This is especially evident from the gorgoneia 
occurring on the handle covers of the kraters and 
inside the bowls. It is interesting to compare his 
early, rather ungainly attempts with gorgoneia and 
superimposed figures (Basle krater) with his later 
sophisticated treatment of the same themes (Vati 


can krater: No. 3). In fact, it is now possible to 
study the unfolding of the entire personality of 
this man in some detail. 


Beginning with his earliest known work, the 
Basle krater (pl. 74, fig. 32), we find rather short, 
wide figures—with superimposed maidens not 
clearly worked out in detail, ¢.g., it is not clear 
where their feet are—all walking in the same di 
rection at a specified distance from one another 
in a rather monotonous alternation of men and 
maidens. Clearly this is a man experimenting with 
a theme (human figures) new to him. On the othe: 
hand, the animals of the frieze are summarily 
drawn, as if he were well experienced with and 
perhaps bored with them. (I shall return to this 
later.) However, the rim design and 
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hig 4) reve il him as a careful, conscien 


irtist, Dasically 
s look next at the procession scene on Louvre 


pl. 76, fig. 26). In this work of the artist's 


iase, the figures have become taller and 


portioned. There is a noticeable attempt 


through the superimposition of hgures 


ven in the matter of the feet. Above all, 


{ men has been red iced to two, and 


the proups ol maide ns are disposed heraldically 
ibout each one. One may object that this destroys 
the sense of what is obviously supposed to be a 


processional scene 


if the drawing 


And yet 


with 


and this proves 


did not, that our painter is not hirst-rate 


artistic at hic vement 18 


his struggle for one 
which we can be thoroughly in sympathy. Probably 
slightly later than this is his No. 4 (Louvre E 629) 
which makes the most of opposing heads in the 
compositional scheme and adds richness of orna 
The fragment in New York (Reiter 
friesmale No 2) shows the skill the Three Maidens 


Painter attained in depicting battle scenes; one may 


mentation 


notice his frequent use of the scale pattern on this 
and Louvre E 620. 

It is in the third and final stage of his career that 
the Three 


gained in stature through his years of effort. He is 


Maidens Painter shows he has actually 


one of those who mature slowly and lose nothing 
This is most evident in an unpublished 
krater fragment (KP 1160) from the Potters’ Quar 
Mrs. Stillwell has been 
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there by 


ter at Corinth, of which 
frieze one sees the lower part of two groups of three 


maidens, with, in one case, a most charmingly 
drawn white kid, and in the other, a graceful ram, 
as embroide ry on their garments, In a lower frieze 
are the head of a man who apparently carries a 
spear, 


and the head of a female with sickle wings, 


also arrying (°) a spear In any ise, we can study 
his later phase conveniently in the Vatican krater 
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figures is natural, especially on the left side, yet all 
—fused together ina painterly manner—lead up to 
the central action of the scene: the conversation be- 
tween a man and woman on the chariot and a 
woman on the ground. Never mind if our painter 
owes a good deal to the Amphiaraos Painter, or 
some such prototype; he has still done a creditable 
job within the framework of his own favorite mo 
tifs. One may notice the contrast between the nat 
uralistically drawn horses in the scene and the 
stilted, awkward horses on the reverse side: a strik- 
ing example of convention and progress side by 
side. 

Still another fragment showing a quite creditable 
performance can be added to the works of the 
Three Maidens Painter; a krater handle plate® in 
Chicago. I share F. P. Johnson’s doubt that the 
loop on the hairline represents an ear, since it is 
the custom of this painter to attach the ears to the 
fillet, generally higher up. It may be a lock of hair 
looped under the fillet. On the Vatican krater No. 
126, one maiden has a strand of hair picked out by 
an incision at the front of the main mass of hair, 
with an isolated strand on the profile side. In this 


scene, a male head is superimposed on a female, 


the reverse of the krater handle. The superimposi 


tion of heads is a specialty of the Three Maidens 
Painter. 

In the case of No. 1, the Paris krater, of the mid 
dle phase, it is worth noting that the reclining ban- 
queters are painted very broadly and loosely, per- 
haps more so than one could expect from the Three 
Maidens Painter. This consideration brings me to 
the Banquet Scene Painter, whose identity has re 
cently emerged for me. His works are those for 
merly listed as being in the manner of the Three 
Maidens Painter (No. 1a is illustrated in fig. 37, 
pl. 76; No. 2a in fig. 38, pl. 76), plus a krater® (pl. 
76, fig. 39) in Detroit. In his presently known 
works, with the exception of No. 1a, this man 
painted only banquet scenes.** His drawing is not 
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careless, but it appears loose and free in compari 
son with that of the Three Maidens Painter. For 
this reason, I am inclined to think that the Banquet 
Scene Painter executed the banquet scene on Louvre 
E 634, which otherwise is certainly a work of the 
Three Maidens Painter (cf. especially the lion and 
goose under its handle, Pottier, pl. 48, with the 
lion and goose under the handle of the Basle krater, 
fig. 34, on pl. 75; likewise the proce#yonal scene 
and the animal frieze are in his style). If this sug- 
gestion is correct, this would be the first instance 
known to me of collaboration of artists on the same 
Corinthian pot.” 

The third colleague in this atelier may be called 
the Battle Scene Painter. His known works are the 
two kraters formerly assigned to the Gruppe von 
Louvre E 627, plus Louvre E 628. Taking his cue 
from the reverse side of the Eurytios krater, he 
dealt in nothing but duels and battle scenes. Com 
mon to all three painters of the atelier is the use 
of a row of armed riders—usually on long-legged, 
walking horses, but occasionally on galloping horses 
—to decorate the reverse side. This is literally the 
seal of the atelier. The only exceptions to it are 
two: Louvre E 627 (pl. 77, fig. 40), where the 
Battle Scene Painter was so carried away by en 
thusiasm for his theme that he painted warriors 
duelling on both faces of the krater; and Louvre 
E 634, which was discussed above as a probable 
instance of collaboration. 

Sull 


throws light remains to be discussed, viz., the re 


another matter on which our material 
lationship of animal style painters to krater spe 
cialists. The latter, as I have already remarked, 
tended to be somewhat bored with the convention 
of animal friezes, and understandably expended 
their best efforts in their main scenes. But their 
animals are nonetheless in a practiced style. Did 
krater specialists—at least the earlier ones—start out 
as animal-style painters and then change over? A 


krater® in the Vatican which cannot be definitely 
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assigned to a krater specialist, but which certainly « he Bird-frieze Painter (Vogelfriesmaler) and 
originated in the atelier of the Three Maidens the two cu in Heidelberg. I am inclined to re 
Painter appears to indicate that this did happen rd these pieces in Copenhagen, Paris and Heidel 
The Vatican krater has in its animal frieze ; il berg a 1 earl tage of the Bird-frieze Painter's 
done quite in the unusual style of the Paint f worl u pl , fig. 42) in the University 


the Lowering Bulls. The panther is done mor iseum at Philadelphia appears to be a duplicate 


carelessly than the panthers of this painter, but f another p'* in Copenhagen which has been 
this could easily be explained by assuming th h assigned to this painter and should be added to the 
artist was more interested in the krater scene than list of | ertain works 
in the animal frieze. If this krater is a worl t o the works of the Painter of the Slender 
Painter of the Lowering Bulls, as seems possible, hinxes (Maler der schlanken Sphinge), who still 
then it shows us an animal-style painter striking I es to show some of the verve characteristic 
out into a new held. f the earlier periods, may be added a squat leky 
fig. 43), in Zurich, depicting a swan 
LATE CORINTHIAN PERIOD phinxes. In the twilight realm of 
To vase painters of the Late Corinthian perio ut orinthian small pots with Orientalizing 
number of new ascriptions can be mad py) moti ecently published aryballoi may be 
(pl. 77, fig. 41) on a high foot in the Yale Univ grouped with others of their kind. Three” are in 
sity Art Gallery is a work of the Geladakis Painter ienna and belong with the Group of the Munich 
(Geledakismaler). A distinctive feature is the small rens (Gruppe der Minchner Sirenen). An 
frieze of animals in silhouette technique around the in Heidelberg; it was done in the man 
stem (cf. No. 5). Another of his works is a stam- net the Painter of the Goateed Sirens (Male 
nos-pyxis” in Reading, England. Sull another b ler spitzbartigen Sirenen). 
his hand is a pyxis®”® in Munich, squatter and wider trast to this trend in ceramic painting, | 
at the base than the one in Reading. This may well reproduce here a plas (pl. 77, figs. 44, 45) 
be the latest one ol the three, to judge by the thicl l vase | OUV . dating probably to the 
profusion of fill ornaments used to bind the scen ve yeal ( vas any preoccupation 
into a compact decorative unit from which the an : i re] entations on vases in the Corin 
mals emerge with difficulty. The whirling rosett hia erameikos. Mrs. Stillwell has pointed out 
of the late period occur on all three, Dut m on Startiing similarity in details of this he ad 
numerously on the Reading and Munich picces. with those on a pyxis’® in London. If the heads on 


Iberg hav he Louvre and British Museum vases are actually 


Two cups” with offset rims in Heidel 
been assigned by K. Schauenberg to the same hand rom the same mould, this would tend to support 
Among the similar vases he cites, a cup" in Copen 1y dating of the latter to Late Corinthian Transi 
hagen is likely to be by the same hand. In any ca nal igainst Payne’s Middle Corinthian dat 
this cup, taken together with a phiale in Paris r the Louvre pyxis is quite late, perhaps in 


which I have already commented on,"* seems t e fifties of six ntury B.c., to judge by its 


provide a fairly satisfactory link between the worl nimal sty] n juld not want to postulate 


Stoddard Collection Ne Baur 6%. | 
courtesy of the Yale University Art Galle 
68 CVA Reading, pl.7 
69 CVA Munich, I 
79 CVA Heidelberg, 
1CVA Copenhagen y t | tog by courte 


Vogelfriesmaler, No. 9 Vasensammilung 


MS 295a. Cup with flaring rim and Mitteilungen « 
zontal roll handles at widest part of bel ntact but uarischen ell ft in Ziirich or. (18 
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too great a span for use of the mould, particularly 
as it was still in reasonably good condition when 
used for the Paris pyxis. Mrs. Stillwell has already 
the head 
British 


associated of da from Selinos* 


the 


pyXis 


with Museum head and a head in 


Manchester. Thus, we can point to four probable 


*! Corinth, Results of the Excavations, XV, Part u, A. Sullwell, 
“The Potters’ Quarter” 1952) 71, m. 115. This 
means the animal frieze of the Selinos pyxis should be dated 


(Princeton 


BENSON 
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A Trans-Saharan Caravan Route in Herodotus 
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Towarp the close of the long and justly famous 
description of Egypt which fills the Second Book of 
his History, Herodotus promises (Il. 161) to sup 
ply further information about the Pharaoh Apries 
“in my chapters on North Africa” (év roto AcBu 


Adyout). The promise is kept toward 


th 
end of Book Four, with the closing sixty chapters 


chi cel 


ind 


devoted to Libya. But since the author's 


ter of interest here was the foundation 


history of Cyrene, only thirty chapters—and th 
of less than average length—refer to the mor 
general topic of North African geography 
ethnology. Even this much-abbreviated survey 
uneven in quality, reflecting discrepanci 

Greek 


based on Cyrene, had evidently been coasting 


sources of information. ships, 


far west as the Tunisian border; but beyond 1 
point the Punic curtain seems to have been dropp 


the Hellenic 


the detailed listing of the coastal inhabitants « 


against trader. This would explair 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitana as far as the island 

Jerba and the Shatt-el-Jerid (with which Lake Tri 
tonis may be identified), in contrast to the highly 
and of the long 


stretch of Africa Minor through Tunisia, Algeria, 


sketchy unsystematic treatment 


and Morocco. This regrettable lack of intormation 


was due, of course, to the rigorous Cart! 


domination of the western Mediterranean an: 


inimical character of Punic and Greek 


during Herodotus’ lifetime. 
| 


Sut it is neither the very concise dé scription ol 


the inhabitants of the shoreland between Egypt and 


Tunisia (in chs. 168-180 of Book Four) nor th 


highly inadequate glimpse of the great western 
world beyond (in chs. 157 196), but the brief inte: 


lude of five chapters (181-185) inserted 


betwee 
them, with which the present study is concert 
It is in these that there is to be found—unmistal 
clear, yet hitherto overlooked—our earliest a 
of the great equatorial trade-route across the Sahara 
This Saharan Herodotus’ “Lit 


chapters” is introduced by a remarkable and 


inte rlude in 


cepted literally, quite impossible bit of geogr: 


which runs as follows: 
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below) Mediterranean sea level, in which the 
groundwater from beneath the long stretches of 
sand comes to the surface as artesian springs, only 
to spread out and evaporate under the desert at 
mosphere into a saline accretion or crust. This 
string of oases, well-known to ancient visitors to 
Ammon’s Oracle at Siwah, entirely substantiates 


the Herodotean account—except that they do not 


continue westward all the way to Morocco! In the 
other direction, east and south from the Oasis of 
Ammon, a second string of oases—Baharia, Fara 
fra, Dakhla, and Kharga—dots the wide wasteland 
of the Egyptian Desert west of the Nile valley, 
thus connecting, however intermittently, the Mar 
marica Depression with Upper Egypt opposite 
Thebes (pl. 79, fig. 2). Of the southernmost pair 
of these oases, the same geographer observes (p. 
152) that 


in the vicinity of Kharga and Dakhla the water 
sometimes gushes from artesian springs whose out 
let is the crater-like center of a small clay knoll, a 
form which first captured the attention of Herodo 
tus, 


What with the saline incrustations and the arte 
sian jets, there is thus considerable justification 
for the picturesque description of “mounds of salt 
from which cold pure water spurts,” even though 
the immediately following account of the Foun 
tain of Helios in the Oasis of Ammon with its daily 
round of paradoxical thermal changes must be 
judged more indulgently with some appreciation of 
the violent fluctuations of heat and cold which day 
and night bring to the desert and the consequent 
contrasts which subsurface water of constant tem 
perature necessarily affords to the surrounding air. 

Herodotus’ sweeping generalization that all the 
watering places are about ten days apart agrees 
very closely with modern travelers’ estimates for 
the journey between Aujila and Siwah and that be 
tween Siwah and Bahariah. Our author was, how 
ever, flagrantly in error when he stated that the 
Oasis of Ammon (i.c. Siwah) could be reached in 
ten days from Thebes. Though the matter is not 
of great moment, the mistake is explicable on the 
supposition that Herodotus’ informant told him 
that the Oasis of Ammon was ten days distant 
from Egypt,’ and he himself, recalling that Cam 
byses’ ill-fated expedition against the shrine of 
Ammon had been despatched from Thebes (III. 

2It was a matter of ten days from Siwah along the Wadi 


Moghara to the Egyptian border in the Wadi Natrun west of 


the Delta. Pliny (N.H. v. 50) expressly estimates the journcy 


RHYS CARPENTER 


26) and that the ram-headed god of this sanctuary 
was a subsidiary of the Theban cult of Ammon 
(IV. 181), had conflated these three items, being 


unaware of the disc repancies in distance. 


It is much more important that Herodotus 
should have asserted that the long road through 
the desert began at Thebes. For there is no other 
passable way westward from Egypt except through 
skirting the tremendous Libyan waste by follow 
ing the corridor behind the escarpment; and though 
Siwah can be reached directly from Memphis via 
the Wadi Natrun, and Baharia from the Fayim, 
the traveler from Upper Egypt must make use of 
the Kharga-Farafra string of oases, even as Cam- 
byses’ expedition did when it marched from Thebes 
to Khargah (“the town of Oasis, seven days’ road 
from Thebes through sand”) only to be over 
whelmed by sandstorm somewhere near Farafra 
(“at about midpoint between this Oasis and that 
of the 26). As 


pointed out, just as straightly as the Nile Valley 


Ammonites”—III. Gautier has 


1S encompassed on the east by the Re d Sea, so on 


the west it is shut off 


“by the solitudes of the Libyan Desert and the Erg 


an erg, the most gigantic and uninhabited 
on the face of the earth,” (so that ) “this single chain 
or system of oases marks the one open route in ex 
istence by which the length of the Libyan Desert 


may be traversed.” 
The starting point of this sole avenue of escape 
westward from Upper Egypt was actually at Aby 
dos, somewhat north of Thebes, which, as Gautier 


ilso remarks, 


where the routes of the 


Arabian Desert, coming from Kosseir, Myos Hormos 


“is the exact spot great 
and even Berenice on the east coast, converge on the 


opposite bank.” 
This is the geographical reason why 


“the environs of Abydos are the foremost site of 
Egyptian prehistory . and Ammon Ra . was 
the only one in the whole Egyptian pantheon whose 
cult, by way ot the Oasis route, was disseminated 


through the Sahara.’”* 


Herodotus never visited the Sanctuary of Ammon 
in the Siwah Oasis; but at Cyrene he had talked 
with other Greeks who had been there: 


“I heard the following account from men of Cyrene 
who said that they had been to Ammon’s oracle 


Oracle of Ammon to Memphis at 12 days 


1ssf and 146 


—— 
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and talked with the Ammonian king, Et 


wonderful 
(II. 22). 


we must 
Hence was derived his knowledge in IV vatch him with 1 test , for his desert 
ram-headed image of Zeus in the Ammon 
and the paradoxical temperatures of the S; 
Helios; and to the inadequacy of this sam 
tion at second hand may be ascribed his failure un INnVvol n-day journey and again 
realize how much farther it was from Siwah ¢ Ul y! It mound and fresh 
Kharga on the route to Thebes. So far, then, exc 1 an abundar . rtile dat palms and 
for the minor errors noted, all is in order with t ; ul dwell the Garaman 
Herodotean account of the great desert road NUuMerot cople, who raise 
Nor were Herodotus’ Cyrenaic infé its in y Sj ny nN alt... and 
any doubt or any error about the next stage west ct dwelling HO} s with four-hors« 
ward behind the long “ridge of sand 


) 


him (II. 22) how King Etearchos of the oa tus to the contrary, the long escarpment 
Ammon had been visited by men of the Nasamon vi ravi oute has been following dies 
“a Libyan nation that inhabits the Syrtis and a tt ill-defined de 
stretch of territory to the east thereof,” and again I hich seet Ot land extension of 
(in IV. 172) how these Nasamones inhabited lowe: seyond, to the west of 
Cyrenaica along the Gulf of Sidra (which i t , lecid he cliff resumes again 
approximately the district around moder ed nh a muci odified form as the southern face of 
bia) and thence long arid 1 iu of the Hammada-el-Homra 
nolitan hinterland: and in its western 

“at harvest time they leave their herds by tl th iummada o inghert, it finally 
in Sahara (pl. 


abundant in their growth. ind wasteland 


and yo inland to gather the dates at a place ¢ 
Augila, where the palms are particularly heavy 


or obvious pas 


rodote an 


The place is still called Aujila and is still no the Stelae « eracl The 


for its dat palms; and still today from the pie d t 1 1 tre | ; to Gibraltar does not 


nearer the sea the pastoral nomads conver; + and nev ould ve existed. In 


the fac c 


Auiila and the other Saharan oases when the most com 


are ripe, to claim their share of the harvest f tator iss i} | ( he third 


resting 
This was all the information that Herod r (lyrenaic of1 


yossessed: but it was accurate, and it was sufh 

to establish the next stage of the Caravan commentators 
ount which we are studying the third resting 


e wa reauty n saramantes are an 
After the Ammonians, by another ten-d ‘ | 


along the ridge ol sand, there is anoth I t! ) J | poli \ id 


| 


like the Ammonian, and water. with met int ¢ ther about 


around it. The name of this spot is Aug t wher! \ V r about where Herodotus lo 
is to this place that the Nasamones « 


cally to harvest the date palms.” (IV text literall ‘ourneving from 


Still today the caravan-track westward from Siwal Aujila westward fe lays and move at the 
follows the arc of the great esc: nent throug! rat i previously hall have covered 
the smaller oases of Jarabub and Jalo to the lov nil id find ourselves amid the dark 
lying and comparatively fertile oasis of Aujila wit e Jebel-es-Si y bleak red upland 
its luxuriant date palms. The distance th ummada-el-Homra. And 
the same as (or a trifle more than) that from t ( her oases with water here nor 
Baharia Oasis or the Wadi Natrun to th tled popu suppose that the di 
Ammon, some 80 to go hours of modern goin ie} rd is mistaken and that the 
with a string of camels, or almost exactl n day te n ave veered northward into 


march. litar southw toward the Fezzan. 
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And in fact, if we had continued in the direction 
already followed between the oases of Jarabub and 
Aujila, slightly west of southwest, we should have 
been heading straight for the nearest of the long 
valley-like depressions, well watered and filled 
with millions of date palms, which are collectively 
called the Fezzan and which constitute the most 
fertile district to be found anywhere in the heart 
of the Sahara. That Herodotus was correctly in 
formed that this was where the Garamantes lived, 
is fortunately proved by his seemingly casual and 
that third 
among the Garamantes “is the nearest point to 


gratuitous remark this resting stage 
the Lotos-eaters, from whom it is a_thirty-day 
journey.” Now, as far as Herodotus is concerned, 
there can be no dispute about the habitat of the 
Lotos-eaters; for in ch. 177 of this same Book he 
set them upon “a foreland projecting into the sea” 
in the land of the Gindanes; and anyone who 
checks the geographic detail of the periplous in 
this section of Herodotus will discover that the 
dense groves of date palms which cover the project- 
ing foreland just east of the town of Tripoli must 
be the spot where the Lotos-eaters led the indolent 
and self-contented existence of those who partake 
of the sweet fruit of the African date. A thirty-day 
trek inland from Tripoii should represent (through 
broken upland and desert country) a distance of 
somewhat more than 500 miles. Perhaps it is partly 
coincidence; but Gustav Nachtigal, the intrepid 
first European penetrator of the Tibesti mountain 
land of the hostile Tibbus, on the start of his ex 
pedition in 1869 took precisely thirty days of 
marching time from Tripoli to reach Murzuk, the 
modern chief town of the Fezzan.* Since Pliny 
and other Roman writers refer to the district thus 
inhabitants as 


reached as Phazania, and to its 


Garamantes, it would be unreasonable to refuse 
the conclusion that this conspicuous group of oases 
forms the third step in Herodotus’ desert route; 
and I do not believe that any student who has seri 
ously and competently considered the evidence 
any But not 
enough consideration has been given to the corol 


has ever reached other decision. 


lary observation that, in swinging southwestward 


into the Fezzan, this route has deviated from its 


* Nachtigal 
with that indicated by 


followed an easterly route which corresponds 


Pliny as passing by the Mons Ater (a 
Arabic yields the 
This route, being well supplied with watering 


term whose direct translation into 


Soda of today) 


Jebel-es 


places was, until the construction of modern motor roads, the 


easiest and most frequent approach to the Fezzan; although 


in Vespasian’s reign a shorter but more difficult alternate ad 
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original direction (dictated by the need of skirting 
the huge Libyan dunes) and is no longer headed 
for the Gibraltar Straits and the “Stelae of Hera 
cles” as Herodotus supposed. 

His mention of the Lotos-eaters in this connection 
may have been intended to tie this inland track 
with his preceding coastal description of Libya; 
but the form in which this remark is introduced 
suggests that it was known to his informants that 
the Fezzan oases were a jyunction-point tor two 
caravan routes, one from the Nile, the other from 
the Mediterranean, uniting here for joint continu 
ance into the desert. No modern geographer, if 
asked whither that continuation led, would for a 
moment be in doubt of the proper answer: during 
uncounted centuries the Sahara has been crossed 
by heading south from the Fezzan over the high 
barren upland which stretches like a saddle be 
tween the great peaks of the Ahagyar and the 
Tibesti ranges (pl. 78, fig. 1). Within hundreds of 
miles east and west, there is no other practicable 
passage to equatorial Africa. That this was indeed 
its course 1n Herodotus’ account (even though he 
himself was unaware of it) will become apparent 
from internal evidence. 

The modern commentator who hopes to assure 
greater accuracy by transferring data gleaned from 
ancient sources to modern survey maps, noting 
the consequent mileage and compass directions, 
may often be harming rather than helping his 
chances for uncovering the truth, because he has 
introduced concepts and criteria unfamiliar to an 
tiquity. Though recorded in stades, distances were 
seldom measured, but roughly computed from 
time elapsed in travel. How inaccurate the result 
might be is apparent to anyone who considers 
Herodotus’ account (in IV. 86) of how he calcu 
lated the length and breadth of the Black Sea. Sim 
ilarly, directions did not derive from compass or 
chart, but were deduced from the general trend 
of routes and the relative location of regions. Thus 
Herodotus supposed (in VII. 176) that the coast 
road through Thermopylae ran north and south 
because he knew that by it one journeyed from 


Thessaly through Locris into Central Greece. More 


specifically, east and west in a fifth century writer 


known, which 
Barth in 185 
Nachtigal, 


Travels and Discoveries in 


caput saxt over the Hammada-el-Homra became 
seemingly 
(The 
Sudan; and H 
Central Africa, 
N.H., V. 36 and 38 


corresponds with the route used by 
pertinent references are to G 
Barth, 


1849-1865 3. 


ahara und 
North and 


Pliny’s account may be found in 
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never mean the cardinal axes but, as such phrases against the ground. In other respects they do not 
as mpos avatodas and mpos thy H@ indicate, ar liffer from ordinary cattle except that their hide is 
only vaguely oriented on the range of shifting thick and harsh | 

points on the horizon where the sun rises and sets t is of course possible that Herodotus or some 
“West,” therefore, since it could not ae | is niormn t ¢ his has here been the victim of a 
within 50 degrees, was obviously not an accurat intry id say that it is not only the 
indication of direction at all. When travelling, or ¥ hoolbo has chuckled at the ab 
went from landmark to landmark along a genera irdity ; yarn al he gullibility of its 
course vaguely fixed in relation to the moving sun rdet owevel .s } n elsewhere in the 


On such a system, the direction in which one starts cts subst: Herodotus 


is apt to be mistaken for the direction in which lateral i tive river courses 
one continues. So Herodotus, having been informed Lt , gions west of the Fezzan preserve 
that the great inland escarpment which h il nur uN nt arvings on their smooth 
a “ridge of sand” ran westward from Egypt b “ mil cords fron past hav 
hind Cyrene, urgued that on this account it must thy na besti moun 
ultimately reach the Atlantic obpr d is cul tablish: but 
peéex pe “Hpaxréwv OTNAEWVY KAL TOU TovTéwi ison to believ he majority are not 

-IV. 185). Just because there never was such ay lraw secause they in 
road of communication between the Nile and lud f crocodiles, giraffes, and 
Morocco, it is not sensible nor good scho hip t tar | 1utomatically rele 
refuse all credence to Herodotus’ Dor ‘ then 1 remote geolos Among the 
tional and proper procedure is to accept j thu enter net cattle with 
as actual and try to discover where it w gy forward ront of their eyes 

As for the ten-day intervals and the marv l I i vi now extinct in 
regularity with which the mound of salt and \ \f iccuml » the ever-in 
fresh water and men dwelling around repeat then ition e Sal This same cli 
selves through two months of travel, one n { exterminated t other animals 
remember that fifth century Greece ascribed to th lw he « on of such stray survi 
Creator its own love of symmetry and geomet: , is the stunt rocod d vered by modern 
form. Oases amid the waterless waste are in them orers ra i | pool hether this strik 
selves so miraculous that their orderly arrangement nely fine bovine us with which it 
behind a straight-ruled line of desert ft ce bec den | ln ompetence to 
manded little more of Greek credulity. \ put losely ( I som I the curved 

But we have not yet finished with th longhort in ho shelter draw 
mantes, who occupied the third resting pla igs, animals whi resumably w brought over 
the route. ! rth iri h nesolit invaders of 

“They sow crops by spreading earth on the sal he n peninsula at some period near 6000 B.« 
(IV. 182). This can only mean—and be intended ha nimal could have ven rise to the 
to mean—that the inhabitants of these oases neu- report « | 1 grazing tle is evident: 
tralized the salinity of the soil, due to continuot ind may still have been common as late as 
evaporation of the undrained surface-water in the he fittl Iry is suggested by other draw 


| 


landlocked wadis, by digging and spreading fresh ins 1c] : be discussed, which 


alluvium from the wadi floors and stagnant pools n tl g101 re executed in the 


Precisely in this way the inhabitants of the Fezzan 

today succeed in cultivating various kinds of gra hes iramantes hu ive-dwelling Ethi 
and even a small amount of cotton to supplement ins W ur-hors he spectacular 
the magnificent staple harvest from their date rchaeological confirmation o thoroughly im 


palms. itement is suff ly familiar in ces 

not widely known among 

Among them are found the backward-grazing ’ 

one certail cal pro ct 

ittle. These are so called because the \ have the 
‘ ‘ 

horns bent so tar in tront that the y cannot graze I I i i norse-drawn Car did not 


they move forward because they strike their horn gypt un vas introduced by the Hyksos, 


\ 


it could hardly have reached the inner Sahara ex 
cept through the coastal Libyans and hence not 
until the New Kingdom. Such a drawing, accord- 
ingly, cannot be more than a millennium older 
than Herodotus and may well be fairly close to 
his time. In the light of such a document, it is 
completely impermissible to deny credence to his 
explicit and unambiguous statement that the Gara- 
mantes used such vehicles.’ 


“These cave-dwelling Ethiopians are the swiftest 
footed of all men of whom we have report. They 
live on snakes and similar reptiles. They use a lan- 


guage unlike any other, much like the twitter of 
bats.” 


It is most probable that the ancient Libyans were 
of white (ie. non-Negroid) Berber stock and 
spoke a Hamitic group of dialects related to the 
important non-Semitic component of ancient Egyp- 
tian. Berber dialects are still to be heard in most 
of the North African oases, including Siwah, Au- 
jila, and at Sokna in the Fezzan; while the vast 
area southwest of the Fezzan, all the way to the 
bend of the Niger, belongs almost exclusively to 
the Tuareg, who are as pure Berber as exist any- 
where. There is therefore considerable probability 
that the Garamantes of classical times were Libyan 
Berbers. Ever since its formation at the close of 
the last Ice Age, the Sahara has created a tre- 
mendous barrier against the equatorial Negro 
races; but the breaches in the great desert rampart 
—notably, the Nile valley and the caravan route 
of Herodotus, leading from Lake Chad to the 
Gulf of Sidra—have always permitted a certain 
amount of infiltration. Until the eastern Arab 
joined the contest, the history of the Sahara might 
be presented as an unending conflict between the 
Libyan Berber working southward and the equa- 
torial Negro filtering northward. More recently, 
for several centuries the Tuareg (and in certain 
districts the Arabs) have harried, plundered, and 
enslaved the southern Negro population without 
respite or truce. It is in terms of this racial opposi- 
tion that we may best interpret the Garamantian 
hunt in pursuit of the fleet-foot Ethiopian. 

There is, however, a third ethnic factor, beside 
Berber and Negro, in the central Sahara. South of 
the Fezzan, there rises the great triangular moun 

5 Like the long-horned cattle, horses apparently disappeared 
from the Sahara with the increased desiccation of the entire 
area; and since camels, previously very rare in the Sahara, 
were introduced on a considerable scale during late Roman 


imperial times, it is likely that they supplanted horses during 


that period. With a more favorable shift of climate, the 
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tain mass of Tibesti, whose volcanic peaks are the 
highest points of the desert, with summits more 
than 10,000 feet above the Mediterranean level. 
Here today dwell the aloof Tibbus, maintaining an 
isolation of custom, language, and race which is 
truly remarkable. Though darker skinned than the 
Berbers, they are said to be no more than modified 
by Negroid admixture; and in the build of their 
bodies and their unbelievable hardiness, endurance, 
and agility are set apart from other Saharan people. 
Nachtigal suggested that these Tibbus of the Ti- 
besti are descendants of the fleet-foot, reptile-cating, 
rock-dwelling “Ethiops” whom the Garamantes 
pursued in Herodotus’ narrative. And if the Tibbus 
are the remnants of a more widespread indigenous 
Central Saharan folk, Nachtigal may have been 
entirely correct in his surmise. In any event, it is 
toward their remote and barely accessible moun- 
tains that Herodotus’ caravan route next led: 


“From the Garamantes after another ten days’ jour- 
ney there is another salt mound with water (sc. 
oasis) and around it there dwell men named Ata 
rantes” (IV. 184). 
There is trouble here with the final word of this 
passage, since most of the major manuscripts do not 
read “Atarantes,” but “Atlantes.” Modern editors, 
following the authority of late classical writers, 
have preferred the alternate Atarantes, observing 
that the name Aflantes is also used by Herodotus 
for the inhabitants of the next following station 
under Mt. Atlas and that this might have occa- 
sioned the confusion. I imagine that “Atarantes” 
is more nearly correct (though not necessarily what 
Herodotus himself wrote down). Etymologically, 
the word Atarantes opens up some interesting vistas. 
All over North Africa where the Berbers have 
been, the word Adrar survives as a place-name for 
isolated uplands. Any good gazetteer will list at 
least half a dozen conspicuous instances, spread all 
the way from the Atlantic Rio de Oro to the Fez- 
zan, near which there is the Adrar-of-the-Tassili 
and the Tadrart (which I take to be a feminine, 
perhaps diminutive, form of the word with the 
typical Berber feminine fore-and-aft ¢ affix). “Ata- 
rantes” in Herodotus may accordingly be a Hel- 
lenized form signifying “people of the Adrar,” or 


Highlanders. And since the Saharan plateau rises 
horse seems to have been rintroduced to the desert by the 
Arabs about the time of their great penetration of the Sahara 
in the 11th century of our era. More recently they have again 
lost ground; and horse and camel 

shouldered out by the jeep and half-track car. 


today, alike are being 
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everywhere on the south out of the dey 


pressions 


which the oases of Fezzan lie, the next caravan 
stage beyond the Garamantes must be located in 
the uplands. 

“Atarantes” would thus be a collective topical 


and not a racial or tribal term; and herein may lie 


an explanation for Herodotus’ peculiar statement 


that these Atarantes 


“are the only nameless people known; for though, 
taken all together, they are called Atarantes, no in 
dividual one of them has a name.” 


However, Herodotus does not appear to mean 
that there are no tribal names, or names for racial 
subdivisions, but quite specifically that the indi 
vidual members of this people make no use of any 
distinguishing personal appellation. And if this is 
so, once again we are led to the Tibbus of the moun 
tain stronghold of the desolate Tibesti massif. In 
Sahara und Sudan (450f) Nachtigal relates the 
strange attitude of the modern Tibbus in regard 
to individual personal names. A Tibbu married 
woman (who, like the Carian women in Herodo 
tus, may not eat with her husband) turns her face 
away when she speaks to her man and will not 
utter his name in the presence of others. Save in 
direst emergencies, the woman’s sisters and parents 
will not allow the man’s name to pass their lips 
In consequence, when a young man marries, his 
name is thenceforth so seldom uttered that i: vir 
tually disappears, to be replaced by some circum 
locution. When his children are referred to, he 
himself may be mentioned as So-and-So’s father; 
but when these children in their turn marry, the 
males must join their Sire in anonymity.® If such a 
practice obtained in antiquity among the ancestors 
of this people, it is easy to understand how neigh 
boring races might say of them that they had no 
individual names.” 

As for Herodotus’ final comment that these Ata 
rantes 

“execrate the sun overhead and foully reproach him 


for afflicting them and their land with his burnis g 
heat,” 


it may be remarked that the caravan route is her 
crossing the tropic circle as it approaches the de 
scent to the southern Sahara and that there are 
today no oases and not much water on the waste 


killed 


ume another, which will of 


®Similarly a who has another 


his original name and as 


man must abandor 


be subject to the customary taboo in the mouth 


by marriage 


7 
T Perhaps it is not obligatory to restrict th 
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n Tejerri and Tummo, this being 
sed ind exhausting part ol the whole 


the skele 


and wayfarers who have succumbed 


ert, as attested by 


tion has been a major source of con 


among the commentators; yet it and 


1¢ station thereafter are in reality decisive evi 


ence for the orientation and obj tive of the great 
oute. That Herodotus himself misapprehended the 


iphical implications, does not invalidate the 


accuracy of the information which he had gathered: 


‘After another ten days there is another salt mound 
and water and men dwell around it. Adjoining this 
salt there is a mountain, the name of which is Atlas 
This is slender and perfectly round and so high 
tl said 
neither in 
The 


at this 


that its summits cannot be seen be 
winter are they free 
Pillar of the Sky. 
mountain take their name from it; 


Atlantes.” (IV. 184) 


cause summer nor 


of clouds natives call if the 


The men 


the YY are called 


lender, circular, and very lofty peak, which 


a cloud the year round, should be an active 


volcano: but before such an inference is reached, 


it would be well to remember Herodotus’ disturb 


drawing on his Homeric memories for 


vivid detail to adorn 


ing trait ol 
his narrative. 
, in the proem to his History he gives a mytho 
sible 


h Phoenicians from their ships 


illy impos version of the story of lo, in 
drawn up on 
the Argive strand peddle their wares and kidnap 
unsuspecting native women (I. 1.) while in a 
variant (I. 5) Io is seduced by a Phoenician ship 
Rather 
been borrowed from the swincherd’s autobiography 
in the Odyssey (XV 


Book Il, the account ol the lonian and Carian tree 


wmoters in the LD lta who save the if skins by becom 


master. obviously, all these details have 


420ff). Again, in ch. 152 of 


the Pharaoh’s mercenaries does not agree with 
Assyrian record in which Gyges of Lydia dis 


enaries specifi to aid Psam 


met | 


in his revolt; but it does conform very 
its stirring detail with Odysseus’ feigned 
raid on the Delta (Od. XIV., 257 

> present passage the verbal parallels 

de cription ol the mountain above 

are too exact to be fortuitous, 

been re 

Beni Sau 


Beni Snous 


\ 
The next 
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pev otpavov ebipuv ixave 

bfein vedtan juv dpi Bnxe 

Kvaven* TO ovror éputi, trot’ aibpn 

xeivou ovr’ dv obr’ év 

(XII, 73 76). 

And when Herodotus gives the name of the moun- 
tain as Atlas and adds that the natives call it the 
Pillar of the Sky, we must not overlook the ref.- 
erence in the Odyssey (I. 53f) to Atlas 


“Who knows the depths of all the sea and holds 
Tall columns keeping earth and sky asunder.” 


sut there is no justification here, afiy more than 
in the story of Psammetichos’ Ionian mercenaries, 
to reject the whole account as mere Homeric remi 
foundation in 


niscence without 


fact; for why 
should Herodotus have recalled (consciously or 
unwittingly) Scylla’s cloud-capped mountain and 
the sky-pillars of Atlas unless there was something 
in his information similar enough to bring these 
things to mind? If we believe in Herodotus’ cara 
van route at all, we are entitled to expect that some 
twenty days’ travel beyond Fezzan, there should be 
a conspicuous and memorably high volcanic peak 
though whether it carried a cloud because it was 
an active volcano or merely because its isolated alti 
tude made it a cloud-catcher, and whether its local 
name in any way resembled the Greek word “At 
las,” must be left undetermined. 

The peak itself is indubitably there. Nachtigal 
was apparently the first modern European to be 
hold it. Shortly before sunset of July 11, 1869, from 
a stony wasteland rather less than 2000 feet above 
sea-level, he suddenly caught sight of the huge 
mass of the Tarso heights, which he judged to be 
“several thousand metres” above him, filling the 
eastern horizon, and rising over this the “giant cone” 
of Emi Tussidé. Actually, the peak was still more 
than thirty miles away with its isolated, round vol 
canic top clearing its wildly rifted shoulders by fully 
2000 feet and the desert to its west by nearly gooo 
feet.” Perfectly symmetrical in form, alone on its 
distant horizon, after the featureless monotony of 
weeklong plodding over dreary gravel and rock up 
to the southward watershed, the sight of Emi Tus 
sidé must be the most memorable landmark of the 
Sahara crossing. If the oasis dwellers with whom 
the Cyrenean Greeks came into contact knew any 
thing to tell of the great caravan route which 
passed through their stations, the great mountain 
“Atlas” 


Atlantes 


Conceivably Libyan-Berber “adrar” could become 


in Greek mouths; even more readily At(a)rantes 
could yield this result. 
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would certainly be included. And as we shall see 
a little later in this study, some youthful Nasa- 
mones of Aujila had actually passed that way into 
the Tropics and come back home to recount their 
adventures. In this way Herodotus had heard of 
the great mountain; but since the travelers had set 
out toward the west from Aujila (in order to pass 
through the gap between the Jebel-es-Soda and the 
Haruj-el-Aswad to reach the Fezzan depression of 
El-Hofra), Herodotus mistakenly supposed that 
the great mountain lay thirty days west of Aujila 
and must therefore be situated near the Gibraltar 
Strait. It is strange to reflect that Herodotus may 
“Pillar 


of the Sky” with the giant of Greek mythology and 


have been the first to identify the African 


by mislocalising it near the Gibraltar Strait to have 


been responsible for the ultimate attachment ot the 


name of Atlas to the Moroccan range. And per 


haps, if the ancient Mauretanians used the same 


name as the modern Moroccan Berbers for this 


mountain mass, the words Idraren Draren, in 
which the ubiquitous “adrar” is twice contained, 
may have encouraged such an identification on the 
part of Greek geographers. 

To all this there is a pertinent objection to be 
made. The present caravan track between the Fez 
zan and Lake Chad (by which alone the eastern 
Sahara is regularly crossed from north to south) 


saline Ka 


war to Bilmo and thus descends from the uplands 


leads from Tummo down through the 


too far to the west to allow any sight of Tussidé 
or the Tibesti massif. 

To such an objection the reply might be made 
that Herodotus does not say that the great mountain 
was actually on the caravan route, but that it ad 
joined it (€xerac), and that, whether visible or not, 
the existence of the high Tibesti mountains must 
have been known to every wayfarer. (In Nachti 
gal’s day the inhabitants of the Fezzan knew a good 
deal about the Tibbus and the Tibesti, even though 
they refused to accompany the explorer thither.) 
gut I do not think that this is the correct solution 
to the difficulty. 

At Cyrene, Herodotus had heard another account 
of passage through the desert, but had obviously 
not realized that it referred to the same track which 
we have been tracing, and introduced it quite in 
dependently elsewhere in his History. The exploit 
of the five young Nasamones is one of the most 


®* The most recent survey sets the altitude 


265 metre hich 1s almost precisel h ne as that of 


Sicihan Etna 
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frequently quoted and colorful tales in Herodotus, lad 1 , the huge swamps, the great 
| Yq | j 


but its modern commentators have not been very river with its ci diles, all combine to prove that 


felicitous in its elucidation. Familiar though it may t nust Nave penetrat mM sub-equatorial 


be, it will bear re-examination: \-I [ I i where was the 


tle black men? 
This is what I heard from men of ae thei 

tha town 

said that they had visited the oracle of A 


engaged in conversation with Etearchos, th from the 


monian king. Now the talk somehow turned to \ he gy su was the Niger is 
Nile, how nobody knew its source, and Etearchos | bets little familiarity with the 
said that some Nasamon ans had once come t 1s | : rey hy by} lant ind readily ac 
court . and being asked if they had any : 

literature. It is true 
information about the desert parts of Libya 1 
said that some of their own chieftains’ sons had ily possible to cross 


come rather out of hand and attempted all sor i n sout t to the great elbow of 


daring deeds and, in particular, had chosen five th reg today asionally do 


y 


their number by lot to explore the wastes of Af: i ‘ id have nvolved a wu vy ot con 

and see whether they could behold somethir 1 alte 
( ma thou mics diavyona 

than those who had hitherto gone farth 


So these youths, well provided with rough difhicul ges and broken 


ter and food, set out and first passed through the ir mount 1; and the geogray etting does 


habited zone and thus reached the region of wild | rrespond with the n iv hecause the 


animals and thence penetrated the desert, dir . | 
, ” re am 
their path toward the West. 

trees its 


And here we may interrupt the narrative t inundatic do n nstitute “enormous swamps,” 


serve that, since the Oasis of Aujila was Nasa d it mely unlikely that Negrilloes, the 
nian territory, it is fairly obvious that the youths’ little bla nen of less than medium height,” were 
ambition to see what lay beyond the furthest known — ever found so he we heir present haunts 
was equival nt to following the caravan route to int elgial ngo and ench Equatorial Afri 
discover its final goal. The passage from in it the trouble is pt tor the Niger, 
habited region through the zone of wild animal ec] o b great tward running river 
into the desert is narrated from the Cyrenean view tt n ed the Sahara, large enough to 
point, since Aujila already lay inland behind 

“ridge of sand”; but in any case the start “t rd tt vi , t it was there in 
the westwind” must have brought the travelers to rodot Ni cent o. the whol 
the Fezzan. Did they strike out thence into the u east of La 1 was a great shal 
known or merely follow the trans-Saharan t ' ea, covering an area roughly the 
Their own story should supply the answer telgium as land ther. This was 


( 
After having passed through much sandy ter: had (then 


after many days they beheld trees growing in ipl ( en i c ) through the 
and advancing, they were helping themselv« f tl ihy 1azal—not the 
fruit on these trees when small men, of | chief 

moderate he ight, set upon them and took tne 

ymous 
tive. The Nasamones under tood notl ing ol 
pression 
led them through enormous swamps, beyond which ext hit vas erst 


veech nor their captors of the Nasamonian 
they reached a town where everyone was of t! Z eat tre iver (pl ig and pl 
of their captors and black of color. A great 1 I { ' — vaters of Lake Chad 
ran past the town, flowing from west to « 
in it were to be seen crocodiles. ) flow along 
“Let this suffice for the story related by Ammonian tt if e soil. Less than a cen 
Etearchos, save that he declared (accord ng 
Cyrenean account) that the Nasamon« 
home again and that the people among whon 
had been were all sorcerers. Etearchos, too 
tured that the flowing river was the Nile 


| 
lowlands of 


is indeed reasonable.” cic, | investigator, 


\ 
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One may conclude that until the early centuries of 
the Christian era this low-lying and now com- 
pletely waterless region of the lowlands of the Chad 
may have been a great zone of lakes and marshes 
dotted with sandy or rocky archipelagos.’ 


The countless unfossilized skeletons of fish which 
still strew the vast Bodele basin, the occasional 
skeletons of elephants in a region where neither 
grass nor water is any longer to be found, the rock- 
drawings of Yarda where hippopotami are rep- 
resented, and the numerous ruins of settled villages, 
especially where the Bahr-el-Ghazal falls into the 
Jurab (to quote the same authority), all testify to 
the remarkable change which has overtaken this 
huge landlocked sink at the southern edge of the 
great desert (pl. 79, fig. 5).°** 

Accordingly, since there is excellent reason for 
supposing that in antiquity a great tropical river 
ran northeast into Borku, south of the great Ti 
besti mountains, spreading out into a vast swamp 
land, I suggest that it was here that the Nasamonian 
youths were captured by the little black men and 
taken through the intricate tropical marsh to some 
settlement on the bank of the river, whence they 
beheld crocodiles in the stream (and to judge by 
the archaeological and palaeological evidence, also 
hippopotami in the water and elephants on the 
shoreland). 

Such a conclusion is tantamount to the assertion 
—in itself entirely reasonable—that the Nasamo- 
nian band merely followed the same trans-Saharan 
route which we have been tracing; but it supplies 
the interesting modification of supplying a reason 
for supposing that in antiquity when the Bodele 
basin was still fertile, this much nearer exit from 
the desert was the terminus of the Saharan crossing, 
rather than (as in modern times) Lake Chad. But 
such a course would have skirted the Tibesti massif 
close to the west of it, using Emi Tussidé as its 

19 Col, Jean Tilho in Geographical Journal 
258. Cf. also G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, 77f. 


10@1n fig. 5 a modern geographer has indicated with a 
line of dots and dashes the presumed extent of inundation 


(1920) 


of the Chad-Bodele Depression in the not too remote past— 
an area not far short of 100,000 square miles! 

11'To King Etearchos’ final remark that the people whom 
the Nasamonian youths reached “were wizards, one and all,” 
the appropriate Nachtigal’s 
habitants of the Logone region beyond Chad 


comment is report on the in 
“Niemand zsweifelt 
daran, dass jeder Makari-Mann ein Zauberer sci.” 
Sudan, 533). 


12 The most striking instance of this principle occurs earlier 


(Sahara und 


in Book IV (ch. 42) when, in narrating the exploit of the 
Phoenician ships which circumnavigated Africa at the 
mand of the. Pharaoh Necho (ca. 600 n.c.). H. reports as some- 
thing which he himself did not believe, that “while sailing 


com- 
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landmark (pl. 79, fig. 2)—which brings us back to 
the caravan route of Book IV, from which we di 


gressed to consider the Nasamonian exploit.” 


“After ten days’ journey there is a salt-mine with 
men living by it. Their houses in every case ar 
constructed of blocks of salt (dAivwv yovdpwv). For 
this part of Libya is rainless, otherwise, when it 
rained, the house-walls would disintegrate. The salt 
there is dug out in two kinds, white and blueish 
I have nowhere noted any observation that this 
highly peculiar description of the final desert-sta 
tion on the caravan route is, in itself alone, proof 
positive that we must discount Herodotus’ belief 
that the Morocco, 
and that in reality it had an equatorial trend. What 


route continued westward to 
is equally important, the picturesque and improba 
ble detail, perhaps hardly credited by the writer 
himself, supplies a touchstone for the accuracy of 
his information.’* Just as dates are the prime ob 
ject of trade and export from the North-Saharan 
oases, so salt has always been the staple product 


of commerce in the southern Sahara to furnish 


sub-equatorial Africa with the vital commodity 


which Nature has denied to it: 


‘Les gisements de sel sont nombreux en Sahara et 


font défaut au Soudan. Les Sahariens trou 


vent dans ces gisements de quoi solder leurs achats 
de vivres, et le transport de sel occupe des tribus 
entiéres, comme celui de la datte dans le Nord.”!*# 


On the present trans-Saharan route from the Fez 
zan to Lake Chad the next halt after crossing the 
great shoulder between the Ahaggar and the Ti 
besti mountains is the little string of oases of Kawar, 
among which are the extensive salt works of Bil 
ma. Nachtigal speaks” of “inexhaustible salt-mines” 
here, from which “almost all of Bornu and the 
Haussa states” are supplied, and describes the salt 


laden caravans “with some 3000 camels in each” 


around Libya they had the sun on their 


Medi 


“on the 


right.” In the 
terranean the sun, being always to the south of one, i 
left” for a ship sailing west, and no one in Herodotus’ day 
could ever have suspected that this would not be the 

the southern 
sky to the 


hemisphere where the sun 
north of 


moving acros 


one, would be “on the right Nx 


could have invented such a claim because it would never 


have occurred to anyone as a possibility; and 


Phoeni 


needlessly sceptical—especia 


nseq iently 
the modern commentator 
Africa is 
currents are for the 


who doubts the in circum 
Navigation of 


ocean most part extremely 
uch a voyage undertaken clockwise 
128 Aug 


Sahara, 


Bernard, Afrique Septentrionale et Occidentale 
in Vidal de la Blache and Gallois, 
verselle, vol. x1, Part 2. Paris, 1939 


18 Sahara und Sudan, 533-5 


Geographic Un 


E 
‘ 
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which travel thrice a year; while Barth supplies an Kanem were even then being supplied. As at Bil 
even more detailed and impressive account of this re were two les, 1 tter pure white, 
rather surprising industry. The salt is produ 


two grades, the finer being snow-white, the poorer nerary in Herodotu uptly ends; 


of a greyish or grey-green cast. Although the salt t 1, int sodele basin (or, by the modern 
is formed into slabs and bloc neither Nacht il rout r t lays eyonda Bilma) the 


nor Barth reports any houses built of these; but steppeland 


much farther to the West, where the salt for the glVve to lotted expan ind these in 


Nigerian trade is worked and transported to Tim- turn t odlat ind h. It the end of the 


buktu, Ibn Batuta some centuries ago beheld the \ out counting rests and p it has 


walls of a town which he calls Teghazza entirely e1 ed two full months is travel. 


constructed from slabs of salt. The story in Herodo ob re, Herodotus tscript to the 


tus therefore rings true. 
Gautier (in Sahara: the Great Desert, tr. May 


' ridge of sam toward the South and 
hew, p. 179) writes of the Bilma mines that 


hinterland, the country is waste and 
“The salt is found here in a very pure stat nd sere without anima: i we rain Of wooded 
is carefully prepared by traditional methods. . . . Crop of moisture in it. 
These salt works, situated on the finest caravan route 
of the Sahara, contribute much to its traffic.” ed; for it expressly refers 
And indeed it may be entirely possible that th u ridy t sand great escarpment with 
trans-Saharan route itself originally came into ex ‘ t escription of the route opened, and con 
istence through a junction between the search for quently it properly app! nly to the region 
salt, penetrating the desert from the South, and the —b* hind t ges of the route along the oases 
cultivation of date palms, invading the desert from iniand from Cy short, } 1 summary de 


oasis to oasis from the North. Once such a meeting tremendously 


was established, all manner of equatorial commodi h—almost as 


ties would have moved over the route, to be ex tn bind t 10 of Herodotus—Gautier writes 


changed for Mediterranean manufactured war« : 
great Libyan Erg, we find what is 


Ost imposing |! f dunes on the 


but on this highly important economic aspect the 
text of Herodotus unfortunately maintains com vhole { f the earth. The 


y co ast areca, 


ylete silence; for of all this traffic—perhaps becaus« niles in length by to 


wide. It is a 


it was diverted to Phoenician trading posts on th rep me ANnOW Nal \ntarctic, and un 
t is impenetrabl 

Barbary coast—Herodotus heard and knew noth a. Within 
: the Libyan Desert we find an ex 

ing. Cyrene at any rate was not involved. 1 
sence OF wells, 

If my suggestion 1s accepted, that in ant jt 
the Saharan crossing was directed not at Chad but 


at the considerably closer Bodele basin, by passing Me *»- ~~ lity of this hug 
farther to the east under the Tibesti massif it would which forced th 
have missed (pl. 79, fig. 2) the Kawar oases and the oes the upper Nile at ” es and Abydos 
Bilma salt mines; but this hardly invalidates the evi- \u 


dence. For salt abounds almost everywhere in this re it could 


huge territory south of the Tibesti, being merely th C lasl d ith for the green wv 1 beyond the 


final product of the desiccation of all the lost desert 

streams which in the remote past descended from 

the surrounding highlands. And actually at Budu ( es alt erodotus, | rans-Saharan 
in Borku, some four days’ march from the | and tf pel his t nstead of Nasa 
highest of the Tibesti peaks, on the way to th 1 detachment of the Roman army in 
dele basin, Nachtigal found salt being extra tion of ripolitana which explored it. As 
and spoke of huge deposits from which Wadai ly 1g BA iclius Balbus, proconsul of Tu 


nar 


‘In Bere LXxILA (p. 389) the a phot 

gr ft f salt turned out at Tau t ’ 

or Occidental, trans-Saharan route. It wou 
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nisia, had occupied the Garamantian capital (by 
which we may perhaps understand Ghadames on 
the Mediterranean side of the Hammada-el-Homra, 
some 300 miles inland from Tripoli and well to 
the north of the Fezzan). Later, under Vespasian, 
a punitive expedition of three months’ duration, 
under the command of a certain Septimius Flaccus, 
seems to have occasioned the Roman occupation 
of the entire Fezzan. And finally—though we are 
not told at precisely what date—a certain Julis 
Maternus set out from Garama (which should cer 
tainly be one of the Fezzan oases, though not 
necessarily to be identified with modern Jerma) 
and marched southward to “ 


Agisymba where the 
rhinoceros foregather.” The expedition occupied a 


full season of four months. Of “Agisymba” I know 


i7 I he 
about 


Ptolemy, from whom the 


Maternus is 
thought that Agisymba must be 


geographer information 


(Book I, ch 


south of the 


Flaccus and derived Vili) 


equator (I, ix 
and x); but he 


is extremely critical of his own source of in 
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and can make nothing; but it is difficult to suggest 
any other plausible objective or course for such an 
expedition out of the Fezzan into tropical Africa 
except the age-old trans-Saharan crossing over the 
Tibesti-Ahaggar saddle to Borku or Bornu and the 
flooded Bodele lowlands leading to the lakes and 
marshes of Chad. But whether, as the gathering 
place of rhinoceros might suggest, Julis Maternus 
penetrated any farther into equatorial lands and 
crossed Wadai into Dar-Fur, who shall decide? 

And that late 


medieval Arab times, of the great caravan route 


is the last that we hear, until 


across the Sahara. 
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formation yn this region of wide expanse next to unknown 


Acthiopia” and obviously very badly oriented on the Tran 
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The Purpose of the Warrior Image from Capestrano 


LOUISE ADAMS HOLLAND 


Tue heig >» Capestrano Warrior 1 


or a little more than seven Roman feet 


entury BA 


inv of the 


alone astonishes us, unused as we ar there is no 


monumental stone sculpture from the hand ol n y ( nm c site le igned to 


Italic artist, but it is not on its dimensions on 
that the image depends for effect. There is whole monu 
thing in the grim immobility of the figure w! nd xcept for 1 letachable head 
inspires an uneasiness close to dismay. The rigid n of soft limestone 


frontality of the pose (pl. So, hig. 1) with { ome details 


actly parallel and side by side, the formality of 1 ft the il storel e of 


ar hai 


panoply with its literal accuracy of detail, convin whole is un 


the beholder that here is something more than th d bat nd gest of the Italic or 


repres ntation of a barbarian soldier, tu ( a tri ntl he equip 


is a symbol or an instrument rather than to unparall 
The hillingly lifeless effect, far from being 1] illed res | 


ponas to ob 


helmet, 


result of ineptitude on the part of the sculy I rials O18 A driatic 
seems de liber itely inte nded. s| he following needed 


$10n suggests the spec ial use whi h this uni ims, if could 


was perhaps de signed to serve. If the | ription plainly 


correct, the wonder is not that there are tten in a South 


but that even one example has survived x I ect I y no! niortunat ly, than 


In 1934 the Warrior was discovered by in mnectic about 


in a vineyard which subsequent investigation |! n, wv night, if only we could read 
proved to be situated above an Iron Age cem ent 
The place in the Abruzzi lies in a reg 


shared In a very ancient Itali culture 


inhumation was the dominant burial tnecory 


the style, from the ins ription, and from th ne graves 


ol the arms and accoutrements, the statuc metery are 
* See . fig I For full de iption a 
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too poor to be crowned by such an ambitious and 
costly monument. No one of them shows equip- 
ment like that of the image, though other ceme- 
teries of the same archaeological zone have pro- 
duced striking parallels. Even more important is 
the absence of signs of long exposure to the weather, 
or to the kind of damage deliberate or accidental, 
to which a free-standing monument of such vul- 
nerable material would ordinarily be subject. The 
surface is unusually fresh, the edges of slightly raised 
details are sharp and definite, and considerable 
traces of color have survived. The back is in almost 
perfect condition. Such scars as there are appear on 
the front, the surface which was uppermost as the 
statue lay in the ground, and which thus was ex- 
posed to blows from implements used in the culti- 
vation of the vineyard. It would seem that the 
Warrior was buried soon after being made. 

It is plain that the statue was designed to be ex- 
hibited upright, as it now appears in the Villa 
Giulia Museum. The feet are cut in one with the 
base on which it was obviously meant to stand. 
The broad-brimmed hat is an awkward accessory 
for a recumbent figure. The back (pl. 80, fig. 3) is 
painstakingly finished to the last detail; the side 
views show the significant feature of spears carved 
on the supports; and only from the side can the 
full sweep of the crest be appreciated (pl. 80, fg. 2). 
Evidently the image was intended not only to stand 
upright, but to be visible from all points of view. 
Yet from the time of the discovery it has been re 
marked that the weapons are disposed as if they 
were laid on a body in the grave. They are not 
attached to the person or grasped in the hands, but 
lie under the loosely crossed arms in an arrange 
ment familiar from burials.’ 

The warrior resembles a double exposure on a 
photographic film in that he represents two succes 
sive poses at once. Though he is propped up on his 
feet, the stiffness of his body, combined with the 
lax arms and open hands so indifferent to sword 
and axe and dagger, show that he is laid out in 
death. How are we to explain the purpose of such 
a scheme? 


*On the dead man upright see Boethius, op.cit, 179-183; for 
the arrangement of the weapons see Mariani, op.cit. 353: “tal 
volta si caricava il morto di ornamenti ¢ altri oggetti, dopo che 
era stato deposto, messi sciolti sopra di esso.” 

10 See note 9 above. 

'! Translation and text from W. R. 
vol 


Paton, Loeb Ed. 1923, 
“Orav yap peradddin ris wap’ abrois rév 
dvipGy, éxpopds xoulterar wera rod Nowwod 
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Professor Boethius has already appropriately ap- 
plied to the enigma of the standing corpse the de- 
scription of a Roman funeral in Polybius (6. 53) :*° 
“Whenever any illustrious man dies, he is carried 
at his funeral into the forum to the so-called rostra, 
sometimes conspicuous in an upright posture and 
more rarely reclined.”™* It remains to explain under 
what peculiar circumstances an “illustrious man” 
must be buried in effigy because he had uninten- 
tionally cheated the gods by escaping death. Livy 
(8.9.4-13) supplies us with the necessary details in 
his story of the devotio of the first Decius in 340 B.c. 
He expressly declares (8.11.1) that he has drawn 
the account from the records of an ancient practice, 
and that he has preserved the words of the inherited 
formula.’* Apparently we have in the devotio a frag- 
ment of religious tradition from the Italic past. 
Moreover, it will be shown below that the Romans 
must have derived this particular ritual from one of 
the inhuming branches of the Italic family, such as 
the Capestrano region illustrates. The Warrior may 
well represent an “illustrious man” who suffered a 
fate unusual, to be sure, but recognized as possible 
since ritual provision was made for it. 

As Livy (8.9.4ff) tells us, the Roman cause was 
going badly in a battle with the Latins when one of 
the consuls, P. Decius Mus, sent word to his col 
league that he was offering himself as a sacrifice for 
victory. He donned the required costume, took his 
stand upon a spear laid on the ground, and repeated 
after the priest the formula of devotio. He first 
prayed to the gods of heaven, earth, and hell to 


send victory to the Romans, and to visit the enemy 


with “fear, shuddering, and death,” and then vowed 
himself along with the troops of the enemy to the 
spirits of the dead and to the Earth."* Thereupon 
he vaulted fully armed upon his horse and rushed 
into the thickest of the fight, “a conspicuous object 
to either army.” Wherever he rode men were 
stricken with fear, and when he finally fell be- 
neath a rain of missiles, the Latins abandoned the 
battle. 

It is apparent that the intention of Decius was 
clear to the enemy who shared with the Romans 
the institution of devotio as well as many other 
mpos roils Kahouyévous éuBdrous els wore 

12 Haec 


nova 


, etsi omnis divini humanique moris memoria abolevit 
h 


ut tradita nuncupataque sunt 


peregrinaque ommia priscis ac patrus pracferendo 


ib re duxi verbs quoque 1psis, 
reterre 
1s” legiones auxiliaque hostium Deis 


mecum Manibus 


Tellurique devoveo.” Livy 8.9.8. 
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While the 


wish to defeat his purpose by leaving hi 


traditional practices."* enemy 


it would be impossible for them to remain passive 


before his savage attack. They would naturally try 
5 


to defend themselves in such a way as to avoid in 
flicting a mortal wound, and yet, short of killing 
him, to hurt and mutilate him in every possibk 
way. In the heat of battle, it would be difficult to 
maintain this delicate balance. The first two Decii 
according to the tradition, were indeed kill d, on 


340 B.C, 
In 294 B.C, 


at Veseris in (Livy 8.9.12) and the othe: 


at Sentinum (Livy 10.28.14-18). That 
such was not always the outcome is proved by th 
record of the procedure to be followed in case th 


devotus escaped death (Livy 8.10.12): “it the man 
who has been devoted dies, it is deemed that all is 
well; if he does not die, then an image of him 
seven feet tall or more is buried in the earth and 
an expiatory offering is slain; where the image has 
been buried, thither a Roman magistrate may not 
go 

It seems possible that the Capestrano Warrior i 
the image “seven feet tall or more” which served 
as the surrogate for a man who had survived the 
devotio, and that it was buried to satisfy the ritual 
requirement after it had been exhibited upright at 


] 


such a funeral as would have been due the actual 


body of the hero. 


M4Livy (8.6.15) 
the Romans 


that before the battle the anx 


was sharpened by the fact 


says 
that the 


against the Latins, who were like themselves “lingua 


armorum genere, institut ante ommia miiitari 


entes.”” Rome, a late foundation, shows in her 


tions her kinship with the Italic peoples from whom h 


tion and her folk ways were derived. Conspicuou 


( Wissov 


The pr 


cxam 
the common heritage are the wer sacrum 
and the fetial priesthood (ibid. 550) 
the conquered under the yoke was used by the 
(Livy 


9.6.1) 


the Samnites 9.42.7) and by the Samni 
(Livy 


Romans 
devotio depended to a great extent 


understood by both sides 


The psychological effec 


tuvene 
upon its being 

For this reason the dress of t 
8.9.8; 10.28.15). Cf. Zonaras 8.« 


The strange helmet of the Capestrano W 


was distinctive (Livy 
Cass. Fr. Book X 
might possibl intended to make him 

(Livy 8.9.10). It w 
been highly impractical, but so was the 


9.5 


have been 


“conspectus ab utraque acic” 


toga practexta 


), even when git up as Decius wore it, in the cis 


Gabinus (Livy 8.9.9). Some distinctive badge was needed 


15 “si is homo qui de tus est moritur, probe 


ni moritur, tum signum septem pedes altum aut maiu 


defodi et piaculum caedi; ubi illum signum def 


magistratum Romanum escendere fas non esse The 
“septem pedes aut 


tion musinterprets maiu 


feet of more undergroun in umpossible 
Wissowa, RE 


There would be, in any case, no point in specif 


to which the 


words ntext. See 


image was buried, while without 


of minimum dimension the canny worshiper mig 
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light of this hypothesis 


statuc, 


€ and ears. 


he scrupulous care spent on 


ments, the facial fea 
The nostrils are 
are like two strips of clay 


ce, Moretti 


face of the statue 


re posed that both 
nd the ire portrayed as 
covered by metallic protectors. The red band, which 
some have int rpreted as a chin strap to secure the 
id 


ress, he took to be the edge of the 


defensive mask.’* Chin strap, indeed, it can hardly 


The head 


y effective position behind the jawbone. 


from Numana shows a helmet strap 
igh such straps are sometimes set far forward 
l even worn across the chin below the underlip, 
side of the head at least 
’ In the case of the War 


band is placed well forward from the ear 


across the 


t above the eal 


near the front of the hat crown. Moreover 


tow urd the chin instead ol following the 


under tension. The band 


a mask, but ot a mask far 


ure to be effective as armor. 


a funeral mask, though ad 
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mitting as peculiar the fact that it is worn by the 
dead man himself instead of by an attendant at 
the funeral.”” While accepting the mask, however, 
he rejects the notion that the ears are also covered, 
on the ground that they conform to an established 
archaic formula for the natural ear. In my opinion, 
one point brought out by Moretti has not been suf- 
ficiently considered: that the ears of the statue are 
painted red,” Since this color is applied to the side 
supports and to the accessories of the figure, but 
not to the nude flesh, it seems improbable that the 
ears would be so tinted except to indicate that they 
are artificial—probably of copper or bronze. They 
are no more convincing as armor, however, than 
the facial mask. 

If the statue represents the devotus who should 
have died, but did not, it would appropriately show 
him not only as dead, but as hacked and disfigured 
in the fierce hand-to-hand fighting to which he 
had been exposed. The bodies of the Decii, for in- 
stance, found with difficulty under heaps of slain, 
were perhaps in unpresentable condition, and by 
masks to cover their ravaged features might have 
been rendered more seemly for exhibition at the 
state funerals to which their sacrifice entitled them. 
The mask of the Warrior, to judge from the color 
treatment and the type of modeling, was of clay 
reinforced with a rim of sheet metal.** I would 
suggest that, like the ear pieces, it was intended 
for what the plastic surgeons call “cosmetic effect,” 
for concealing the hideous disfigurements of com 
bat. The savagery of the ancient battlefield is re 
vealed to us only in occasional glimpses, but these 
are quite sufficient to justify such expedients. Those 
Lucanians who outraged the body of Alexander 
of Epirus (Livy 8.24.14-16) were an Italian peo 
ple.” Horror of a wound in the face is universal. 
the bad luck 


gathering around Turnus is the appearance of a 


One effective element in aura of 


29 op.cit, 182 op.cit. 10 


'Scee note 17 above for Ferri’s comment on the clay tech 
nique 
28 The 


woman begged it to offer 


horribly abused until a 


her kinsmen 


body was cut in two and 
in exchange for who 


were prisoners in the hands of the “Is finis lacerationi 
fuit.” The 
from falling into the hands of the Samnites 
When Manlius took the 


(Livy 7.10.11) but left the body “ab 


enemy 
anxiety of the Romans to keep their general's body 
(Livy 9.22.9) was 
not without from the 


fallen 


vexatione 


reason torque 


Gaul omni alia 


intactum,” it was evidently considered gallant for 


bearance. A gruesome suggestion is left undeveloped in “in 


captivorum corpora militum foede saevitum" (Livy 9.43.1). In 
the ancient type of fighting at close quarters, there was nat 
urally some deliberate hacking at the head and face. Cf. Livy 
8.10.6 


as “thrusting their spears into their faces.” In a 


“hastisque ora fodientes,” weakly rendered by the Loeb 
battle with 
the Vestini, the people of Capestrano, (Livy 8.29.13) says the 
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messenger who has been wounded in the face by 
an arrow (Aen. 12.651f), and one does not easily 
forget the ghost of Deiphobus trying to cover his 
“dira supplicia” in the loss of nose and ears (Aen. 
6.495-499). The naive attention to realistic detail 
in the figure of the Warrior may have some basis 
the 


appearance on the image ol such devices as might 


in ritual requirements, and prepares us for 
have been supplied for the actual body of a de 
votus who had met the death intended. It would 
not be unnatural to cover cropped ears with ear 
shaped pieces, and so to make them conform to 
the accepted convention for those features, but the 
color shows their meaning on the statue. 

It may be that the conspicuous absence of sex 
Warrior 


of battle mutilation after death.** 


indication on the 1S another suggestion 


2. The hat or helmet. 


The headdress, like the mask and earpieces, can 
hardly represent a practical piece of battle dress. 
The feather crest is proper for a helmet, but the 
broad brim, which seems to be stiffened beneath 
with rings ol metal, would catch the wild Apen 
nine wind and be more of an encumbrance than 
a help. It is possible that the devotus might have 
worn it as a distinguishing mark for the sake of 
the psychological effect so dramatically described 
Since 


the figure falls short of the required seven feet,” 


by Livy in the story of Decius. without it 
and since the sweep of the brim balances the wide 
hips and shoulders in the composition, it might be 
thought that the artist had devised it for his own 
purposes, but the necessity for ritual accuracy 
surely makes any departure from the truth im 
possible. Whatever the correct explanation may 
be, the headdress, bizarre as it 1s, adds dignity to 
the figure and would have made its appearance 
at the “funeral” more imposing. When the time 


their wounds from tl 


Romans 


previous engagement 


fought savagely to revenge 
“quod haud fere quisquam integer 
excesserat 

On 


this point Boethius compares the Dip 


(op.cit, 183), but it may be more than a traditional 
Not to 
dipylon figures puts 

5 See also Zonaras, loc.cit. on the third Decius 
Cary, Loeb 


the followers of Pyrrhu 


mention the separation in time, the small 


them in a different category 
1914) and by so doing the terril 
who believed that through 
they should certainly be ruined.” 
6 The 


it could 


crest was broken, and the fragments necded t 


not be found H ywever its curve wa quite 


calculated from the remnants stil] attached to the a 


brum. See Moretti op.cit., fig. 7. For a « 


rest to add height 


Livy's description of the Samnite armor in 9.40.3: “galeac 
tatae, quae speciem magnitudini corporum adderent.”’ For spe 


significance of the helmet, see above, note 14 
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came to place the statue in the grave, the awkw 
hat could be lifted off, since it was not fa 
but was supplied with a socket to fit neatly o 


a tenon on the head of the image.*’ It was found 


at some distance trom the head and torso, but its 


position had no significance since all the fray 
ments were displaced and scattered.** There is n 
convincing parallel for the form of the hat 
which makes it seem more likely to have 


to some unusual ceremonial costum 


3. Lhe supports 


The supports, without which the figure 
be top-heavy and unstable, are cut from tl 
block with the statue and the ped stal. Th 
resent as nearly as possibl a pair of spea 
prop the dead man in a standing posit 
slender weapons could not, of course, be 
stone without the reinforcing background 
is pointed at the top to interfere as little a 
with the effect of th spearhead. The 
the Warrior's right serves a double purp 
it carries the inscription on its front f: 
the burial, the spears would still be 
placed because it was customary to lay 
spear beside him in the grave.*® There n 
symboli significance, though the speal 
important feature of the Roman ritual o 


Just as the costume of the Warrior bears 


tion to the toga as worn by Decius, ther 


doubtless other details which varied with 
and place while the basic ceremony remal! 
same. The body of Decius, for instance, was 
haps burned in accordance with the prevail 


man custom, though the whole notion of 


ing a surrogate, acce pted by the Romans as pal 


the tradition, presupposes the use of inhumati 


after the manner of the people of Capestrano 


4. Relation of the statue to the female torso and 


to the cemetery as a whole. 


A mutilated female figure (pl. 80, fig 


found under the helmet a few meters dist: 


the place ot the first discove ry. The head and 


arm are missing, and the torso is broker 


the waist. The relation to the Warrior of 


27 Moretti, op.cit., fig. § 
retti, op.cit., 
hats on the Certosa 


182) but the 


ym Aufidena cited wn n 
consul, Manlius had 


which Decius died 
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The Campaign of 1955 at Gordion: 


Preliminary Report 


RODNEY S. YOUNG 


One of the objectives of the fourth campaign of 
the University Museum at Gordion' was to clea 
and examine the main gate of the Phrygian city, 
which had been found and partially exposed in 
1953." 
area within the gate was opened to the Phrygian 


This was done; but in addition a considerable 


level and a small sondage about 100 m. to the west, 
made in 1952, was extended and deepened to the 
same level. For the first time an extensive area of 
the Phrygian city was reached and cleared. In the 
process of digging down to Phrygian levels ai 
extending westward the areas to be cleare 
deeper excavation, much new information was s 
cured about the towns of the overlying Hellenistic 
and Persian periods. 

A second objective was the examination of the 
biggest of the grave tumuli in the cemetery to 
the east of the site, in the hope of locating the burial 
which must underlie it. This entailed preliminary 
sessions to practice the new technique ol expl ra 
tory drilling on some of the smaller tumuli, with 
the result that two additional wooden grave cham 
bers were opened and that in a third small tumulus 
the burial has been located, though not yet dug 
The campaign also included (as usually happens) 
a profitable excursion into the Gordion hinterland 
on the far side of the Sangarios River. It will per 
haps be best to take up the results level by level and 
area by area. 


1 Excavation was begun at the end of 

tinued until late in July. The present writer w 

ably assisted by Raci Temuizer, Commissioner 
Turkish Governm 


Museum was as usual in 
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ford; Professor and Mrs. Curtis Dahl of Wheaton ( 
Emily Townsend of Bryn Mawr. In June Mabel Lang 
teld Mellink arrived from Bryn Mawr 


excavation of the Painted House found in 19 


Assistance in excavation was given by 


the former 
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covery of a large burned building of 


s at some little distance within the 


below) indicated the direction in 


xcavation should pro eed: toward 


than to the northwest where an 


ilready been cleared to the 


Persian level. ¢ onsequently a fresh section to the 

west of Buildings C and G (plan, pl. 84, fig. 14) was 

it and dug, starting from the surface. This 

ve an opportunity to recheck the stratification of 
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the occasional foundations and hearths probably 
represent the shelters and fireplaces of the shep 
herds. 

The second level contains extensive remains of 
somewhat scattered houses. In these are found many 
grinding stones, agricultural implements of iron, 
and pithoi or storage jars. These suggest not a 
thickly settled town but rather a scattered village 
of farmers. Imported Greek pottery is fairly com 
mon, found together with imitations made locally 
and the ubiquitous native coarse wares. Occasional 
stamped handles of wine jars appear, mostly Rhodi 
an and Thasian, and also Greek lamps of the third 
century types VII-IX.’ Terracotta figurines rep 
resenung the goddess Cybele attest to the continu 
ance of her worship in her homeland; this year a 
gold seal ring was found with Cybele seated in a 
Grafht 
frequently written in Greek than in Phrygian. In 


naiskos engraved on its bezel. are more 
general the pottery and coins are of the third cen 
tury* and it is tempting to see in this level the 
settlement of Galatian times. As we work westward 
in the direction of the Roman settlem cnt, however, 
pits and intrusions become more frequent; they 
were made both to mine for building stones and 
to contain refuse. Fragments of blown glass are 
found rather frequently in them, and this year two 
Roman imperial coins, of the second and the fourth 
centuries, turned up. There is nothing on the cen 
tral part of the mound and its eastern and northern 
edges, however, to indicate any continuity of habita 
tion, and the evidence still points to an abandon 
ment of the greater part of the site at the approach 
of Manlius Volso in 189 B.c. 

One fragmentary glass vessel was found at this 
second level (not in a pit) which is of considerable 
interest because of the rarity of this type (pl. 81, 
fig. 1). The glass was moulded in the hemispherical 
shape of a Megarian bowl, but in two thicknesses. 
Between the two layers of glass there is inlaid dec 
oration of thin gold leaf: a dotted net pattern over 
the whole, a large many-petaled rosette at the bot 
the 
meshes of the net. From its context as well as from 


tom, and occasional smaller ones between 


the Megarian bowl shape and the net pattern dec 
oration, our vessel is to be dated in the late third 
century B.c.° 
® Oscar 
* Roger 


the fall 


and third), I do find examples 


Broneer, Corinth IV, Part 2, Terracotta Lamps. 


Edwards, who excavated the Hellenistic levels in 


second 


the 


season writes: “In these upper layers (i.c. the 


of shapes which I am 
far 
two shapes | 


Ana 


in 
second century down 


third 


habit of putting in the 
the the 


in Greece, as 


as middle and quarter but the 


have particularly in mind may well have originated in 


YOUNG 


The third level shows few remains of building 
and a multitude of pits. These may repr 


brief period of abandonment after the coming 


ol 


the first wave of Galatian invaders, and before their 


permanent settlement—or the return and 


ol Th 


fourth level below seem to have 


re settle 
ot 


contunue d in 


ment the original inhabitants. hou 
the 
existence until the second quartet Or the middle 
of the third century. These were more elaborate 
and permanent than those of the upper levels, and 
more closely spaced, suggesting a town rather than 
a rambling village of farmhouses. Many of them 
had been badly plunde re d by later settlers: a mosai 
floor (pl. 81, fig. 2) so far as it has been uncov 
cred seems to have been left entirely without walls 
to go with it. The mosaic is of river pebbles set in 


clay, 


a white ground. In style and tec hnique it resembles 


with geometric designs in red and brown on 
the mosaic found in 1952,” though it appears to be 


cruder and perhaps somewhat later. 


rHE HELLENISTIC TOMB 

The most interesting discovery belonging to the 
Hellenistic period, however, was not on the city 
mound. In the summer of 1954, some shepherds had 
a small t imul IS 


chanced on a built tomb under 


whi h lies about a mile to the west of the city site 


on the far side of the river. Although it was evident 
that the tomb had been robbed at that tims not 
earlier, its structure was of such interest archit 

turally that clearing and recording seemed impera 
tive, The tomb lies slightly to the southeast of th 
d he l rht 


of about 5 m. above the surrounding fields (plan 


center of a small tumulus which rises to 
and section, pl. Sl, fig. 2). It consists of a square 
inner chamber measuring 2.47 by 2.48 m. connected 


67 
/ 


by a door with a smaller antechamber (2.47 x 1 
m.), which in turn has an outer doorway. The 
orientation of the tomb is approximately east-west, 
with the entrance at the east. The stratification 
shows that a hard pac ked layer of pe bbles was laid 
down over hardpan as a bedding for the tomb. On 
this rest the floor slabs, forming a platform on the 
outer edges of which the walls are directly bedded. 
These are made of soft limestone or poros blocks 


carefully cut and neatly fitted together, smooth and 


tolia and could have than in G 
H 
He 


in a context n 


in earlier beginning there 


Compare the Megarian bowl published 


son, Hesperia 3 (1934) 382-3 and figs. 69a-b 
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finished on the inside, but of varying thickn 


and only rough-trimmed on their outside faces, 


which were hidden by the tumulus fill. The wall 
were laid dry, except where slight irregularities in 
the joints of the inner face were chinked with a 
coarse lime mortar. The whole of the interior wa 
once covered with white stucco 2 mm. in thickness 
which still adheres in patches to the wall-faces 
walls rise to a height of 1.82 m. and ar 
at the top by a plain moulding (pl. 81, figs 
Above this each chamber is roofed by a prin 
dome made by squinching and corbeling (pl 
hgs. 4, 5; pl. 82, figs. 6, 7). Slabs laid diagonally 
across the corners in the lowest course redu 
rectangle to an octagon. In the second cours 
slabs, corbeled inward above the first, leav 
smaller oblong opening. The third cours 
laid across the corners, reduces the openings 
still smaller octagon. The fourth course, 
corbeled inward, leaves a rectangular openins 
enough so that the fifth, again squinched acr 
corners, consists of only four blocks leaving 
mond-shaped opening. Above this a sixth 
reduces the opening to an oblong small enou; 
be cove red by a single capstone. The Sarre pi 
was used to roof both the square chamber and th 
oblong antechamber (which we illustrate), but th 
courses of the chamber roof, though the ume 
number as thos« in the antechamber, ire 
thicker (uniformly 16-17 cm. in thickne 
the roof rises to somewhat greater height; th 
of the capstone lay about 1.60 m. below th 
surface of the tumulus. The roofs are mad 
hard limestone containing striations of re d and ve 
of crystalline white. 

The doorways are O5 m. wide by « 
and .46 m deep Cuttings in the inner fa 


threshold: and the lintels at the north 

evide ntly inte nded to Carry soc kets, pe rh 
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south ] umbs of both doorways, and the inner edyc 
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the pit had been made in late Hellenistic or early 
imperial times, and the probability is that the tomb 
was plundered at an early dat ‘T he robbers left 
nothing of value. They seem to have been con 
vinced that the tomb contained a rich treasure, for 
they went to the length of lifting all the floor slabs 
except those on which the walls rest; under them 
they can have found nothing but the pebble bed 
ding. Apart from the iron nails on the floor of the 
main chamber, all that was found was a large 
number of fragments of a terracotta sarcophagus 
or larnax, which were scattered throughout the fill 
ing of the chamber and the antechamber. Most of 
these could be fitted together, however, and it was 
possible to restore the larnax, filling out many gaps 
with plaster. It measures 1.84 m. in length and 
tapers from head to foot; it is .405 in width at the 
head, tapering to .31 m. at the foot, and .50 m. deep 
at the head, tapering to .375 m. at the foot (pl. 82, 
fig. 9). The top is open except at the foot and near 
the middle of its length where a straplike band 
crosses from side to side. The openings to either 
side of this central band were covered by separately 
made lids carefully fitted to them. The larnax was 
decorated with designs formed by ridges of clay 
raised above the surface. The long sides were di 
vided each into six panels filled by various designs, 
and similar raised decoration ornamented both lids. 

Nothing was found to suggest a date for our 
tomb save that the pit dug into the surface of the 
tumulus, probably made in the first century before 
Christ, necessarily makes the tumulus as early as 
the first century or earlier. For a suggestion we must 
turn to similarly constructed tombs elsewhere.’® 

One of these at Kurt Kale near Mezek in Bul 
garia west of Svilengrad" consists of an anteroom 
connected by a doorway with an inner domed room, 
circular and beehive-shaped. The anteroom was 
covered by a squinched and corbeled primitive 
dome similar to those of our tomb. Like ours, the 
Bulgarian example had been robbed and in it were 
found only a few horse bones and fragments of a 
plain amphora with pointed bottom (perhaps a 
wine-jar). But a similar beehive-shaped tomb at 
larnakes 


at Afyon Karahissar, but I « 
about their origin or dating. The 


1° There are several terracotta similar to ours in 


the museum vuld find out nothing 


museum authorities, in fact, 


consider them to be Islamic; my previous impression had been 
that they belong to Roman Imperial times 

11 BIABulg 11 (1937) 79-85 and figs 
German p. 114. Cf. also Anf Muifid Mansel. Belleten, Yayin 
Trakya-Kirklareli, Kubbeli Mezarlari 


(Die Kuppelgrdber von Kirklareli in Thrakien), Ankara 1943, 


89-97; resumé in 


larindan, vi seri, no. 2 


Mal Tep 


tained undisturbed secondary cremation burials 


nearby, though itself plundered, con- 


which the excavator, the late Bogdan Filow, dated 
in the fourth century. The tomb itself must be 
earlier and is placed at latest in the first half of 
The Kurt Kale tomb, more 
developed (i.c., in the profiles of the doorway) than 
the Mal Tepe example, he dated in the second half 


the fourth century. 


of the fourth century. 

A second tomb of similar type was found at Ka 
ralar to the north of Ankara, where it was one of 
a group of three.’* It consists of a main chamber 
and an antechamber, both roofed in the same Way 
as ours. This tomb too had been robbed; in it were 
found some fragments of a gold necklace and of 
an iron corselet, and in its dromos an unguen 
tarium. The tomb was taken to be a royal one 
because of the presence of an altar; one of the 
other tombs, similarly furnished though differently 
roofed, which also contained an altar, was identified 
by an inscription as the tomb of Deiotarus, tetrarch 
and king of Galatia, who died in 40 B.c. The three 
tombs apparently belonged to the cemetery of the 
Galatian royal family and are probably fairly closely 
contemporary. Our Gordion tomb resembles more 
nearly the Karalar example than the earlier Kurt 
Kale one, since it has two oblong chambers, and it 
should probably be dated late rather than early 
perhaps in the second or the first century B.c. This 
type of roofing may have been picked up in Thrace 
by the Galatians on their passage to Anatolia; in 
any case, in the present state of our knowledge it 
would seem to belong to the Galatian period there, 


from the middle of the third century onward.’ 


THE PERSIAN GATE AND CITY 


The east gate ol the city of the Persian pe riod lay 
immediately over its Phrygian predecessor, which 
had been filled in to great depth with rubble as a 
bed for it. At the entrance to the Phrygian gate, 
this rubble filling reaches a depth of 9.50 m. from 
the top of the Phrygian wall to the paving of the 
gateway. The Persian circuit wall, however, here 
falls well outside the Phrygian; its outer face lies 
plate 3; German 

Tarih 
1o2ff, with resumé in French, pp. 308-9 


H. 7 


resume, 37f1 


Arkeologya ve Etnografya Derg 
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piates 1150 


Bossert, Altanatolien, 86-87 and pl. 256, 1124-1126 


Roofing of this sort probably goes back to wooden proto 
types in places where long timbers are hard to come by. Many 


of the modern houses at Pazarli (a Kurdish village) are roofed 


in this way, with short timbers daubed on the out 
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to the east of the Phrygian all.” ta lorth, 
mass of rubble on which it is ld 
yntinues eastward outside tl 
presumably 
e outward fall of the slope on which ink urd had iid down, apparently 


ircuit and 
th 


Mixed in the rubble are occasional blo lepth a ng to about two 


ly re ognizabl as take n trom the Phry t I ol vall itsell section, pl 
gian building which the later builders used as a 82, ! 11). This inert mass w learly intended to 
quarry in those parts which did not immediately | urt of the pressure ol deep hiling 


underlie their own structure. The entire ma f of OV | I , and so to relieve 


and blocks, threaded by occasional logs of el un \ | which, pel 


put in to serve as binders, was retained at tl ha nov rved to about the 

a stepped retaining wall of cut blocks. Th k be t vall is built 

rubble was not merely piled in behind its reta iy wil tel ict he net ends ol the 
wall, but carefully laid in accordance w th a lan icl ] ( I r those ol the 


calculated to assure stability by counte! ul a C1OV \N es in thickne $s, the 


tendency of the rubble to slide down the sl , and { rt ter l refully laid though not 


pressure as p y| rubl le { beh id must have 


the inner face of the retaining wall. The openin ked he wall course by course: 


by taking away as much 
of the Phrygian gateway was first sealed by ; t lev iain it was threaded with wooden 
roughly built wall face of dry stone (pl. 89 1) logsa n the av he steps of the wall 
carried upward as the rubble and stones were 25 m. in width b 25 m. in 
in behind; it had no back face. At various level h ta whicl s possible, 
series of parallel wooden logs were laid in th | for raml pl. 83, hig 
rubble in tront ot this wall face and at rigl al \ 1 bi | I y in the 
to it, so that the logs might serve to bind the rubbl wa A ( lorther! ect tep by step 
and prevent it from sliding down the slope (p! eigl roy orward about .20 m 
fig. 10). The largest of these logs was preserved of tl ithert 1 three courses 
a length of nearly 4 m. and had a diameter « t | by L-shaped blocks. In all prob 
65 m.; at one end where it had been cut trai cl ly | t t t ierely the join ng between two 
the tool marks of adze or hatchet were still cl y ulit sectio! f the retaining wall which 
visible. The logs, which wert evidently oO! iratel lignes tl rubble behind 
coniferous species probably cedar had not n Va seem ) 1 built from 
trimmed; on several the bark was still rec 
The rubble between the retaining wall 

outer face of the Phrygian wall was laid i: ( f 4 courses below its pre 
sive vertical strips about 1.20 m. in thickness | t that depth dl id of a sixteenth 
at right angles to the retaining wall, « 1 str it we also found water and could 
faced by a roughly built dry wall. Each successiv ' r. At the south d of our cut, how 
strip had been built in front of the face of 1 : the w preserved to gr height by four 
ceding one, the rubble being pac ked in behind tl t lin situ hat there is evidence 
new rough wall face as it rose (figs. 10 and 21) for 1 t I opmost step still in place, 
These strips, extending in the direction of tl et till | ilmost 2 n low the level of 
(instead of along it) served as an addition tt of the Persian y wall. The stepped 
guard against any downward sliding of the rubb! \ ret ibble on which the city wall 
In the width of our deep cut in front of the open \ lded, t y have risen at least to 
ing of the Phrygian gate—about 10 m.—we noted ( f the base of the city wall; and it has 
seven of these successively built rubble strij t been restored he sects pl ng. rf, by 
at the north side with the rough wall faces toward ie ition seven more step-courses. The top 


the south and those at the south side with the wall r tl restored rctaining V however, still falls 
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6 to 7 m. in front of the face of the city wall, leav- 
ing a high terrace of that width (plan, pl. 83, fig. 
13). The retaining wall, moreover, passes without a 
break directly across the line of approach to the 
opening of the Persian gate from the east and no 
trace of a ramp passing over it was found. The 
approach to the gate therefore cannot have been 
directly from the east; the stepped face of the re 
taining wall was never intended to be used as a 
stairway and must in any case have been finished 
at the top by a parapet wall. Instead, the approach 
to the gate must have been by a ramp at the north 
leading up to the level of the terrace, then along 
the terrace between the circuit wall and its retain 
ing wall, and finally by a right-angle turn into the 
opening of the gateway. This system of indirect 
approach would seem to have been normal enough 
in Persian times; such was the monumental ap 
proach to the Apadana at Persepolis. The city wall 
at Gordion, on the other hand, was a fortification 
and therefore designed to be as easily defensible as 
possible. The ramp which led up to the terrace 
probably lay to the north so that attackers who had 
attained the terrace, in proceeding along it would 
expose their unshielded right sides to the defenders 
on top of the wall. Beyond the main gate at the 
south, there is evidence for a small postern which 
gave access to the area of Building A, which was 
segregated from the rest of the city by a screen wall. 
The east side of Building A probably extended out 
to the full width of the terrace, blocking circula 
tion to the south of the postern (plan, pl. 84, fig. 
15). 

The main outlines of the Persian gate and fortifi 
cation may thus be restored with some certainty. 
Needless to say, the monument has suffered greatly 
with the passage of time. The entire upper part of 
the retaining wall has disappeared, carrying with 
it the parapet which must have stood on top. A 
modern stone robber’s pit has stripped the south 
wall, and the corner of the north side of the open 
ing into the Persian gate, of its stones, down to the 
level of the rubble on which they rested (plan, pl. 
82, fig. 13). Nevertheless a small area of the terrace 


floor is still preserved, giving its level (section, pl. 


83, fig. 11). This is a thick layer of crushed white 
stone mixed with clay, which rests directly on the 
rubble filling. A later wall face of well-fitted lime 
stone blocks runs parallel to the face of the circuit 
wall, filled behind with rubble. This may have been 


a part of a monumental architectural facade out 


1° AJA 59 (1955) 4ff, the Hearth Building 


side the gate. A huge column drum of limestone 


gate 


which lay on the terrace just outside the g 


(though not in situ) may have belonged to the 
same facade (pl. 83, fig. 12). 

The area within the Persian gate was set apart 
from the rest of the city by screen walls enclosing 
an irregularly shaped inner court about 75 m. in 
width by 50 m. in depth. The southern screen wall, 
built with its east end overlapping the south wall 
of the gate building, runs westward for a short 
distance, then bends toward the southwest, then 
turns at a right angle toward the northwest and 
continues for a considerable distance before again 
turning northeastward at a right angle; it ends in 
a light return wall turned back toward the north 


The 


re veal 


west, like the reveal of a gate o1 doorway. 


northern screen wall starts with a similar 


opposite the first and leaving a gap about 8.75 m. 


in width for passage into the city. It then con 


tinues the line of the south wall for some distanc 


before turning back toward the east (plan, pl. 84, 


figs. 14-15). Its outermost end has not yet been 


cleared; but this screen wall passes well to the north 


of the gate building in order to include within its 


circuit the small structure beside the gate which 


has been interpreted as the enclosure of a Persian 


walls, about 2.50 . in 


fire altar." screen 


thickness, are built with two faces of carefully 
squared masonry filled between with rubble. They 
have suffered heavily at the hands of plunderers 
looking for building material, as have all the build 
ings enclosed within their circuit. A long stretch 
of the northern screen wall is now represented only 
by the trench in which it was bedded. As may also 
be seen on the plan a long stretch of the southern 
wall has not yet been cleared, though there can b 
little doubt as to its existence and the line it 


take. 


The large court within the city gate contained a 


must 


number of structures which from their scale as well 
as their position must have been public buildings. 
Two of them, excavated in 1953, Building C and 
the Hearth Building, contained fireplaces or large 
hearths which suggest that they housed cults. The 
other buildings within the enclosure must also have 
fulfilled some public function, whether religious or 
lay; but all hr? been so stripped and plundered 
that nothing w cound that could afford a clue as 
to their identification. Altogether there were six 
buildings in the court, three at the south and two 


at the north side of a central thoroughfare | 


| 
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from the gate to the passage between the ends of 


the screen walls and so into the city. The sixth, 
the Hearth Building, lay tucked between the north 
end of the gate and the north enclosure wall. The 
structures at the south of the thoroughfare, Build 
ings C and G, lie side by side with the same orienta 
tion and probably the same ground plan of cella 
and pronaos or vestibule, though the north side of 
Building G has been stripped to the level o 
rubble bedding and the full plan is not preserv: 
Tucked between them lies the small room deco 
rated with wall paintings, called the Painted Hous 
On the opposite side of the thoroughfare a larg 
building, F, lies opposite G and with the same 
orientation, but it has been so badly plundered that 
its original dimensions can only be conjectured 
To the east of it and with slightly different orienta 
tion lies a considerably smaller building, D; one 
may assume that it was made small and placed as 
it was so as not to obscure the facade of the north 
wing of the Persian gate building. All of thes 
buildings underwent at least one reconstruction, 
and some more than one, but we have tried t 
show, as consistently as possible,’® the earlier phase 
of each one on the restored plan, pl. 84, fig. 15 
The layout of the buildings in their enc! 
court bears little relation to the gate building 
closes it at the east, except that they are so place 
as to leave plenty of free space in front of the wings 
to either side of the central doorway. The thoroug! 
fare through the court is not even on the same axis 
as is the passage through the gate. Nevertheless 
the three larger buildings follow a common ori 
tation and face squarely on the thoroughfare whi 
passes be tween the m, and the screen walls at 
west and northwest are laid parallel to the sides of 
the buildings, while the missing stretch of north 
wall lay parallel to the back wall of Building | 
Since all ot these buildings and the em los Ire Wa 
rest on a deep filling of clay laid down to raise th 
height of the mound, they formed a part of th 
new city built at a higher level, and they would 
seem to have been planned and laid out in relation 
to each other and as a unit. Here we would seem 


to have an example of primitive town-planning 


not an over-all planning which included the entire 


city, but at least a planning of a single unit 
comprised one ol the more monumental element 
within it. This might well have been expected 
the builders of the archaic town at Gordion 
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debris of the little building: the stucco, plain 
and painted, fallen from the walls; a mass of earth 
which was probably disintegrated mud-brick from 
the walls; and an occasional tile from the roof. The 
plaster lay in a confused mass as it had fallen (pl. 
45, fig. 17), relatively large pieces interspersed with 
crumbs and gravelly dust. Many pieces had be 
come fused into a solid mass while others had been 
so warped by dampness and pressure that they 
could no longer be made to join their neighbors. 
To some pieces dirt and incrustation have become 
so firmly attached that much cannot be removed 
without taking off the painting too. In many cases 
painted pieces have left a mirror image on the 
faces of other fragments against which they were 
pressed, The problem of cleaning, joining, and at 
tempting to restore an adequate composition from 
so many tiny fragments is an enormous one. The 
indications from excavational evidence are that in 
all probability the north and south walls bore the 
painted scenes, since the painted fragments were 
found in mass close to these walls, while in a cen- 
tral strip right across the length of the room they 
were comparatively scarce. 

The variety of the painted material too makes 
restoration of a composition difficult. One large 
piece, put together from many fragments, repre- 
sents a procession of draped women moving toward 
the right, and many other fragments of similar 
figures on the same scale must belong to the same 
composition, which seems to have been a frieze. 
Other figures on a much smaller scale, however, 
are depicted in all sorts of attitudes and were ap 
parently contained in oblong panels. Some of these 
were set in an architectural background; an Ionic 
capital 18 preserved, carrying its architrave, and 
(pl. 85, fig. 18) fragments of a column decorated 
with red chevrons and crowned with what seems 
clearly to have been an Aecolic capital. Somehow to 
be woven in with all this are various fragments of 
animals, and more or less complicated borders. 
Among the animals are griffins and a pair of huge 
coiled serpents with a profusion of teeth, painted 
brown and covered with black spots. For the pres 
ent we can illustrate only fragments and it may 
well prove impossible in the future, even after a 
careful and prolonged working over of the mass of 
fragmentary material, to restore a sensible com 
position (if the composition was sensible in the 


17 Other fragments show similar patches of rouge over th 


cheekbone; and several show elaborate earrings such as this 


one. Most of the ladies represented wear three or four necklaces 
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first place, which is open to doubt). Nevertheless 
these fragments are precious, giving us a glimpse 
of the Phrygian world of the sixth century. The 
style of painting recalls East Greek art, but we 
cannot say whether these wall paintings were done 


by an East Greek artist working in Phrygia, or by 


a Phrygian who had learned his craft on the coast. 


Stylistically, too, there is much in common with 
some of the archaic Etruscan tomb paintings, per- 
haps because both spheres were subject to a com 
mon influence; but in all probability it will be 
found, if any compositions can be restored, that 
the iconography behind the Phrygian paintings is 
entirely different from that of the Etruscan. 

One fragment (pl. 85, fig. 19) shows the head of 
a youth with his arm upraised in a gesture of sur- 
prise or adoration. A beam-like band passing hori 
zontally over his head may be a part of architec 
tural background. Above this there is a narrow 
decorated border apparently of interlocking mean 
der-hooks, on which rests what appears to be a 
small animal couchant. A second fragment (pl. 86, 
fig. 20) shows part of the head of a figure with the 
left hand raised to the mouth in a politely apolo 
getic gesture. The hair is brown, as are also the 
luscious eyelashes; the iris of the eye is pink, the 
lips are red. A third fragment (pl. 86, fig. 21), the 
most elaborate found and nicknamed “Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” shows the upper part of two figures: 
at the left a figure facing, but with the head turned 
to the right (his left) to face a second figure stand 
ing beside him. In his left hand he holds a jug 
with a long spouted mouth—a typical Anatolian 
shape. He wears a cap of blue cloth wound around 
his head, and a red hood over it; an undergarment 
of light brownish material, and a scarf or cloak of 
blue thrown over his shoulder. The other figure 
wears a similar cap of red with a blue hood over it; 
through the hood is shown an enormous and elab 
orate earring, in front of which hangs some brown 
hair shorn straight across the bottom in a “Dutch 
cut.” Around the neck are two necklaces of pearls. 
We identify the second figure as a woman because 
of the jewelry, the first as probably a man because 
of the lack of it. The eyes of both are painted pink, 
and the lips red; over the cheekbone of each are 
traces of a large round pink spot such as is often 


seen nowadays on the cheeks of painted wooden 


dolls.”" 
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(pl. 06, hig. 22 


small oblong strips which overlap each other. Eac! 


the M 
is a corselet of iron made up of 
strip or lamination is pierced near the corners by 
small holes for sewing to a backing of cloth or 
leather. The threads passed each time through th 
overlapping edges of two laminations and th 
backing, thus fastening all securely together. As 
found, the corselet was folded into four thickn¢ 
which have become so firmly rusted together that 
unfolding would seem to be impossible. The up, 
most fold, however, shows along one edge a | 
gressive shortening of the lamination 

by a corresponding lengthening so as to 
shallow concave area in the outline of the side; 
the second fold underneath shows a similar 
Th 
hole 


in the corselet. Together with the iron were found 


evidently deeper concavity in its outlin 


would seem to be the edges of arm or neck 


two flat bronze plaques of elaborate outline and 
studded on one side with hemispherical nail-heads 
these were probably shoulder clasps. The other 
find (pl. 86, figs. 23-24) is part of an ivory comb 
delicately carved in relief on both sides. Half i 
preserved and the composition was similar on both 
faces: two figures facing each other with a tree of 
life between them. On the one side there were 
griffins, on the other sphinxes with bearded mak 
heads. The types of both griffin and sphinx ar 
rather decadent and late, but both are carved with 
the utmost of delicacy and care. The sphinx may 
perhaps be compared with those on a cylinder seal 
of carnelian found at Gordion in 1952 and dated 


in the Achaemenian period."* 


THE PHRYGIAN GATE 


The clearing of the Phrygian gate was a slow 
laborious process in the course of which more, pet 
haps, was learned about the Persian builders and 
their methods of construction than about the Phry 
gian building itself. The filling was entirely of 
rubble right down to the paving of the Phrygian 
gate court. What few potsherds were found in 
this filling were the most nondescript red and dark 
grey coarse wares. Though the plan proved to be 
much as had been anticipated in 1953,’" the build 


ing still had some surprises in store 
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of the masonry Was covered with a coat of clay 


stucco, and this in turn seems to have been white 
washed. The stucco has suffered severely from the 
pressure of the rubble piled against it, but in many 
places still adheres to the wall face; and a fine 
white lime powder found on the stucco and close 
to the wall faces is probably the residue of white 
wash. 

When it to take down the 
Persian dam-wall, the easiest way to dispose of the 


bec ame necessary 
blocks seemed to be to use them to rebuild on its 
own foundation the inner wall between the pas 
sage and the north court (pl. 88, fig. 27), rather 
than to break them up and carry them away. One 
of the workmen, an expert mason (country style) 
undertook to do the job, which was completed by 
seven workmen in eight working days. The re 
building was most instructive because the simple 
tools and methods used must approximate very 
closely those of the original builders of the eighth 
century 8.c. or earlier. For lifting the heavy blocks 
the device illustrated in pl. 88, fig. 28 was used: a 
pole laid across the top of the wall and weighted 
down, and a second pole suspended by a chain 
from the overhanging end of the first. The second 
pole acted as a simple lift; by pulling down one 
end the other was made to rise, carrying with it 
the block to be raised. For the rest, picks were 
used for dressing the faces of the blocks (leaving 
precisely the same sort of tool-marks as appear on 
the original faces); a crowbar as a lever, a mason’s 
hammer for driving the chinking-stones into the 
joints; and a sledge hammer for making rubble to 
fill between the wall faces. A straight stick was 
used to measure the thickness of blocks for fitting 
into the proper courses, and a string as a guide to 
make the coursing straight. These were the only 
tools employed; all of them were certainly already 
in use well before the eighth century. The result 
may be seen in pl. 88, fig. 29; the new construction 
differs from the old only in the color of the stone 
and in the greater number of chinking-stones in 
the joints, since many have not yet had time to fall 
out. A comparison of figs. 26 and 29 will also show 
what has been restored. 

The only feature of the ancient construction 
which our modern masons could not achieve was 
the batter of the wall face. All the walls of the 
gateway proper are battered in varying degrees. 
The inner walls behind the jogs are very slightly 
sloped inward, the jogs themselves and the outer 
walls much more so, Only the walls of the north 
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court seem to have been built with vertical faces. 
That the battering or inward slope of the wall 
faces is probably the reason for the preservation 
of the gateway was suggested to us when we came 
to examine the cross-wall. This lies across the inner 
end of the gate court on an orientation of its own, 
so that it meets the north wall at an obtuse angle, 
the south at an acute angle. It is not parallel to the 
line of the city wall. The entire central part of the 
cross-wall with the doorway has been obliterated 
by a large built drainage pit of Persian times, and 
the wall itself stripped of almost all its blocks to 
either side of this. At the north end, however, four 
blocks remain in situ, two from each face of the 
wall, and these give its thickness, 1.82 m. By them 
selves these blocks could give little more than the 
thickness of the wall and its direction; but exam 
ination showed that they had been laid with their 
outer edges bedded on wooden beams set hori 
zontally into the ground. The beams have rotted 
out leaving only a little powder of decayed wood; 
but they have also left perfect moulds of them- 
selves in the fill, and careful clearing of these beam 
channels has revealed even the graining of the 
wood impressed on the clay at the bottom. The 
beam-beds could be followed for some distance 
southward, though the wall blocks which had 
rested on them have all disappeared. A short dis 
tance to the south of their ends a transverse beam- 
bed runs at a right angle to them (pl. 89, fig. 30, 
and plan, pl. 87, fig. 25). The beam in this must 
have supported a wall face running in its own 
direction—the face of the end of the northern sec 
tion of the cross-wall, or the reveal of the doorway. 
The length of the north half of the cross wall can 
thus be calculated at approximately 3.80 m. 
its junction with the north wall, or 1.90 m. from 


trom 


the face of the north ledge. As the doorway prob- 
ably lay at the center of the west side of the gate 
court, the southern section of the cross-wall must 
have extended to an equal distance—1.g0 m.—be 
yond the face of the south ledge. The total length 
of this part of the cross-wall must have been 4.45 m. 
—longer than the northern part because the south 
ledge is wider than the north, 2.55 m. to 1.90 m. 
Since the width of the gate court at floor level be 
tween the ledges is here 8.65 m. (or 13.10 from 
wall to wall including the ledges) the width of 
the doorway must have been approximately 4.85 m. 
(or 8.65 minus twice 1.90 m.). At the south side 
we found only the beam-beds over which the wall 
must have stood. The two step-blocks at either 
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side of the inner end of the gateway (pl ‘9, Ng. 20 
and plan, pl. 87, fig. 25) are identical in length 
and situation, and both are much worn on the 
upper face. They lie against the blank outer face 
of the cross-wall; their function was to carry peo 
ple up trom the level of the pavement to the ledges 
at either side, a rise of .65 m. The step blocks by 
their length and position tend to confirm our cal 
culations of the width and position of the door 
way. The deep later construction has destroyed all 
evidence as to its exact arrangement. A single 
doorway 4.50 to 4.75 m. in width could have been 
spanned easily by wooden lintels; on the other 
hand the width would seem to suffice for a doubl 
doorway with a pier between the openings. 

The Phrygian gate was thus a deep court open 
at its outer end and with a cross-wall in which 
lay the doorway at the inner end. The plan is 
normal enough in ancient military architecture. 
Any attacker who forced his way to the actu 
doors would find himself in a trap in which he 
could be pelted from above by the defenders 
three sides. The planning of the gate is acute and 
the construction of the fortification is formidably 
massive; but the laying of wooden beams as beds 
for the heavy stone construction calls to mind the 
proverbial feet of clay. We were appalled to d 
cover that the north wall of the passageway (and 
presumably the south also) was built with its face 
bedded on wooden beams. Evidently the batter of 


the wall-face has been the counterbalancing in 


fluence that has saved the entire wall from toppli 
forward. 


The city wall at either side of the opening of the 
gate is battered only in its upper part. At a depth 
of 6.15 m. below its present top, the south wall ste; 


outward, leaving a horizontal ledge .80 m. in width 


along its face (pl. 89, higs. 31, 


11, 32; pl. go, fig. 33 and 
section, pl. 87, fig. 26). The wall face above this 


ledge is battered inward; below it is now cracked 
and somewhat slanting though originally it wa 


probably vertical and without batter. A second st 


in the wall-face 2.73 m. below the first | 
lower ledge 1.05 m. in width and only .70 


the paving where the ramp enters the 
wall to the north of the gate opening is similar] 
constructed with battered upper part above tw 
steps and ledges, with vertical face between th 
ledges and below the lower one. The upper led 


is very narrow, with a width of only .45 m.,; it lies 
spond 


ing ledge to the south. The lower ledges have the 


ata slightly higher level than does the corr 
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same width of 1.05 m. at north and south, but the 


north ledge lies about .60 m. higher. These irregu 


larities, 


gether with the discrepancy already 


face of the city wall to the north 


te is set about 60 m, behind the line ol 


t 


the wall face at the south, suggest that the builders 


made the two sides of the gateway separately and 


is IN the ms lve S, without mn ticulous accuracy 


in tollowing the over-all plan. 


The ramp also gives indications that it Was built 
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unit not too accurately fitted to the 


general schem« At either sic 
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the city wall. The filling between these walls is 


probably ol rubble: it has settled so that the paving 


h is sunk in the 


middle of the ramp. The south re 
taining wall was cleared to a distance of 6 m. out 
ward from the entrance to the gate, at which point 
it makes a corner and turns northward (pl. go, 
[his may represent the full length of the 
e that the 
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breaks with an even edge at the line of the cross 
wall. It is very well laid and excellently preserved 
except where it has been dented by heavy blocks 
thrown onto its surface. In most parts it lies higher 
along the wall faces than at the center, where the 
filling under it would seem to have settled. The 
surfaces of the cobbles are well worn and polished, 
but there are no traces of ruts made by wheels. 
The northern end of the Phrygian building is 
covered by the north wall, double in thickness, of 
the Persian. To the north of this and under the area 
of the Hearth Building, the outer face of the Phryg 
ian city wall was found, deeply buried under a fill 
ing of clay (pl. 91, fig. 34). The style and material 
of its masonry are the same as those of the gate 
building; a horizontal ledge in the wall face, how 
ever, lies somewhat higher than the upper ledge 
at the north of the gate entrance. The direction of 
this section of city wall is slightly more toward the 
northeast than that of the city wall outside the gate 
building (plan, pl. 87, fig. 25). A breach was made 
in the Persian wall in order to disclose the northeast 
corner of the Phrygian building and its junction 
with the city wall at the north. The corner is well 
preserved (pl. go, fig. 35), turning back toward 
the west for a distance of about 1.50 m. before 
meeting the northward continuation of the city 
wall. Another huge wall running eastward from 
the face of the city wall just to the north of this 
corner (plan, pl. 87, fig. 25) was a later addition 
against the wall face; the alcove between its face 


and the corner of the gate building was sealed by 
a wall across its mouth and filled with rubble. This 
wall is now rather dilapidated and consists only of 
a southward face and a rubble filling behind it; 
there are no traces of a north or back face. The 
whole was covered by the clay filling and must 


therefore be pre-Persian; it was probably plundered 
before being buried. A big tower projecting from 
the Phrygian city wall to flank the entrance to the 
gate from the north would make defensive sense 
at this point. If this wall is part of such a flanking 
tower, then the tower, added later, must have been 
an afterthought and formed no part of the original 
defenses of the city. 

The north court of the Phrygian gate building 
was completely cleared. Its dimensions are 12.90 Mm. 


in width (north-south) by 16.20 m. in depth. 


Throughout its depth it was divided into nave and 


20 The photographs, figs. 37 and 39, were taken before the 


discovery of the cross-beam which supported the north reveal 


of the doorway, and by an inadvertence this beam bed was 
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side aisles by walls of sun-dried brick bedded on 
wooden beams, and the entire area had been used 
at one time for storage. The round clay patches in 
the floor where the holes once occupied by pithoi 
had been filled in occupy the whole space. Al 
though all of these could not be detected, the ar 
rangement seems to have been a double row of 
pithoi in each of the aisles, and in the nave a triple 
row across the east end with pithoi arranged in 
triads along the partition walls in the western part 
(pl. o1, fig. 36 and plan, pl. 87, fig. 25). As the 
west wall has been stripped down to its lowest 
course, we can only assume that the doorwa 


the middle of the west side of the court. 


THE PHRYGIAN CITY 


The history of the area inside the Phrygian gate 
is complicated by various intrusions, alterations, 
and additions. The large built drainage pit of Per 
sian times, already mentioned, itself had various 
phases. It not only destroyed the doorway of the 
Phrygian gate but also cut across and partly d 
stroyed an inner building of late Phrygian times 
which had stood immediately inside the gate. This 
structure was called the “Polychrome House” be 
cause the rubble masonry of its walls included red, 
grey, and dark blue basalt as well as white poros 
blocks. Its inside width of 13.90 m. equals the whole 
width of the inner end of the Phrygian gate, from 
which it was separated by the cross-wall which in 
this phase was evidently a party wall between the 
two buildings. The entire southwest area of the 
House still 


suilding C but the plas is clear and the north wall 


Polychrome lies unexcavated under 
is preserved to its full length, giving the inside 
depth of the building at 10.20 m. (pl. go, fig. 37 
and plan, pl. 92, fig. 38). The Polychrome House 
took its orientation from its west wall—the cross 
wall of the Phrygian gate—in consequence of which 
its east-west axis diverges slightly from the main 
axis through the gateway. Like the north court of 
the gate, it was divided into nave and side aisles 
by walls of sun-dried brick bedded on wooden 
beams set into the ground. The central nave evi 
dently accommodated its width to that of the door 
way in the cross-wall.”® At two places beside the wall 
bedding between nave and north room lie the beds 
of short beams which probably supported door sills, 


so We may conjecture two doorways at eac h side of 
not added on the plan, pl. 89, fig. 37 p however in 


pl , fig. 30 and in the plan, pl. 87 


) 
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the nave connecting it with the rooms to north and 
south. 

The walls of the Polychrome House were bedded 
on wooden beams throughout. The north wall had 
its inner face bedded on wood (pl. g1, fig. 39), but a 
it was also a retaining wall for a higher level outside 
the house at the north it was strengthened in thre 
places by vertical wooden posts set into its inner fa 
and by a whole series of posts in its north sid 
90, fig. 37 and pl. g2, fig. 38; in pl. go, fig. 
taken from the Persian rubble have been 
the post holes). The way in which a stone w: 
tip forward when the wood beneath has rotted out 
is shown in pl. go, fig. 37, but despite this wooden 
foundation, beams seem to have been the rul 
rather than the exception in Phrygian building con 
struction. 

The Poly« hrome House seems to have be en a sort 
of inner gate (or metapylon), its central nave s¢ 
ing as a passage from the doorway of the gate in to 
the town. The rooms at either side may well have 
been roofed guard rooms or the like, for which no 
provision had been made in the gateway itself. That 
the inner building was a late addition is : 
the fact that the south end of its east wall, of p 
chrome rubble like the rest, was a rebuilding of 
cross-wall of the gate, which had evidently be 
destroyed or damaged. On removing this bit of lat 
wall, we found beneath it the beam beds of tl 
original cross-wall and one limestone block pet 
haps still in situ from the earlier wall (compare th 
plans, pl. 87, fig. 25 and pl. ga, fig. 38). 

All of the area excavated to the northwest of th 
Polychrome House is occupied by a carefully laid 
pavement of squared stones. On top of this rest 
continuation of the Persian waterworks, and a lo 
wall built of mud-brick on a socle of stones (| 
fig. 38 and pl. g1, fig. 40). The pavement has 
broken off at the east; the northern | 
broken east edge, however, runs for son 
distance under a pebble floor at a higher lev 
which paves the area be side the Polychrome Hi 
at the north (stippled on the plan, fig. ? 
blocks of the stone paving are still in pla 
the outer face of the west wall of the Poly 
House, where they break off with a ragg 
toward the east (at level 3.72 on the plan). TI 
position of these seems to make unavoidable th 
conclusion that this paving once extended eastward 
into the area occupied by the Polychrome House 
and that it was cut through to make room 


building, which lies at a slightly lower level 
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s been dug, we uncovered 
m. in length | m. in 
n fact, qu s monumental 
tne Phry vate, and one 158 

conclusion that originally ex 

as far as the gate and formed the 
it open court with n the gateway To 

mud brick w ill which crosses the 
n it, all the fill over the pavement 

i meter and more was of burned and 
Buried under this burned deposit 
extreme west end of our cut and 

edge of the build 

paved court within 
l. or, he 40). This 

es of limestons ks very neatly 
laid with tight joints: the beveled 
series suggests that they may have 
step course But as this is all that 
cannot identify it with 

the present 1s that we 

evick ntly large, care 
ying a prominent position 
ourt from the yateway, and 

by fire 

1 Phrygian build 
north corner of 

14). In dig 

ere, some of the 

Persian build 
front wall and its built 


en stripped in iater times down 


of broken sto on which they 


dded. This rubble differed from the usual 


ript broken stone in that it con 
te poros which were 

building blocks 

of burning. The 

in large part to 

earlier building 

presumably the 
immediately beneath. 

ind three stones which 
ind which hint at the 
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which is partly broken away. These indications sug 
gest that the block may best be identified as an 
akroterion to be set at the peak of a gable. A com 
parison with the Phrygian rock-cut facades at Yazili 
kaya (Midas City) shows that some of them were 
crowned at the top with voluted akroteria.”’ 

The other two blocks from the Persian foundation 
are also architectural sculptures: a pair of lion heads 
of about life size (height .40 m.). These lions are 
to be imagined perhaps as crouching, with their 
heads lowered to rest on their front paws (pl. 92, 
figs. 42-43). A series of shallow flat channels cut 
in the stone just behind these heads makes the 
necks oblong in section; behind these channels 
rather shapeless tongues project backward. The 
channels evidently served as sockets for a wooden 
frame enclosing the necks at top, bottom, and both 


sides. The heads were thus decorative bosses pro 


jecting from a wall face, the tongues behind run 
ning into the thickness of the wall to secure them 
in place. The wooden enframement indicates that 
the wall was probably of sun-dried brick, most 
likely with a continuous horizontal beam course 
of wood set into the brick-work at the level at 
which the lion heads were set, and on which they 
rested, The wooden yokes at the sides of the heads 
could be nailed to this lower wooden course and 
the lions thus firmly held in place in the wall face. 
As both heads are completely frontal, there is no 
need to set them at either side of a door or window, 
and it is more likely that they belonged to a series 
which decorated the whole length of the facade 
of the Phrygian building. 

The heads are of soft white poros. The first, 
though its snout is missing, still has one of its paws 
and is in a better state of general preservation than 
the second. Both are represented as roaring, with 
their mouths wide open. Formidable rows of teeth 
line the sides of their mouths, and the tongues loll 
out over the front of the lower jaws. The eyes were 
inlaid. Traces of a white plaster-like substance still 
remain at the edges of the shallow round cuttings; 
deeper holes at the centers evidently bedded pupils 
made perhaps of dark stone and held in place by 
the plaster. The treatment of the eyes suggests a 
color contrast and that quite possibly the heads 
were once painted, though no traces of color now 
remain. The wrinkles on the snouts and cheeks, 


and the hair, are indicated by series of shallow 
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parallel v-shaped grooves cut into the surface. The 
single paw recovered looked at first glance like a 
human hand; only the long sharp claws, which 
are folded under, are appropriate to a lion. This 
and other indications suggest that the Phrygian 
sculptor had never seen a lion, and certainly did 
not model from life. His heads bear little resem 
blance to the Hittite lion types of Anatolia and 
North Syria.” 


were probably Assyrian ones of the ninth-eighth 


If the sculptor had models, they 


century, and his heads might be called Phrygian 
versions of an Assyrian type. 

Parts of two rooms belonging to a burned build 
ing lying at the same Phrygian level were cleared 
in a small sondage about 100 m. to the west of 
suilding G (pl. 84, fig. 14). A stretch of an outside 
wall joined at a right angle by an interior cross-wall 
was uncovered. The rooms were evidently exten 
sive, since the wall between them runs to a dis 
tance of 10 m. in our trench without a trace of an 
other partition wall to close the rooms. The build 
ing was made of crude brick walls on stone socles 
about a meter in height. The way in which the 
socles have split down the middle so that the two 
faces lean outward in opposite directions suggests 
that here too the walls were bedded on wooden 
beam foundations. 

The rooms were deeply covered by the heavy 
burned debris from the destruction of the building. 
The heat of the fire must have been very intense, 
since the surfaces of some of the limestone blocks 
of the wall socles had been reduced to a dead 
white granular powder, while elsewhere the fire 
had left streaks of red and yellow. Much of the 
pottery found had been badly warped and some 
vitrified. A floor 
near the west end of the north room still had four 


even bench raised above level 
pairs of grinding stones neatly arranged on its sur 
face, the boat-shaped upper grinders lying across 
the nether stones (pl. 93, fig. 44). These utilitarian 
objects indicated that we were in quarters of a 
domestic character and the room was dubbed “the 
kitchen.” Many other objects of domestic use were 
found in both rooms, including many types of 
loomweights and whorls; but the great quantities 
of pottery found suggest that “pantry” might have 
been as good a name. The vases, of which more 


thickly 


massed against both faces of the partition wall and 


than two hundred were recovered, lay 


gal, Phrygische Kunst, pl. 39a 


See Ekrem Akurgal, Spacthethitische Bildkunst, Ankara 
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along the inside face of the outer wall, as if they fig. 5 yorately decorated with geometric and 


had falien from shelves attached along the sides of italizing ort ts handle, crowned with 
the rooms (pl. 93, fig. 45). Most were comp! rot t the top, is at the side; the spout 1s 
and lay as they had fallen, but cracked into small bridged at its inner end. Prominent among the geo 
bits and in many cases twisted by the heat of th met motives are two meander. The 


} 


hire so that they could not be properly m shoulder Zone 
The roof was undoubtedly supported by wooden e divided int nels filled, on the shoulder with 
beams of which the only traces were mass bird the lower zot goats and a single 
cinders and charcoal; over these had been laid a_ | t the ba n shay | style this jug is the 
layer of reeds daubed on the outside with clay ul is vessels f{ ver Cumulus IIL. 
Several bits of this clay layer were found, baked mals and especially the birds remind us of 
hard, and with the impressions of the reeds on on lat meti \ les j thi n and in Cy 
face. No traces were found of any tiles whicl \ painting. Or ves may be il 
might have be longed to an outer covering of t lustra I mpnol n wa found mostly 
root. h n the burned s and somewhat scat 
Among the vases recovered, Various hiteren te! Oo that ian al while oth 
stvles and fabrics are included. Much of th t ive been so warped by tl eat that they can 
tery Was coarse; an equal amount was of fin | I I gdtotl Vas | 1. fig. SI) ‘l he 
ished ware, sometimes with incised decoration me decor n in red and black on a whit 


This finer ware varies in color from buff to red ltod ipper body and neck. The 


there is very little of the dark grey or black whicl normal geometric motives—mean 
has been considered typically Phrygian, but sinc c terlacing 7 dotted checker 
all of the pottery in these rooms was sub 

the heat of the conflagration, it is impossible to tell \ t m ( wot one Greek 
now what was the original color of individual vy lw ( ser 1 guide to the chronol 
sels. Favorite shapes are trefoil-mouthed jug 4 mselves, destr all at the sam 
various form, from large globular-bodied vessel n th me iflagra must be fairly 
to small squat bodied ones with narrow neck and t or V id they nust date from 
widely curved handle (pl. 94, fig. 46). Jugs wit! out the same time as tl from Koerte’ 


wide round mouth, spreading foot, and handle 1 mul which | isually been placed at 


ing from the rim are also common; one example yout ( 1 ' losed deposit; 


(pl. 94, fig. 47) bears incised decoration of hatched bic] iphora, which w iould have been 
triangles below the lip. Another favorite shaps i ( t i ( I he rest of the 
the polished ware is the shallow bowl without han pot therefore be acc d as of about 
dles and with plain lip. Polished and coarse ja! i re and tron ) ac} it as a fixed 
not uncommon of the same shape as the jug wit pou ve may perhaps bes assemble evidence 
geometric decoration of bands, wavy lines and la for tl hronology and stylistic development of 
ticed triangles illustrated in pl. 94, fig. 48, b t will ‘ pian pottery empting to see in the con 
out handles and with plain round mouth. The |! ition WI troyed tl irygian buildings 
decorated jug is of pinkish clay decorated wit) lion. th ffects of the destructive raid of 
rather matt black paint; its rim is pinched in t vhich took pl it the beginning 
make a trefoil pouring-mouth. The small jar ( \ ! ind tor this the commonly 
94, fig. 49) also with geometric decoration, is of la { the pottery of Tumulus III and 
tirely different fabric—pale buff clay, almost whit traditi date of the Kimmerian invasion™* 
the decoration is in matt black paint. Of much tl 


same fabric is the tall sieve-spouted jug (pl. 94 t it Gordion was widespread, The 
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the burned debris of the 


Phrygian building inside the gate agree in general 


few sherds found in 
the two build 
ings were evidently destroyed at the same time. 


with the pottery from the “kitchen 


They may, in fact, have been parts of the same 
building, but this can be shown only by more: ex 
both was 
covered by the thick deposit of clay laid down by 


cavation. The burned debris in areas 
the Persians, which lay immediately over it. If we 
accept the Kimmerian hypothesis and the suggested 
dating of the pottery from the lower deposit, the 
building (or buildings) was destroyed at the be 
ginning of the seventh century. The new city built 
over the clay layer dates from the second half of 
the sixth century. There is thus a lacuna of about 
a century and a half in the stratification and his 
tory of the site; the clay layer was not accumulated 
but dumped, apparently all at one time; the clay, 
brought from elsewhere, contains almost exclusively 
pottery of the Hittite period. A few sherds and 
other objects of the intervening 150 years have 
been found above the clay, but they cannot be as 
sociated with any seventh or early sixth century 
habitation levels, and seem to be strays. No sherds 
or objects of the “lacuna period” have been found 
below the clay. Yet a number of the tumuli dug 
contained burials of the mid-seventh century and 
later, and there was a building on the smaller habi 
tation mound to the southeast which was seemingly 
destroyed in the conflict between Croesus and 
Cyrus in 547/6 B.c.*° The Gordion of the Lydian 
period between ca. 690 and 550 has evaded us thus 
far, though it seems unlikely that the main site 
was entirely deserted over this long period.” 


THE TUMULI 

The biggest of the tumuli in the cemetery to the 
east of the city site dominates the Gordion landscape. 
It rises to a height of 54 m. and has a diameter of 
approximately 200 m. (plan, pl. 95, fig. 52). It has 
always offered a challenge to diggers, since it must 
cover the grave of some very prominent person, and 
therefore it gives promise of a rich and instructive 
burial deposit, It is also a tantalizing challenge tech- 
nically. As it is in itself a monument which must 
not be destroyed, the method of digging to be em 
ployed will depend on the position of the burial 
within the tumulus. The crux of the problem is 
therefore to locate the burial beforehand, and then 


to adopt the method of digging it which will do the 


29 See Archaeology vol. 6, no. 3 (autumn 1953) 159ff 
26 The late repairs inside the Phrygian gate (including the 


Polychrome house) might be assigned to this period, but not 
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least damage to the tumulus itself. The prospect of 


digging this mound was one of the lures that drew 
the Koerte brothers to Gordion in 1go0, but closer 


ac quaintan¢ e with the tumulus itself and m care 


ful consideration of the problems involved in dig 


ging it led them to give up the project as beyond 


their means. 


J xperience pain d in digging other tumuli in tne 


Gordion cemetery has shown that the later -sixth 


century—graves are apt to be cremations, while the 


earlier ones are inhumations in built wooden cham 
The 


voode n roots of these were invariably covere d with 


bers set into large pits dug below ground lev 


large piles of stones before the earth mounds were 
heaped over all. These were one-burial tombs with 
out dromos or other provision for reopening them 
in order to make later burials. But experience has 
also shown that the grave chambers are very sel 
dom to be found at the centers of the mounds 
which cover them; in most cases they were set well 
away from the center, perhaps in the hope of es 
caping easy detection by tomb-robbers. 

The biggest tumulus must have been made at 
a time of great prosperity and power in Gordion 
and in Phrygia; almost certainly it must be pre 
Kimmerian. The chances therefore are ninety-nine 
in a hundred that it covers a large wooden chamber 
grave. Very likely this lies at the center of the tumu 
lus. The mere mass of earth in a mound of the size 
of this one should be enough to discourage tomb 
robbers, without the necessity of attempting to hide 
the burial by placing it at one side. If this proves 
to be the case, the grave will have to be reached by 
tunneling in from the side in order to avoid de 
stroying the tumulus itself—as well as to avoid 
having to remove a deposit of earth fifty odd 
meters deep. But to have started to tunnel on the 
mere supposition that the grave lies at the center 
would have been rash; and so ways and means of 
locating the burial beforehand were canvassed. 

The solution tried has been a light oil-drilling 
rig (pl. 95, fig. 53). The method is known as wash 
boring; the boring is done with water, and when 
the drill is working the water circulates and comes 
to the surface again, bringing up in solution the 
materials of which the various strata are made. In 
this way, by observation of the matter in solution 
an idea may be obtained of the composition of the 
mound. A sump or pit at the surface catches the 


returning water which, after settling, may be used 


a single sherd was found in them to confirm such an identifica 
tion, The new inner gateway would seem to have led to noth 


ing but heaps of ruins of the Phrygian city 
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NUS a large Qua lity 


theory necessary. At the same time, to drop 


light that unless it is weighted from above it wil idd I na i ‘triking 


not cut through stone but merely bounce and “ch er the grave 


ter” on its surface. A succession of drillings gi\ ms the wor 1 roof of the chamber 


not only the depth and position of the ston the overlying 


over the grave, but also its extent, all without d tumulus has 


| 
ger of doing damage by boring through the gt if t esive so did not fall at 


itself. remains a 


The drilling method was first tried out on on 


droppe d) 


the smaller tumuli. It quickly yielded results tones fallen 


three places: in one, burned wood was brought tumulus was 


in the other two, stone was found at high levels ut son that there was no time 


be ing dug out, the area of the wood proved to con ul } tions , however, that the 
I 


tain a patch of burned wood and nothing els b h n lo 1 and that here as in 


cut made where stone had first been struck success 


high level produced d single stone the 
5 


man’s head in the fill. This could of cour I 


tumulus, 


‘cale, prese nts 


been recognized as a false alarm by making n present un 
borings near the first. These would have 


that the drill had first struck an isolated sto: 


water cil 


whic h 


not the covering over the burial. The third in enough wa 


however, proved to be the covering over th 1 the earth 


which was dug (Tumulus N; see below). quantities of 


The boring method had thus been su vat four barrel-wagon lat ill day be 
(discounting false alarms) in locating th grave : oot oF ft tumul i he springy a 
in a small tumulus. A succession of borings 5 | half m way could not r enough. The heart 
apart was then made up the southwestern slope of f tl blen v is to f way getting an 
the big tumulus, and by these the level of hardpan of water to the scene of operations, 
was fixed. This series of borings was canonical uy oon t problen lved drilling 
to the 25 m. level, but at that level and above, the: M resumed and continued until the burial is 


was no longer circulation of the water, which sim 
ply ran ral wn the holes and disappeared 
cheerful gurgling sound. Evidently layers of grave mulus N, th rst to be « |, lies 


about 
through which the water could run off 


the grave 
reached, or cracks in the structure of the t 1 small mound 
What was particularly puzzling about this, how with ad eter of | in 20 m. and a height of 
ever, was that in some borings the wa Lue between 2 ve lies well to the 
to circulate until a depth of 29 m. center (plan, pl. 
while in others circulation was lost 1 a wooden 
ran off from a depth of only 7-8 m. 2 m.; the 
At this point operations were suspended 
big tumulus while the advice of experts was 


on 2 50 m 
pit, ol 
cy} ] | eant: > 1] 

sougnt. in the meantime a second smalier t together 
P, about 15 m. in height, was drilled les at the 
were laid out on a grid at int rvals or 3 ! i rt aes nas ¢ tending 
some the drill went to hardp: n 1d h out ys The wood 
5 m.; in others stone construc 
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ttle more than it 18 pos 
| 
ed on a chart and i dimensions 


me was being found at a high level i m ur h itside, 


oval area of al 


it is 


yout 10 x 1 between the 


oval shaped mass of stones 1s evidently tn In this rubble 


| 
6 
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was found a fragment of a beaked bronze-pouring 


crucible of coarse fabric and with bronze sull ad 


hering to its inner face. We have found plenty of 


evidence for bronze-working at Gordion in the 
Hellenistic 
first tangible piece of evidence to carry it back to 


Persian and the periods; this is the 
earlier times, and all the more welcome because it 
has be en anti ipated and awaited. The wooden struc 
ture was covered with a wooden roof over which 
had been piled the stones by which the position 
of the grave was located. As is often the case at 
Gordion, this elaborate and no doubt costly tomb 
contained little. The skeleton had almost entirely 
disintegrated; part of a femur only had survived. 
The Brave offerings consisted of a single coarse 
pot, a bronze bowl (which had disintegrated so that 
only a fragment remained), and eight bronze fibu 
lae laid out in a neat row. These last, however, were 
sufficient to suggest a seventh century dating for 
the burial. Apparently the funds available for the 
obsequies went into the building of the tomb and 
the tumulus rather than into objects to be offered 
in the grave. 

About 50 m. to the south of Tumulus N lies a 
low flat-topped mound oval in shape and about 
100 m. in maximum diameter at the top; it rises 
to a height of about 5 m. (pl. 95, figs. 52 and 55). 
This looked rather more like a habitation mound 
than a tumulus and it was called Kiictik Yassihiiyiik 
or the small city mound (KY for short). Trenches 
were cut across it to investigate. Beneath the su 
face was found a thick layer of stone rubble over 
lying the hardpan; evidently this was the “founda 
tion” of a tumulus that had been started but never 
carried to completion. The burial was found fairly 
near to the center, again a built wooden chamber 
tomb, but not so well preserved as the one in Tu 
mulus N. The rubble filling outside the tomb, how 
ever, contained something of considerable interest. 
At the east side of the pit between its wall and th 
outer wall of the wooden chamber, the skeletons 
of two horses were uncovered, lying at a level 
slightly below that of the roof of the chamber 
(pl. 96, figs. 56-57). These had evidently been sacri 
ficed at the time of the funeral; they remind us of 
the Scythian horse burials and perhaps suggest 
that Scythian customs were brought to Anatolia by 
the Kimmerians. On the skull of each horse lay 
an exquisitely worked plaque of bronze (pl. 96, fig. 
58) oval in shape, with @ jour decoration and en 
graved on the surface with guilloche, concentric 
circles, and lozenge bands; these were evidently a 
part of the trappings of the horses. Within the grave 
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more bronze plaques of various shapes were found, 
some with holes near the edges for securing to a 
backing of cloth or leather. The interests and trap 
pings of the occupant suggest that he must have 
been a man; he took with him to the other world 


35 knucklebones which were found 


toge ther in a 
heap on the floor of the grave, and two additional 
knuc kl bones of bronze. In addition there were two 
vases of fine grey ware. The tomb probably dates 


from the late seventh century. 


THE ROYAL ROAD 


An extension of the north trench of Tumulus 
KY revealed, in the hollow between it and Tumu 
lus N, a roadway 6.25 m. in width with a hard sur 
face of graveled road metal. At each side this road 
way is bordered by a curb of flat slabs set on edge. 
| ive more cuts were made to verily its cours It 
runs in a curving line between Tumulus KY and 
Tumulus N; « vidently later than both since it curves 
to follow the lower ground between the m (pl. 95> 
fig. 55). Toward the east it takes a course that will 


and Koerte 


Tumulus III, which lies just to the southeast of it 


carry it between the biggest tumulus 


(plan, pl. 95, fig. 52). Thence it must continue east 
ward and southeastward between the thicl ag 
glomeration of tumuli, which probably bordered 
it at either side as foreseen by the Koertes in 
1900."" Toward the west it leads in the direction 
of the sheep-fold (marked by a black oblong on 
the plan) and thence down the slope to the flat 
flood-plain of the river, heading straight for the 
city mound. This was evidently an important road 

by ancient standards a boulevard, with its width 
of 6.25 m. and its careful curbing. The only evi 
dence for its date is the course it takes between 
the tumuli; they were evidently already there when 
the road was made. The road then must date from 
the sixth century or later. Its course can be traced 
actually for miles in the direction of Ancyra; in 
two places it crops up at the surface, and in others 
its curbstones have offered a tempting quarry to 
the peasants. It was evidently a highway between 
important places, not a mere local country road; 
we see in it a part of the Persian royal road system 
If it continued in use into Roman times, there is 
the possibility that we might find somewhere along 
its course a milestone still in situ; once such a find 


is made we shall really know where we ar 
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ATHENS AND ATTICA as ma 1 on the plan. The trench was wid and 


dec ind was filled O ok ot 
On the south slope of the Acropouis, the Ministry ep a hil with mass¢ f broken pottery 


of Public Works pushed through to completion th which eared to be chiefly of early Roman umes, 
straight, low-level road which had long bee: affairs which has been noted at other 
planned. It runs in front of the modern hous« pas woe oe has been found AA [1939] 
along the line indicated in W. Judeich, Topographic | KARA [195°] 73) As the bedrock rises 
von Athen’, Plan I, E-F-4; and the section of St. "S*t’Y £0 Bae ms dern surface in this area, all trace 
Dionysios the Areopagite Street which runs up to he wall itself had long since disappeared. This 


, rtain tr: city wall of Ck 
the Odeion of Herodes is being eliminated. Th un trace of th ill of Classical 


t side of the city in t 
road leading to the entrance of the Acropolis, which ast side of the in the section 


| | ( c exTensio 
until recently started at the Odeion, is being r - ; | by the Hadrian nsion. Its course 
een plotted ‘ ( turally on the 


raves por d j 
Judeich plan. To make the new road, large masses ™ , repores a, and its 


turned to approximately the position shown on th 
of excavation dump first had to be removed. Th very tence had even been called into question 
ground beneath them was explored under th | A935" 
supervision of Mr. Meliades. A large complex of \ stretch of the city wall dating from Hellenistic 
buildings of late Roman times (5th cent. av.), “! wae Uinwews uurvachi Street (Judeich, 
set deeply into the side of the hill was discovered. P44» Flan 4, n Syngrou Boulevard 
Some of the rooms had mosaic floors decorat ind 0 wl liscovered stretch runs 
with various patterns. These buildings had de- ™ ral street than the traces 
stroyed all traces of any earlier structures tha iInaica on ha ' probably of late 
might have been there. After being studied, draw 
and photographed, most of them were covered \ boundary sto ( rit ( ri like those 
again so that the road could pass over them. Out utsice lon, was when a drain was 
side the area of the late Roman buildings, a few being « indria St between Kolonos 
slight remains of houses of Classical and Helles ppir d Plato demy vas not itu, 
tic times were preserved. but may well have stood somewh nearby. 
Among the small finds we may note a dey her been some work on the ilptures of 
with a great many red-figured loutrophoroi. A graf h ARTHEN( Mi bron r had scaffolding 
fito on one ol them shows that they wer 1} a 1 aroun he northwe orm of the temple 
cated in a sanctuary of the Nymphs. ind 1 1 close study of the metopes there. 
Farther down the slope, in Erechtheion ou ( tal ror kit casts, some 
a gate in the city wall was discovered. It appears hing wv h has nev en done before for the 
to date from Classical times. No gate had been 1 net in pl ( nle. Mr. Marcadé has 


corded in this area previously. In the deeper layes ( that ; made with plaster 
nearby some Geometric graves were found st t th ead published in JHS 21 
The excavation on the south slope is to be IOUl 69, hg. 4 belon 0 gure ol Helios in 
tinued in 1956 when the slope of the hill betweer he ea nent « thenon. He also as 
the old and the new roads will be explored 1 in the | iseurn to the same 
A section of the dry moat of the Crry Wau 
noted when foundations were being dug for ; I ( nued his work at Exeusis in the 
large building at the northeast corner of the blo u ( T r 1 where the 
bounded by Nike, Hermes, Boule and Mu buildings 
Streets just west of Syntagma Square (Judeich ve it he house at the northwest corner 


op.cit., Plan 1, H-4). It falls about on the line of of th is studied pa ilarly, and its identi 


the outer face of the tower of the Diochares G suggested 
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(See figure). The building is reasonably well pre- 
served in spite of the repairs and alterations that 
were made in the course of its six and a half cen- 
turies’ life. Its walls are well built of poros blocks 
preserved in some places to the level of the string 
course above the orthostates. Above this point they 
were of mud brick, except for a poros cornice, frag- 
ments of which were found. The inner faces of 
the walls were coated with fine plaster red or yel- 
low in color. The floors were of patternless pebble 
mosaic. The interior arrangement recalls in general 
that of private houses of Classical and Hellenistic 
times. In the house at Eleusis, however, the main 
feature is the two large rooms on the north side of 
the court. These were arranged to accommodate 
seven dining couches around the walls, which 
makes it seem likely that the building was the Pry- 
taneion where various persons dined at public ex- 
pense. Finally, Mr. Travlos suggests that in the 
long narrow room at the north end of the building, 
the sacred wagons were kept in which the sacred 
cult objects of Demeter and Kore and the statue 
of Iacchos were taken to Athens and back at the 
time of the Greater Mysteries. 
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Mr. Travlos also investigated a sanctuary of 
Pan on the hill west of the town of Eleusis where 
the Frankish tower and Hellenistic fort once stood 
(see the plan, Hesperia 18 [1949] 139). This hill is 
slowly being quarried away, and the stone is being 
used as raw material by the local cement factory. 
The tower and fort were demolished in 1953. Early 
in 1955 quarrying operations revealed a small cave 
on the south side of the hill not far below the fort. 
It was accessible only by a narrow passage or cleft 
from above and was probably seldom entered. It was 
about half filled with votive offerings, discarded no 
doubt from a nearby sanctuary, the cave itself thus 
being a sort of bothros. Hundreds of terracotta 
figurines, small vases, loutrophoroi, and lamps were 
found. They range in date from the fifth century 
s.c. through the fourth a.v. Many of the figurines 
represent Pan, who was probably worshipped in a 
more accessible cave that once existed nearby and 
where a small chapel used to stand. A cult of Pan 
in Eleusis had previously been attested only by a 
small marble relief whose exact place of finding 
was, however, not recorded. 

Mr. Mylonas continued his work in the cemetery 
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at Eleusis, clearing 136 burials of which 29 were of 
prehistoric times. Eighteen of the latter belong to 
the closing century of the Middle Helladic period 
and are cists made of upright slabs. They were 
used for more than one burial and contained vari 
ous offerings, chiefly vases. In one of the graves, 
which had been robbed sometime in the past, were 
found five circles, four in two pairs and one by 
itself, They are some 0.03 m. in diameter, made of 
bronze and covered over by gold leaf of substan 
tial thickness. Fragments of skull found with them 
prove that the circles were used to keep curls in 
the proper position around the head, in a manner 
known even to Homer (Iliad, 17, 52). This is the 
first time gold has been found in this cemetery, 
and it is the oldest gold thus far found in Attica. 
There were eleven Mycenaean graves with the 
usual quota of vases and other small objects. Proto 
geometric, Geometric and Classical graves were 
found in great numbers and variety. Some of the 
graves had been re-used, as for example a Middle 
Helladic cist grave which had been re-used in early 
Geometric times (pl. 99, fig. 8). One corner of the 
cist was carefully cleared and in it was placed the 
Geometric amphora and other offerings. 
Mt 
Pentelikon, the site of an Attic deme has been dis 


Near Drapur in the southern foothills of 


covered, The remains came to light by chance when 
a plow drawn by a tractor turned up an ancient 
block. The owner of the property, Mrs. Rosolymou 
of Chicago, asked permission of the Archacological 
Service to explore the area. It was granted, and 
trial excavations were conducted by Mrs. Kaloy 
eropoulou, a graduate in archaeology of the Uni 
versity of Athens, under the supervision of Mr. 
Papadimitriou. The remains lie on the eastern 
slope of the hill called Vigla tou Klephtou, well 
above the valley of the Valanari and the spot 
marked Draphi on the maps. 

Remains of a house were uncovered which ap 
pears to have been in use from the fourth through 
the first centuries B.c. as shown by the pottery from 
the successive layers inside it. There is evidence 
of other houses nearby and it is clear that we have 
to do with a small settlement. The cemeteries lay 
to the north and east, and a group of graves of the 
sixth and fifth centuries p.c. was excavated. The 
existence of other graves farther north was de 
termined. Surface finds in the area go back to the 
seventh century B.c. 

The deme has not yet been identified with cer- 


tainty. The only clue is a small grave stele of the 
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Polykles Phe 


It does not seem likely, however, that the 


third century s.c. with the name 


gaicus 
deme in question was Phegaia. From its position 
(Pikermi) (le 


raka) it should belong to the inland trittys of the 


between leithras and (sargettos 


Aigeis, whereas of the two demes named Phe- 


ld be in the coastal trittys of that tribe, 


tribe 
vaia one shou 
the other in an unspecified trittys of the tribe Pan 
dionis. There are several small demes that belong 
to the inland trittys of Aigeis but whose exact loca 
tion is not known; the newly discovered deme is 
probably one of these. 

Several more Mycenaean tombs were excavated 
at Aiki between Glyphada and Voula. Four were 
normal chamber tombs, two were in the form of 
a shaft two to three meters deep with da niche off 
one side at the bottom. Over a hundred small vases 
were found, as well as other objects. The most re 
markable pieces were a vase in the form of a san- 
daled foot, and a figurine representing a kouro- 
trophos. 

Mr. Iakovides dug more tombs in the Mycenaean 
cemetery at Perati near Porto Raphti. The inscrip 
tion on the lentoid bead found last year (AJA 59 


[1955] 225) is not Linear B but Cypro-Minoan, 


PELOPONNESOS 

Mr. Bri 
Isrumia in the autumn. The purpose was to sup 
1954, 


trial trenches in the Temenos of Posei 


neer conducted 1 small excavation at 


plement the work done in certain areas in 


and to dig 


don in order to determine which areas to excavate 


in 1956. His most remarkable discovery was an area 


of poros paveme nt triangular in shape with grooves 
, fig. 5). The area is about ten 

r and three meters wide at its wide end, 

A stone in position at one corner of the wide end 


there complementary triangle 


shows that 


aqgjace 


was a 
nt to the one found, but this area has not yet 
The 


ympanum of a 


whole, then, would have re 
pediment, the part 
half 

maller than the pediment of the temple of 
Poseidon 


avated 


right It is only a 
a tact that may be of signif ance. On the 


' 
axis of the whole is a hole in the pavement 0.54 m. 
in diameter; 


soil be low 


it extends down into the hard virgin 


the pavement for about a meter. At a 


a little over half a meter from this hole 
irre gularly space d, extend toward the 
ol the 


pavement. At the two ends of 


ove, a bronze staple has been taste ned across 


E 
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the groove with lead. No explanation is offered for 
this puzzling phenomenon. 

The French School continued its work at Arcos 
on a large scale, digging in four separate sectors. 
In the Deiras cemetery, 14 chamber tombs and 
19 pit burials were discovered. They contained 


some handsome vases, including a stirrup vase 
decorated with a zone of birds, an oinochoe with 


a large boukranion, and an oinochoe with a charg 


ing bull. There were also various objects of ivory, 
bronze and terracotta, In the southern sector a 
systematic stratigraphical study was made by sink- 
ing 30 contiguous pits each four meters square. The 
depth averaged 3.50 m., and among the layers dis 
tinguished were three of Byzantine times and three 
of Middle Helladic. In addition to structural re 
mains of various dates, 49 graves were found. Thir- 
teen of the graves were Middle Helladic, five Proto 
geometric and several Geometric. A late Geometric 
well produced an amphora a meter in height com 
pletely covered with decoration. A krater of the 
same period, which had been used as a funeral urn, 
recalls those found at Fusco in Sicily. Among the 
classical vases, we may mention two fragmentary 
Attic red-figured kraters which recall Hermonax, 
one of them with a scene of Theseus, the Minotaur 
and Ariadne (pl. 99, fig. 10). 

As a result of the excavations of the past few 
years, the vase collection at Argos has become very 
large, and all the main periods are well represented. 
As this material is studied and published, it should 
become possible to recognize as Argive some of 
the vases found on other sites. 

Perhaps the most interesting results were ob 
tained in the theatre where the lower part of the 
cavea, the orchestra, and the scene building were 
uncovered. The circular orchestra of Classical times, 
bordered by a stone sill and a rock-cut drain, to 
gether with the poros foundations of the scene build 
ing can be clearly made out in spite of the ex 
tensive remodelling of late Roman times. East of 
the scene building was a stoa of Hellenistic times. 

The late Roman mosaics (late 5th or early 6th 
of which had been discovered 
Mr. Vollgraff, were lifted and 


taken to the Museum. In the series representing 


century A.D.), some 
many years ago by 


the months of the year, January and February 
were already known (cf. BCH 54 [1930] 481 and 
78 [1954] 168-170). January is represented as a Ro 
man consul holding the mappa in his right hand, 
February as a hooded man carrying two ducks. 


The new figures are as follows: warrior with a 
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standard (March), and shepherd carrying a lamb 
(April); youth with basket of flowers (May), and 
harvester (June); person holding a winnowing 
fan and a small box (July), and person holding a 
watermelon and a fan (August) (pl. 100, fig. 12); 
grapes over a vat (September), and a bottle of 
wine (October); peasant with a plow (Novem 
ber), and person heavily clothed and carrying a 
sack stick (December). 


newly discovered panel which runs off towards the 


and a Furthermore, a 
south has a hunting scene, unfortunately rather 
damaged. 

Mr. Caskey conducted another full scale cam 
paign at the prehistoric mound at Lerna. A report 
is to appear in the second number of Hesperia for 
1950. 

At Pytos Mr. Blegen and Mr. Marinatos con 
tinued their work. The former has published an 
account of his 1955 Palace of 


Nestor in the previous number of this Journal, 


campaign at the 


the latter has given a comprehensive and well-il 
lustrated summary of all his work on the tombs 
in the area in the new German periodical Das 
Altertum | (1955) 140-163. 

The 


Orympia in the fall of 1954 and the spring of 195 


German Institute continued its work at 


Mr. Kunze has published a brief report in Gnomon 
27 (1955) 220-224 on which this account is based 
in part. 

The main area of excavation was the Leonidaion, 
only about half of which had been cleared in the 
original excavation. Interesting new information 
was obtained about the classical building, and im 
portant pieces of its architecture and its roof were 
found. There is also new information about the 
remodelling of the building in Roman times. The 
street which led up to the Processional Entrance 
at the southwest corner of the Altis passed along 
side the Leonidaion, and its history could be traced 
in the stratification. East of the street, baths and 
other buildings of the third century a.p. were dis 


floors 
There were no buildings in this area in Greek 


covered; some of the rooms had mosak 


times, but part of a wall of large squared poros 
appeared. The wall 
shows a curve at its south end and appears to be a 


It is 


men 


blocks of the fifth century B.c. 


retaining wall for a mound of irregular plan. 
the Hippodamion 
tioned by Pausanias (V.22.2 and VI. 20.7). 


probably long-sought 
The discovery of a tower belonging to the so 
called Byzantine fortification wall has led to im 


portant conclusions concerning the later history of 
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be recalled that in late antiquit . fied. The building under the 


of Zeus and the area to the east and is tl ler, dating from the third quarter 
were enclosed by a massive wall buil tury ind originally there was a 

blocks from the classical buildings and y Wa th ¢ { I h ended on a line 


monuments of the Altis. This wall was dismantled tw 1¢ not | after the con 


by the original excavators for the sake of th h t f the building unde hurch, how 

ctural, sculptural, and epigraphical erial it mall st of w h only bits of 
contained. It was dated by them in the lat nil rou aions rel in, \ I ted in th 
or early sixth century a.p. A tower which projected the south. Tl re replaced at the end 
westward from the west g ol this wall lay ju i Ul nith { l f the fourth cen 


outside the limits of the original excavati a suild h used the retaining wall 


was uncovered in the recent campaign. Stud I ircl ; Pal oO 1 wall 
the Sstratincation besidk the tower mak ical I ci Juildings contained all sorts 


that it Was erect d in the ond half of the I n ‘ is atelic! material 1S 


century a.p., not in the fifth or sixth. The f ls, tool vers and worked frag 


tion was thus signed to protect the heart of I giv glass ilds. Plate 97> 


sanctuary with its precious votives from the bar “ I ( t the left is 
barian raids ol that unsettled time and Corre a Ons WwW rhe fening toa be h 
to the so-called Valerian Wall in Athens and sim Vi d is deeply scarred 
ilar structures elsewhere. | hammers ows; and someone has 
Among the sporadic finds we may met 1a out | pals incl iv its upper 
inscribed stele with 77 lines of text which : ( picture is a small 
an agreement between the Acarnanian leagu | nmer, abou ( th a rounded 
the city of Anaktorion concerning the s: | d su is u ldsmiths. There 
Apollo at Aktion; the date is late third tury ibs of | y from which 
B.C, ‘T he marble base of the monument erected | li I il had b I v¢ d ind on 
Hippotion of Tarentum and mentioned by ht cornet 
sanias (V.25.7) was discovered. It bear Lt t ower righ 1 small of ivory that 
gram and the signature of the s ulptor Nicodam is b trim! | dow na lathe, but 
A number of small bronzes of the geomet 
art haic pe ric ds were also discove red. ) I ( I \ were 
The most interesting results, however, w n gi nul Bit re of heavy 
tained in the area of the Byzantine church wh T i] m. Sor f the larger 
a number of trial trenches were dug. The Byzan m d by iron 
tine church, as is well known, is built on the wal he lustrated in 
of a building of Greek times, and south of it th bou ind not 


is a long narrow building which is called around 


Suilding C” on the old plans. Ir will be recalled t tt ometimes in 
that according to a tradition whi h last int a i for 
imperial times and which Pausanias records for u Vit the ru of the mould 
(V.15.1) there was in this area the worksh wher modelled ( times folds of 
Pheidias wrought the statue of Zeus DY lear| distin he ometime 
piece. Agreement has never been reached lulatis ds of this sort 
which, if either Llding tl t re ving | ired molten ma 
workshop of Pheidias. The ri excavati 1 it gyest the ould best be 
produ ed new information of sheets of a 
it Was dete rm ned that as late as arcna tilt I I uch { xpcriments 
bed of tl river Kladeos oO upied tn wester ol it 7 that the 
part of the area under consideration 
area was not reclaimed by filling until some tim Is wer the making 
fth century s.c. Second, the relationshi ts. J iter f these wer 


b tween the Greek building under th hu ana ror nm wh ne shape ot 
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Olympia. will 
the temy 

soutn ofl t 

of re-used 


an 
2/2 


a three-pointed star, the glass itself was still pre- 


served. Other pieces of moulded glass preserve 
individual petals of a palmette. 

These moulds, tools, and waste fragments are 
evidently to be connected with the great chrysele- 
phantine statue of Zeus by Pheidias, and the tradi- 
tion that Pheidias’ workshop was in the area in 
question is thus dramatically confirmed. The 
building under the church, which is about the size 
of the cella of the temple of Zeus, would be the 
great hall in which the statue was assembled, the 
smaller rooms under Building C would be the 
ateliers of the many artisans. 

It is the opinion of the excavators that the stratifi 
cation of the area and the drapery style seen in 
some of the moulds indicate a date late in Pheidias’ 
career for the Olympia statue as against an early 
one which is sometimes maintained. They are, how 
ever, wisely avoiding drawing too specific conclu 
sions on the many technical problems raised by the 
finds until the excavation has been completed and 
the finds mended as far as possible and carefully 
studied. Work was resumed in the area early in 
1956, and the Athens press has already reported the 
discovery of a very large bronze vase of the fifth 
century B.c. 

Mr. Yalouris reports as follows on work in the 
Orympia Museum. During the summer measures 
were taken to make the Museum earthquake proof. 
To accomplish this it was necessary to remove the 
metopes of the Temple of Zeus from the walls of 
the main exhibition gallery. This gave an oppor 
tunity of doing some work on the metopes. The 
iron rods used to hold the fragments together were 
removed and replaced with bronze ones. The met 
ope fragments in the Museum store-rooms, mostly 
from the original excavations but with a few addi 
tions from recent seasons, were worked over and 
many joins were made. Some of these joins had 
already been noted, but the pieces had never been 
put in place, others are new discoveries. The metope 
of the Augean Stables benefited most with nine 
new fragments. In addition, a group of sixteen 
sizeable fragments were joined together, but Mr. 
Yalouris is not yet able to say to what metope 
they belong. Fragments were also joined to some 
of the pediment figures. The group of Deidameia 
and Eurytion gained most (pl. 98, figs. 3-4). 

The museum in Patras has been put in shape 
by Mr. Yalouris. One room is open to the public 
as an exhibition gallery and in it are displayed a 
number of ancient marbles, both Greek originals 
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and Roman copies, and several cases with typical 
Mycenaean vases of the district and various small 
finds of Classical times. At the center of the floor 
is a large mosaic of Roman times with scenes from 
the palaistra. The vases in the storerooms have 
been cleaned, mended and placed on shelves. 

At Gorrys in Arcadia, the French School con- 
tinued the excavation of a large private house dis- 
covered in 1954 at the north end of the second ter- 
race. Three rooms and a sort of cubicle with a 
hearth are preserved in the west wing, five rooms 
in the south wing: these form two of the three 
sides of a central court, the fourth having no rooms, 
which is the usual plan of houses at Gortys. The 
outer walls are built of large polygonal blocks, 
nicely jointed but with rough faces. The inner 
walls are of rubble. In the occupation layer a con- 
siderable number of coins of the second Arcadian 
League were found along with some contem- 
porary pottery; this dates the house in the fourth 
century B.c, 

NORTHERN GREECE 

Mr. Threpsiades began work at Gra in Boeotia, 
clearing the gates of the great fortification wall. 

Mr. Verdelis reports the chance discovery close 
against the east foot of the acropolis at Larissa of 
a tall stele still standing in situ with the inscrip- 
tion MOTEIAQNI KPANAIOI TITAAIOI (pl. 98, 
fig. 6). Its date is fourth century B.c. 

Mr. Milojcic conducted another campaign at 
the large and important prehistoric mound of 
Otzaki-Magula north of Larissa. An account of 
his previous work here has been published in 4A 
(1954) 1-28. 

Mr. Dakaris reports the discovery of 27 


/ 


graves 
of Classical and Hellenistic times southeast of the 
town of Arra in an area where other graves had 
been found previously. One grave, that of a woman, 
contained a number of interesting and valuable 
objects. A pair of gold earrings, and a rock crystal 
gem carved with a figure of a bull and set in a 
silver mounting are illustrated here (pl. 100, figs. 
13-14). In addition there were two silver scarabs 
having on their under side a thin sheet of silver 
with repoussé decoration representing a winged 
victory holding a crown and a phiale. There were 
also two bronze mirrors with handles, two bronze 
rings with representations of Eros stringing his 
bow engraved on them, a black-figured lekythos, 
and an An 
gold plaque found on the woman’s chest is proba- 


alabastron. undecorated rectangular 


bly to be interpreted as Charon’s fee. On the basis 
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of the above finds, Mr. Dakaris would date the 
burial in the second quarter of the fifth century 
B.C. 

Mr. Evangelides continued his work at Dopona 
Plate 100, fig. 11, gives a recent view of the Sar 
tuary as seen looking south from the Acropolis. 


The central structure, a small temple with a 


rectangular court in front of it, resembling in 
plan the sanctuary of Zeus at Megalopolis, is proba 
bly the oracle temple. Several building periods can 
be distinguished in it, the earliest being of the 
fourth or fifth century B.c.; it was largely rebuilt 
in early Roman times. The sacred oak may have 
stood in the court. On either side of this central 
structure are several small buildings which may 
be interpreted as “treasuries.” 

In the latest campaign another “treasury” was 
uncovered at the west. A trench was dug in the 
orchestra of the theatre which revealed the fact that 
it had been surrounded in Roman times by a wall 
two meters high to serve as an arena for animal 
fights. On the Acropolis, the main gate was cleared 
of debris, and a small postern gate opening towards 
the sanctuary was discovered. 


ISLANDS 


The inauguration of the Museum at SaMoruract 
took place on July 24. A special steamer from Pi 
racus brought a group of over 100 officials, archa 
ologists, and other visitors to the island for the 
occasion. After a tour of the excavations, the guests 
assembled in front of the Museum where a simpl 
but impressive ceremony was held. The Museum 
was then opened. It consists of three well-lighted 
galleries and a courtyard, and there are storag: 
The 


first gallery is devoted to architectural exhibit 


rooms, offices, and a guard’s house attached 


and samples of the orders of various buildings are 
set up. The other two rooms contain sculpture, 
vases, and other small finds illustrating the various 
periods of the sanctuary’s history. Some inscrij 
tions are exhibited in the court. Two fragments 
of the Frieze of Dancing Girls, formerly in the 
Louvre, have been returned and are now on per 
manent loan in the Samothrace Museum. The finial! 
of the Arsinocion has likewise been sent back. In 
the permanent loan 
the hand of the Victory of Samothrac« 


return Louvre received on 


which had 
been found in the recent excavations. After secir 
the Museum the visitors attended a reception aft 
the new Guest House erected by the Greek Tourist 


shore ust 


Organization. It is located near the 


ary and has sleey ing accommoda 


ple It should add greatly to the 
isit to 


The 


ni lunch in the 


Samothrac« climax of 


tree grove 


British School at EMporio 
work 
idal fifth-cen 


vations of the 


outh Chios were continued. The main 


this season was in the area of the aps 
tury temple by the basilica church near the har 

Most of the 
ple were cleared. It seems to have 


n 
lonic 


Further architectural members that had evi 


bour the surviving foundations of 


been a tetra 


building with foundations 6.20 meters 


belonged to it were recovered from the apse 


of the early Christian basilica into which they had 


been built. Thess in lude the anta capitals and an 


anta base in the form of a gigantic lion’s paw of 


Chian blue marble, together with fragments of 


white marble ovolo mouldings carved with pal 


mettes. Curved blocks and two mouldings of lime 


stone built into the foundations of the fifth-cen 


tury temple point to the existence of an earlier 


apsidal or round temple on the sit 


fetween the temple foundations and the sea, a 


series of four successive terrace walls was uncov 


earliest terrace wall, which lies nearest 


dates from the beginning of the sev 
sea from 


A broad 


up through 


nth century, and the latest nearest the 


the third quarter of the sixth century pB« 


flight of steps was discovered leadins 


the se 


behind 


these terrace walls to the platform 
fill behind each wall were rich de 
of the eighth to sixth 


of pottery and votives 


B.c. (pl. gg, fig. 7). The pottery is mainly 
ot, with a few imports from other East Greek 
Attica and ( orinth The 


I are kraters and cups and 


ith century 
Chiot chalice. 


commonest shapes 
examples of the characteristic 
ne vase, of which only part is preserved, was 
Wil and had 
hape of a bull’s head 
the solid 


Goat style, the 


n the 


com pris¢ orso ot a small 


figurines of human and ani 


of them wheel-made: fragments 


man and 


tatuettes of men and 


id hawk The 
ind ten belt handles 


id terminal be de many 


iettes of a two lions: and 
women, a flute player, 
bror include 


over 100 


one decorated with 
arrowheads, 


A bre n Vax handle, dated 


a floral attach 


and bracelet: 
centur 


le he id rom the center. 
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Seals of faience, stone and ivory, include an ivory 
seal in the form of a reclining lion, and an im 
ported scarab of hard green stone. There are sev- 


eral ivory fibulae, and part of an ivory figure of 


a horseman in a fine miniature style of the later 
seventh century B.c. 
The excavations of the British School at Knossos 


were continued in three main areas, 1) Ailias, 
2) Gypsades, 3) New Sanatorium. 

In the Middle Minoan cemetery high on the 
slopes of Ailias east of the Kairatos opposite the 
Palace, the two tombs (VIII and IX) noted in 
1953 have been cleared. This brings the number 
of tombs excavated in the cemetery since 1950 to 
six, and work there has now been discontinued. 
It seems that both the new tombs were in use, 
mainly at any rate, during the Middle Minoan III 


Tomb VIII 


tained a single pithos burial and eighteen clay cof 


period (about 1750-1600 B.c.). con 
fins (larnakes), mostly of oval shape with lids. 
One of these oval coffins is painted red, and elabo 
rately decorated in developed M.M.III style with 
bands of running spirals and leafy sprays in white 
with some use of crimson (pl. 99, fig. 9). Tomb IX 
number of burials above the floor, 


had a with 


remains of three larnakes and a large spouted 
pithos painted black with a striking formalized 
plant design in white. Burnt bones in the top level 
of Tomb IX appear to represent the remains of one 
or more cremation burials. As the tomb had gone 
out of use before the end of the M.M.III period, 
this would appear to be by some centuries the eai 
liest example of cremation yet recognized in Crete. 
A small chamber separated from the main part of 
Tomb IX by a stone wall contained a number of 
vases of characteristic M.M.III types, which had 
evidently been placed there as offerings, since there 
were no burials with them. 

In a field on the far slopes of Gypsades south of 
the Minoan city, where a collapsed tomb appeared 
in making a new vineyard, a Late Minoan cemetery 
was examined. The eighteen tombs, mostly cham 
ber tombs but including three shaft graves, were 
all of Late Minoan III date, except for one Middle 
Minoan. Of some 40 vases recovered, five assign 
able to L.H.IIa are exceptionally fine, including 
a rhyton, a jug with stylized argonaut and fish de 
and 


signs, a stirrup vase with elaborate spiral 
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frieze decoration. Bronzes from the tombs include 
One 


number of 


a murror, several knives, and late 


(L.M.IIIc) 


some large bronze pins, and an iron knife with 


razors. 
tomb produced a Vases, 
bronze rivets. Four sealstones, from the position 
in which they were found, were apparently being 
Lise d as amule ts rather than as signets; the y are all 


of earlier date than the tombs. Three are amygda 


loids (almond-shaped) of good workmanship, one 
ol blac k haematite, and two of carnelian, engray d 
respectively with a butterfly, a flying fish and a 
papyrus design. Two amber beads from two sepa 


rate tombs are interesting in view ol the extrem 


rarity of finds of amber in Bronze Age Crete to 
date. 

The solitary Middle Minoan tomb had a fore 
court, apparently open to the air, separated by a 
massive blocking wall from the chamber contain 
ing the nine burials. Several of the bodies had 
evidently been sitting upright in a squatting posi 
tion with their backs to the tomb wall. A large 
amount of pottery came from the fill of the tomb 
chamber and forecourt. With the burials were a 
pair of silver earrings, and a small lentoid seal 
silver in fine condition en 


stone of hammered 


graved with a Cretan wild goat sitting above rocks. 

An area was cleared of the early Christian Mar 
tyrion which came to light in 1953 in the Roman 
cemetery on the site of the new Sanatorium. The 
building consists of a central room or nave, which 
was originally paved with marble slabs, and long 


galleries on at least three sides. These outer gal 


leries, | ved with mosaics, were partly exposed in 
1953. Under the floor of the central nave was a net 
work of tombs in two layers, graves with stone 
walled sides above, with simple tile covered graves 
beneath them. In the nave there had been a third 
and still later series of tombs built above the level 
of the floor. One of these, preserved intact in a 
corner of the room, has a stone receptac le set in 
the top with a hole leading down into the tomb 
for libations. The building seems to date from 


the seventh century a.p., the time of the Emperor 


Heraclius, or later. But there are possible traces 


of an earlier and simpler structure which had 
preceded it on the Same site. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
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The Nature of Hadrian’s Theatron at Daphne 


RICHARD H. CHOWEN- 


As a result of the « urthquake of A.D. 115 1m Syria t gallery built ros mouth o reat cistern 
the great aqueduct running between Daphne and ght stand on the 
Antioch was seriously damaged. Since this chan m d gaze down int pit to watch th 
nel constituted the chief water supply for Antioch 

Trajan probably began the construction of a new Li which was found at Yakto during the 
aqueduct between these two places as soon alter I incet niversit xcavations at 
the disaster as possible. Because he did not live t ‘ h I 2 seems to < \ inother type 


"1 


complete the project, the work of completion I build irully represented 


to the Emperor Hadrian.’ ve if open semicircu 

John Malalas in his account of the public worl ict is show! h seems to be pro 
of Had: an at Antioch and Daphne says that th led wit! ) str proscenium en ircled 
Emperor constructed a theatron of the springs at vere: it] roof. Beyond the 
Daphne and dive rted the waters, which h rs orm illy sit, the 
ously flowed out into the ravines, along channel open the opening the semicircle, 
supported by retaining walls to an aqueduct which estra ends abruptly i raight line which 
would carry the water to Antioch. At the spring hes betwee he two extre of the colon 
Hadrian erected a Temple of the Nymphs which — nad rchest o be filled with wa 
was occupied by a great statue of Zeus. The waters ter which is represented by alt te horizontal 
which flowed out of this shrine the Emperor ised) = whil d green lin n adjacent building pro 
to flow into the channel of a spring called les 1 heatre with its supply of water which 
mana. The contents of these various springs emy ows ale 1 channel necting the two buildings 
tied into a theatridion. From this building the: hannel epre d in the mosaic by two 
combined waters emerged in five different stream il nd f black cubes.* 
known as the five measures.” The exact natu! ol nothing repre n the mosaK itself 
the theatridion and its relationship to the theatron ‘ ( ity of tl { ture can be ab 
is obscure, but the main function of this wh est 1. It that it might 
compl x seems to have been to provide a su ) ) { \ tne ft ol building 
reservoir for the regulation ol the wa W VI mpero ora oO have built at 
along the channel of the great aqueduct | theatron, 
to Antioch.* This then presents a question con not be deter vith finality from 
cerning the precise nature of the theatron built by her eC eck elsewher 
Hadrian at Daphne. I te nswe! 1 t ossibly lies in 

The word theatron has more than one 
tion. It could have reference to a gallery V\ lriat ted A 28, that 


structed over a cistern to accommodate spectat A t if ol fiy ars of 


who wi hed to look upon the waters below »S inst a possible 

is the use made of the word by Cassius D I ich a « t hn mperor ordered 

his description of the vapors at Hierapol Tl t t f a juedt running 


theatron wl ich Cassius Dio de scril Wa rt t irc n int Zaghouan, 
The Wate 
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a distance of about thirty-five miles. This aqueduct 
was extended to Mount Djougar in the reign of 
Septimius Severus. The completed aqueduct was 
then about fifty-four miles in length and brought 
to Carthage about eight million gallons of water 
every twenty-four hours. 

In 1885, Alexander Graham and H. S. Ashbee 
traced the line of Hadrian’s aqueduct from Car 
thage to its source on Mount Zaghouan. These 
travellers made three separate journeys to Tunisia 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
first of these visits was made in the winter of 1882, 
the second was made in the early spring of 1885, 
and the last in the early winter of 1885. In each 
instance Graham and Ashbee first went to Tunis 
and then, using this city as a base, visited the im 
portant towns and cities of the interior and those 
situated along the coast of the Gulf of Hammamet. 

It was during the course of one of these journeys 
that they visited Mount Zaghouan and the adjacent 
town of the same name. In 1887 Graham and 
Ashbee published an account of their travels in 
Tunisia.’ Much of the information contained in 
this record Alexander Graham later used in writ 
ing his history of Roman Africa.* In this latter 
work the author sometimes includes observations 
of his concerning Tunisia which did not appear in 
the earlier volume which he published with Ash 
bee in 1887. The fullest account of Hadrian’s aque 
duct in Tunisia and its source on Mount Zaghouan 
can be found in Graham’s Roman Africa.’ The 
text is accompanied by an illustration of the struc 
ture which the author discovered at the head of 
Hadrian’s aqueduct. This illustration (pl. 1o1, fig. 
2) seems to have been drawn on the spot by a 
member of the expedition.’® 

Following the course of Hadrian’s aqueduct to 
the spring which constituted its source on Mount 
Zaghouan, the party came upon 


. the monumental remains of a small temple 
constructed under the spur of the mountain, 
to mark the source of the water supply and to 
commemorate the achievement of a magnificent 


7 Alexander Graham and H Travels in Tunisia 


(London 1887) 


S. Ashbec, 


® Alexander Graham, Roman Africa (London 
thid., ch 
10 Alexander Graham and H 


1902). 

4, 116-117 

S. Ashbee, Travels in Tunisia, 
preface, p. iv; see the picture of the structure in question facing 
Ashbee, This sam 


illustration also appears in Alexander Graham, Roman Africa, 


page 40 in Graham and Travels in Tunisia 
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undertaking. The temple is on a small scale, 
and is placed in the center of the arc of a 
semicircular colonnade, the entire composition 
bearing some resemblance to a Roman theatre 
as seen from the proscenium, or recalling, on a 
much smaller scale, the portico of St. Peter’s at 
Rome with its colonnades. The width of this 
colonnade at Zaghouan is 15 feet; the columns 
in front were of the Corinthian order, the roof 
was vaulted, and the back wall resting against 
a lower slope of the mountain was built with 
finely cut blocks of stone. In each alternate in- 
tercolumniation was a niche for a statue. The 


total number of inter-columniations was twenty 


four, twelve on each side of the central temple. 


The entire area in front, 94 feet wide and 86 
feet long, was paved with large flat stones. The 
spring flowed under this area, the water passing 
into a basin of the form of a double horseshoe, 
to which there was access by a flight of steps 
the 
which served to irrigate the adjacent land and to 


at each end. Here commenced conduits 


supply the great aqueduct.” 


It is obvious that this structure, found on the 
slopes of Mount Zaghouan, was once a reservoir 
serving the same purpose as the theatron at Antioch 
which was described by John Malalas.** The water 
which was collected in the basin of this theatron 
in Africa was led out of the reservoir through 
great conduits to irrigate the land in the vicinity 
of Zaghouan and to supply the aqueduct which 
led to Carthage. As the course of this aqueduct 
neared Carthage, some of its water was diverted 
into great cisterns to be used for purposes of irri 
gation and to supply the neighboring population 
with water for household uses.** The theatron at 
Zaghouan was also designed to serve the people 
of the town with a constant supply of water for 
domestic use. In this case there were steps con 
structed at each end of the arc which led down 
to the water in the “orchestra.” 

Here, then, we have a known Hadrianic struc 


ture, situated at the source of an aqueduct, which 
facing page 116. [A reproduction of this illustration is included 
with this article. ] 
1! Graham, op.cit. (supra, n. 
detailed description of the 
Ashbee, 


8) ch. 4, 


same 


116-117; for a less 
structure see Graham and 
Travels in Tunisia, ch. 7, p. 41. 

op.cit. 181 


Graham, op.cit 


Downey, 


(supra, n. 8) ch. 4, 
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resembles the building represented in the mosaic alludes and which Hadrian actually built at 


at Antioch. This theatre in Africa is associated aphne, the source for his great aqueduct which 
with a temple as the theatridion mentioned by supplied the city below with waters 
John Malalas seems to have been. It must, there 


fore, be this type of building to which Malalas NIVI UTH CAROLINA 


The Gates in the Agora 
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WE possess a contemporary reference to the gates net r of etshole is military, and the citizens as 


through which the citizens passed when they cast sembling for ostracism are compared to enemies 
their votes during ostracism. Aristophanes, Equites, ying t er the country through the mountain 


lines 855-857: es. The Scholion (on line 857) gives the correct 


aor, ov Bpysnoao Kai dorpa- 
Kivoa, evo Bodas Ta Tas 
viKTwp xablapracavres av tas aon rapahaBouv 7 ela Bohas woei 
Géovres éXeye tTHS xwpas. eiaBodas O€ EXeyov 
Tas cia Bohas tav adrditwyv av TOTO dc’ wv eioéBaddXov oi TrOhE LOL 


granaries: they may be the first 


So, if you should get angry and look for the in occupying the storehouses. Or, he spoke of 

ostraka game, he entrances as if of the country. They called 
They may by night snatch the shields, and run, eisbol hrough which the enemies 
And occupy our gates of the barley. 

The poet uses the word ostrakinda instead Fron holion we get planation alsé of 
trakismos to make fun of the pe litical i rel otn aricy, fo last suggests 
by comparing it to a game; for the latter, s I I t nan I I ner ngly ) to the 
Forbes, RE s.v. Ostrakinda. The shields which th it ’ , ept. Properly, 
friends of Kleon are expect d to snatch in case th hould hav ioned the gates “ol 
leader is threatened by th« demos with ostracism ar I ( imely vher ostraka were to 
the famous shields ol Pylos which are ment nea I I i I ag th ( the barley,” 
before (lines 347-351) and one of which has been [ e the bark hi point of the 
found in the Agora Excavations (T. Lesli hear, | t esint I t t ime entrance 
Hesperia 6 [1937] 346-348; ArchEph |, | 14 vere | for ost the distribu 
143). With those shields the adherents I un aL tre gates through 
are expected to occupy the “gates of the A t! tizer went, ; rd to tribes. in 


presumably in order to prevent the ostracis t tne ¢ I nu I f the gates 


\ 
ntihication shou ted 1 a pla 
Ly tl t u (xx that 
to thos ing in th t n the O to th h ' 
Peiraicu the lint J und 
nst i (D f 
‘ that a nt f va Ay 
mothet the Odeior Aristopha Hesperia 
ne 110g) to t ve t. The cal ( 
t Lexih I f h shou ‘ 
v. is, I t t Et.Ma 
it was t Ox Peri t to the f he 
It ma that the a 
sut took ast before the bu 
ne the St 4 t wa ha 
tained a wl row Hesperia ‘ r th 
45, especially fig. 4 of In the A took it to a 
or the Sit ix | 
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is explained by the fact that the nine archons and 
the council supervised the casting of the ostraka 
(Philochoros, loc.cit.; see note 2); one of the nine 
archons and their secretary (representing the ten 
tribes; see RE, s.v. Tpappareis, cols. 1738-1739, no. 
11), and one of the prytanies (the ten tribal sec- 
tions of the council) stood at each of the gates, 
namely that of their own tribe. Their function con- 
sisted not only in supervising the voting itself and 
in counting the ostraka but also in checking on the 
eligibility of the voters (see J. Carcopino, L’ostra- 
cisme Athénien’, p. 78). Considering the fact that 
the prytaneis were representatives of most if not all 
the demes, one does not have to assume that they 


used a written register to check on every single 


voter; most of them will have entered unchallenged, 
others will have been known to at least one 
member of the council, and only a few may have 
been required to identify themselves. 

This check of citizenship at the gates of the 
enclosure in which ostracism was held is another 
significant link between the place of ostracism and 
that of food distribution, for we know that the 
citizens were carefully scrutinized before they re- 
ceived their share of grain which was publicly dis- 
tributed." 

At this point, two groups of inscriptions may be 
considered which fulfill the requirement of serving 
as gateposts of an enclosure into which the citizens 
entered, separated according to tribes and trittyes 
(local subdivisions of the tribes). One of these 
groups consists of five stones found in the harbor 
area of the Peiraicus (JG I’, 897-901 SEG X, 
386-388; see also D. K. Hill, AJA 36 [1932] 257, 
note 9; H. T. Wade-Gery, Mé/Glotz Il, 883-884) 
and therefore thought to be connected with the 
organization of the Athenian Navy (see RE sv. 
Trittyes, cols. 361-362, no. 3; s.v. Peiraieus, col. 92, 
lines 39-46). The other group was found in Athens, 


with gates through which each citizen enters and places an in 
scribed ostrakon.” R. E. Wycherley has recently argued (/HS 
75 [1955] 117-118) that Pollux did not write wepioyovioavras 
but wepioxnvfoavras (which is otherwise unattested) and that 
no rope was used in the enclosure erected for ostracism. Al 
though he refers (p. 117, note 9) to Dionysius Hal., vu, 59, 1, 
he does not point out that the weperxyolmopua here mentioned 
is the Roman Saepta which surely did not consist merely of a 
rope (see Cicero, Pro Sestio 79; Appian, Bell.Civ., m1, 30; 
pare RE, 24-27; Saepta, cols 
1724, lines 52-56, and 1725, lines 3-4). It may not be pos 
sible to determine the exact form and the 


com- 


s.vv. Comitia, col. lines 


9706, 
material of these 
temporary enclosures in fifth century Athens and in Republican 
Rome, but it may be suggested that it consisted of posts be 
which made of 


The 


tween which a roll fence was 
boards (slats) tied 


strung, 
together with 


was 


rope entrance gates 
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mainly in the Agora (/G I’, 885; Hesperia 8 | 1939] 
50-51, no. 16 = SEG X, 371; 9 [1940] 54-56, nos. 2- 
4 SEG X, 372-374; Agora I 6078, still unpub- 
lished); no interpretation of these stones from the 
Agora has been given so far (see, however, the 
general remarks of A. v. Domaszewski, SbAkHei- 
delberg, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1914, no. 10, p. 11). The 
best preserved of these inscriptions, representing 
two different types, may be reproduced here: 


a) 1.G., T’, goo b) 
Aiavris 


1.G., T’, 898 
Acvipe 
rerkevra T- avov 
erpatrodeov TTUS TEE- 
“Axapa- 
rat 5€ Mv 


ppwoot 


vris dp- 
xerar, Xodkapye€- 
ov Tpirrvs. ov 
[rvs]. 

‘Here ends the tribe ‘Here ends 
(its) 


trittys Tetrapoleis, 


Aiantis and the trittys 
Paianicis 

and begins the tribe 
Akamantis and (its) 


trittys Cholargeis.’ 


and begins 
the trittys 
Myrrhinousioi.’ 


The stones are all of sedimentary limestone with 
small shells still visible in the texture (B. D. Mer- 
itt); they vary in width from 0.37 m. to 0.43 m., 
and m.; the 
height of one which is better preserved (JG I’, 
899) is 1.28 m. The lettering is fairly uniform and 
suggests a date not much before the middle of the 
fifth century p.c. The stones of the first type a) 
evidently marked ten spaces reserved or designated 


in thickness from 0.18 m. to 0.24 


for the ten tribes, while the stones of the second 
type b) divided each of these ten tribal spaces 
into three openings each of which was for one 
of the trittyes of the respective tribe.‘ 


themselves need not be thought of as part of the temporary 


enclosure but may have been a permanent construction to 


which the fence was attached whenever needed 


The 


sernbled, carefully examined, and 


evidence for this scrutiny has been completely as 


critically discussed by I 
Jacoby, FGrHist 328 F 119. He did not consider the possibil 
ity (Commentary, p. 468) that the scrutiny may have taken 
place at the time of the distribution. 

4A few tentative remarks may be made concerning the order 
of the wittyes within a tribe and the order 


selves. 


of the tribes them 


The city riding (trittys) was the first, as can be seen from 


two inscriptions of the first type a) in which Cholargeis (JG 


I*, 900) and Alopekeis (Agora I 6078) are listed as the ridings 


with which the tribes Akamantis and Antiochis begin. It is 


equally clear that the coastal riding was the third and last, as 
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an be from two inscription t e first Vil) 


Aigeis, 
which Tet apoleis UG ) and Thorikioi Csi 3 | Pa | Aka X), Le 


ontis 
39] 50-51 0. 16) are listed the ridings t h ) Hy ’ ‘ tis (1X) 


tribes Aiantis and Akamantis end. This m« 


the 
manuscript 
listed in second place, in the mid 
and preceding the coastal ridin 
sequence of inland riding—coastal riding is pre 
nd has been restored by H. T. Wade-Gery Ferg 
ergu 
IG I’, 899; see also B. D. Meritt, Hesperia uni 
occupied 
re are, however, three stones } 
att that its of Leon 
UG 885, 897, lot seem 
ce in the center 


Ferguson, The 
stood between the spaces given to the 


and Peiraicis which are considered as coastal and city rid ver sy . ; vidence of Pau 
respectivel I*, 88s, has been restored with the sa ext rittyes stones, 
but the restoration is uncertain. IG I’, 901 (according t Attic tribes dur 
Gery’s reading and restoration, op.cit. 886-887) gives as the htheis (1), Ke 
third riding (which should be the coastal riding) « Lips dus Antiochis (X), 
thontis a name which cannot have been Eleusinioi, w! vil Aiantis (1X); 
it was. While it is possible that the normal order n . ‘ tA re Me Unce The evidence 
served in this particular case (involving Peirai arthenot seem in representauions 
set up in the Peiraieus) or that the ridings of Hippothontis w tf Ux noi | uj nd sik cach, is in 
different in the fifth century from what they were later (afte: clusive; see it 6) 35-45 
the enormous growth of the Peiraicus), it is 

ment until more evidence is available an d « ‘ howev al ists he Athenian tribes, 
ially IG I*, go1, which Meritt could not lo ing also it of order rm to accept the 
search on March 3, 1955) has been re-examined y be ccedil f truct vithou the lence. Pausanias 
significant that we know of two different city ri ‘ Aka ves an (1, 5, 
mantis: Cholargeis occupied this position for mid f Pomtow, Alto 
the fifth century (/G I*, goo), Kerameis after dd of ) 4 [1949] 129 
the century (JG I’, 883; see the comments of | Meritt, j ; nt ) X \iax (1X), Leos 
Hesperia 9 [1940] 54, and H. Hommel, Klio 32 [194 , . htheu J neus ( Akamas (V), 
184 and 198-199) \ in " ts at the end 


The order of the tribes can be establishe emaios, and 


cases. 1G I*, g00 stood between the 2 n i wi were officially al A 108, Leos, and 

Aiantis (IX) and Akamantis (V), and ia ist deduce 

S51, no. 16 stood between those assigned 

and Hippothontis (VIII). Assuming that the 

in the Peiraicus (where 900 was found) yweve! 


Agora was the same, we have to consider the possib t t t vust be S jem enes, XXIV 


before the middle of the fifth century Hippothont 


lowed Akamantis (V) which in turn followed inias except 


If we are to take this order seriously, one mi ret t t A ho ed here Hy 
that the earliest funeral list giving us the t regu V t V \ (1X), Leos 


order is 1G I*, 943, dated ca. 440/39 (94 hich n 1’ (\ ‘ I Erechtheus 


earlier, does not provide sufficient evidence for t uence » ma another lis 


of the tribes, since each tribal name was evidently followed | p i t t Sch i to De 


two columns of proper names; the relationship betwee ’ y | y lex Bavaricus 


fragments is therefore uncertain), that the carliest attested triba I I Akamantis (V) 
cycle begins in 443 B.c. (W. B. Dinsmoor, HSCP, Aiant f y H mtis (VII 
[1940] 157-159), and that the erection of the statu } i her (alt rec ); these 
Eponymoi in the Agora is now dated in the third numbers 
the fifth century (H. A. Thompson, Hesperia finally 
and 92, note For the period before 45 , Ww ve t t c the § Aristophanes 
apart from the inscriptions under discussion t 5 t ) rh Akamantis (V) 


Eponymoi statues in the Marathon 1g hi (Pa t that rau ‘ ; tends to be part 
sanias, x, I 1; see H. Pomtow, RF pt , 12 2 the t of I vh j , n the Agora 
with bibliography). The hard core « is list ( , tr en g the 
Pomtow, Klio, 8 [19 rech val evidence 
(VII), Pandion (III), Leos ‘), and An 10 ) I c wever, tl t tl than 
cannot be merely the order in which the 


Marathon (as A. Mommsen, Philologus 47 


meaning of 


those in 


c of these, the 


suggested) because Herodotus stated (vi, 111 (Pausanias, 
thon the tribal regiments were arranged “as they j i 1 Plut (Aristides, v, 4 


Morcover, Pausanias’ list agrees substantially wi um the Agora 


(vim, 110) who gave the tribes in the orders 
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The purpose of these stones can be deduced from 
the places where they were discovered (the Agora 
and the harbour area of the Peiraieus) and from 
the inscriptions which they carry. The places of 


discovery indicate in general the political, military, 


and economic character of the stones; they may 


have served for gatherings or for food distributions, 
most likely for both purposes. To judge from the 
inscriptions, the stones stood in one row, at a cer- 
tain distance from each other. There were eleven 
stones of the first type a), marking ten spaces 
each of which was assigned to one of the ten tribes. 
There were twenty stones of the second type b), 
two of which divided each of the ten tribal spaces 
into three parts which were assigned each to a 
different trittys. Looking at the arrangement as a 
whole it would have been proper to speak of ten 
entrances rather than of thirty, thus ignoring the 
stones of the second type b). Each of the stones 
(except for the first and the last) marked the end 
of one trittys (or tribe) and the beginning of an 
other, the words “ends” and “begins” correspond 
ing to modern arrows pointing in opposite direc 
tions. Such an arrangement allows two interpreta 
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tions which do not exclude one another. It is pos 
sible (and this is the old interpretation of the 
stones; see JG I’, note on no. 885 and heading on 
p. 237) that the members of the various tribes, sepa 
rated by trittyes, took station within the spaces as 
signed to each tribe and to each trittys; thus the 
cavalry, the infantry, or the body of citizens may 
have been arranged for military or civil processions. 
It is possible, however, that these stones served also 
as gateposts through which the citizens entered 
(by tribes and by trittyes) an enclosure which was 
erected in the Agora (and in the Peiraieus). It is 
this latter interpretation which is important for our 
understanding of ostracism and of grain distribu 
tion. These gates enabled the magistrates (ar hons 
and prytaneis) to check on each entering citizen. 
While the existence of such gates could be deduced 
from the literary evidence (see above), the dis 
covery of a number of gateposts with inscriptions 
clarifies vividly the picture we may draw of the 
Agora in the time of Perikles (see figures 4 and 5 
in The Athenian Agora, A Guide, pp. 20 and 22). 
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husband? I now think that she is the wife of the 
young warrior who has returned from the war and 
is now seated between his mother (not wife) and 
his old father (cf. pl. 102, fig. 2). The woman 
has been considered the mother of the warrior al 
ready by Studniczka, who named her Phila, the 
mother of Antigonos Gonatas. She is indeed an 
older woman. The young citharist (pl. 103, fig. 3) 


does not look to the nude man next to her (pl. 


103, fig. 4) but away from him across the hall 

not to an imaginary ray of light, but to her hus 
band, who has returned from the war. Father, 
look at 
veteran as any family might. 
the 


returned 
The 


heroi 


mother, and wife the young 
daughter of 
nude man, who is an dead, carries 
his shield which he has retained when killed in 
battle. She moves in the direction of the small door 
at the end of the wall, to a storeroom where it 
will be kept as a memorial (cf. pl. 103, fig. 5). The 
shield of the living warrior is standing between 
him and his mother. It has Macedonian form, but 
so have some of the shields on which the personifi 
cation of Aetolia (Robertson, op.cit., fig. 2) is seated, 
together with Gallic shields. Anybody could wear 
such a shield who was a victor over the Mace 
donians, as were the Romans, even without having 
Macedonian blood. This explanation to me seems 
much more likely than that the shield belongs to 
the peaceful goddess of love, as Mrs. Lehmann as 
sumes. 

My interpretation is built on the assumption that 
the first century was a period not only of copying, 

11 Bieber, Jd! 43 (1928) 298-330. Idem, Review of Religion, 
Il (1937) 1off M. C. Toynbee, JRS 19 (1929) 6741 
Maiuri, La Villa dei Misteri (1931) 121-174 

12 Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, 111 
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which twenty years later conferred an honorary degree 
upon him. He took his A.M. at Princeton University 
in 1912, his Ph.D. in 1915, and in the following year 
joined the Princeton faculty in the Department of Art 
and Archaeology. Promoted to the rank of professor in 
1926, he was appointed the first Howard Crosby Butler 
Memorial Professor of the History of Architecture in 
1931, and became chairman of his department in 1945, 
a position he filled with energy and distinction until 
two years before his death. While this is not the place 
to discuss in detail his ability and devotion as a teacher 
and administrator, it should be mentioned that he had 
a profound influence on many college generations of 
students, and long helped to guide educational policy 
in the humanities at Princeton. 

In his early years Smith dedicated himself to the 
study of mediaeval iconography, a branch of scholar- 
ship that was only beginning at the time, and in which 
Charles Rufus Morey, his senior colleague in the De- 
partment, was staking out a new field of research. 
Baldwin Smith’s first publication (“The Alexandrian 
Origin of the Chair of Maximianus,” AJA ar [1917] 
22-37) is programmatic for the whole Princeton school 
of the time. “It is” says Smith (p. 23) “. .. on 
iconographical grounds that I would attempt to show 
the Alexandrian origin of the Chair of Maximianus.” 
His contribution is a fruitful new approach to the 
solution of a vexed art-historical problem and, at the 
same time, indicates the validity of the new method. It 
should be remembered that this was the year when 
Morey started the Princeton Index of Christian Art, 
and Smith’s paper might perhaps be considered the 
first fruit of the young tree. 

The following year his first book appeared: Early 
Christian Iconography and the School of Provence, 
Princeton 1918 (Princeton Monographs in Art and 
Archaeology, V1). When the book came out, its author 
was serving as an infantry captain in France where he 
was seriously wounded in the battle of Grandpré. The 
book has a wide scope, and contains a systematic study 
of the iconography of certain New Testament scenes 
of Early Christian date. It presents a synopsis of these 
scenes as rendered in different media, and distributes 
them among the schools of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor 
and Italy. Out of this iconographical laboratory test 
crystallized the identification of a specific school of 
ivory carvers in Provence, which until then had re 
mained unobserved. It has been said by competent 
scholars in the field that this book was the first to 
attract international attention to the Princeton school of 
mediaeval studies, a school that in the subsequent 
decades came to assert itself so vigorously. 

Important as these early iconographical studies are, 
Smith came into his own only when he embarked 
upon another field to which he remained faithful for 
the rest of his life, the history of ancient and mediaeval 
architecture. He had had an excellent training under 
his friend and teacher Howard Crosby Butler, the 
explorer of the early Christian architecture of Syria, 
and it is thanks to the loyalty and hard work of Smith 
that Butler’s most important work was saved to us in 
durable form, Early Churches in Syria, Fourth to 
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Seventh Centuries, edited and completed by E. Baldwin 
Smith, Princeton 1929 (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology, s.n.). By undertaking to make a book 
of Butler’s posthumous notes and half-ready manu 
script, he rendered a great service to all students inter 
ested in the field. There are, however, only a few who 
now can evaluate how much the work benefited from 
Smith’s original research, vast readings and critical 
sense, hidden on almost every page. He undertook his 
editorial care with characteristic modesty, truly reflected 
in the preface of the volume. 

In his next book, Egyptian Architecture as Cultural 
Expression, New York and London 1938, his aims and 
methods are fully and convincingly presented. Already 
the title rings refreshing, and the first words of the 
preface of this memorable book formulate an original 
approach to architectural history as conceived by 
Smith: “Ancient buildings, in spite of their appeal to 
the imagination and at times their real beauty, are 
little more than a series of unexplained phenomena 
until they have been brought into a comprehensible 


relationship and given environmental significance as 
the embodiment of social needs, conventions and aspi 


rations. As a tangible record of human endeavor they 
are a form of history.” The forms he here analyzes at 
great length and with painstaking documentation are 
by him considered as adequate expressions of a refined 
but curiously unimaginative culture, created by a 
gifted people full of ritualistic inhibitions. The princi 
ples applied in the Egyptian field became fundamental 
not only for his teaching in the history of architecture 
of all ages but also for his future research. 

We meet these principles in his penetrating article 
“The Megaron and Its Roof” in AJA 46 (1942) which 
demonstrates his complete mastery of a widely scat 
tered comparative material, as well as his incisive 
clarity of thought. They also dominate in a renewed 
and wider sense his two last works, The Dome, A 
Study in the History of Ideas, Princeton 1950 (Prince 
ton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, XXV), and 
Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the 
Middle Ages, Princeton 1956 (Princeton Monographs 
in Art and Archaeology, XXX). Important as all his 
work is, these two volumes are his finest contribution 
to his many-sided discipline, the mature fruits of his 
great knowledge, his constructive imagination and 
his quiet contemplation. They are both studies in the 
history of ideas expressed in architecture, and made 
tangible through the medium which Smith liked to 
call “the major art.” They are both profoundly schol 
arly works, but their author meant them to be some 
thing more: a message from the historian to the 
architects conveying to them his conviction that when, 
and if, architecture stopped expressing intrinsic ideas, 
it had forfeited its claim to being “the major art.” 
The two books were prepared and forged into their 
final form during his famous graduate seminars for 
art-historians and architects of Princeton, and so they 
carry his message as a living heritage to wider circles 
than the specialists who scrutinize his books. 

They will, doubtless, remain controversial books for 
some time to come, and no one was better aware of 
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Tue Ecyptian Corrin Texts V: Texts o1 
355-471, by Adriaan de Buck (The Univer 
Chicago, Oriental Institute Publication: 


Pp. xvi + 400. The University of Chicago Pr 


1954. 


Like its four predecessors (see AJA 56 [19 
the fifth volume of this now standard work 
primarily of hand copies of Middle Kingdom fu 
spells arranged in parallel vertical columns and 
companied by brief notes on erasures, corr 
disorders, and complicated arrangements in the 
inal texts. As in the other volumes, the autogray 
sheets are¢ preceded by a very short introduction 
list of the coffins drawn upon, a correlation of th 
Cofhn Text spell numbers with those of the Tex 
religieux, the Book of the Dead, and the Pyran 
Texts, and a list of de Buck’s sketches of the 
and tables which form parts of Spells 398 

The one hundred and seventeen spells rey 
in the present volume were taken from 
cofins and three papyri coming from twelve di 
sites (Aswan, Abydos, el-Bersheh, Beni Hasan, 
dereh, Gebelein, Kau, Lisht, Meir, Sakkareh 
ind The 
tions in Cairo, London, Paris, Berlin, Tur 
New York, and Philadelphia 

Thirty-three of thesé spells recur in the New 
dom Version of the Book of the Dead, corre 
respective ly, to “( hapters 


«s) and now preserved in muse 


12, 24, 25, 25, 

35, 33, 43, 57, 60, 62, 63, go, 99, 110, 122, 

that body of texts. Two are found among the 

mid Texts (Pyr. 505 and 511-2) and thirte 

the Text 
With each successive volume of 

debt to Dr. de Buck grows 


same time the difficulty of controlling t 


religieux (Nos. 1, 8-11, 3 
Ua 


steadily 


material contained in the thousands of lines 
also grows and one wisnes mor°re and more 
index of some sort, however incomplete and 
it might be, could have been brought out 
volume and not reserved in its entirety 
volume of a public ition which has now been 
thirty years in production 
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School of Oriental Research at Baghdad. \ 

the Administrative Archives, selected and 
by Ernest R. Lacheman (Harvard Semit 
XV). Pp. xv, pls. 177. Harvard Univer 


Cambridge, Mass., 1955. $7.50. 
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tained to the inherited seal in contrast to the personal 
one is a problem which still awaits investigation. 

Lacheman’s effort in publishing this interesting col 
lection must be greatly admired. In view of the in 
crease in the cost of printing, he devised a system by 
which the plates were printed on a multilith press. 
He processed himself the offset negatives and plates, 
leaving only the actual working of the multilith ma 
chine to a trained operator. It is fortunate indeed that 
Dr. Lacheman has sufficient enthusiasm for his work 
to sustain him not only in the intellectual but also in 
the manual labor of publishing it. 
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Tue Fitoop anp Noan’s Ark, Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, No. 1, by André Parrot. Pp. 76, pls. 
4, figs. 7. Philosophical Library, New York, 1955. 
$2.75. 

Tue Tower or Baset, Studies in Biblical Archaeol 


ogy, No. 2, by André Parrot. Pp. 75, pls. 3, 


figs. 10. 


Philosophical Library, New York, 1955. $2.75. 


These small volumes are the first in a new series 
in which André Parrot is the moving spirit. It is his 
intention “to deal with certain well-defined subjects 
upon which light is thrown by modern archaeology.” 
Technical discussion is avoided as much as possible 
since the series is written for the general reader, not 
the specialist. References are provided, however, for 
those who wish to delve more deeply into the subject. 
The translation is by Edwin Hudson 

In discussing the Flood story, M. Parrot begins 
with a treatment of the literary and epigraphical docu 
mentation, The Old Testament story, the cuneiform 
sources (including the epic of Atrahasis), and Berosus’ 
account (as known through later texts) are discussed 
and compared. For benefit of “certain Biblical schol 
ars” Parrot mentions the possibility of the Biblical and 
Mesopotamian versions being derived from an earlier 
tradition (as yet undiscovered), but concludes (p. 44) 
with the more accepted view that the Israelite story 
is a “version of a Mesopotamian tradition—of which 
the originals on clay tablets are in our possession— 
revised by the Biblical narrators in the light of mono 
theism.” 

In concluding his discussion of the literary sources, 
Parrot states (p. 42): “There can ... be no question 
that the Flood marked a clear break in history. The 
memory of it remained vividly in man’s minds as 
well in Mesopotamia as in Palestine.” This seems a 
rather strong assertion, especially since it precedes 
the discussion of the archaeological evidence. It is true 
that flood myths seem to have been told by a majority 
of nations, and that this wide distribution has been 
thought by some to prove the actuality of the Biblical 
flood or to be evidence of the descent of mankind 
from a single group that had once experienced such 
a flood. But this sort of argument involves one in 
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great chronological difficulties (how to explain, for 
example, the relationship between some of the Ameri 
can Indian deluge stories and that of Mesopotamia). 

The interpretation of the flood legends themselves 
is not casy. So tar, anthropologists have been defeated 
in any attempt to derive them from a single source. 
One of the difficulties is caused by the fact that the 
Some 
peoples believe that the Flood came after the earth 
was formed and that it almost destroyed the human 
race: 


various flood myths are not wholly comparable. 


others begin their cosmology with a “flood.” 
These two variations are often found side by side, as 
in the Old Testament which begins with the story of 
the primeval waters and then relates the tale of Noah. 
In view of the universality of this legend, it would 
seem that to insist on its reality, if only for the Meso 
potamian tradition, one must look beyond the literary 
documents for more tangible evidence. M. Parrot does 
admit (p. 45) that “it seems probable, a priori, that a 
disaster whose magnitude cannot be in doubt must 
have left traces in the soil of Mesopotamia.” The 
archaeological evidence (discussed by him in section 
2) is, however, anything but convincing. Even Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s “Flood” at Ur did not entirely sub 
merge that city and at the nearby sites of Eridu and 
Tall al’Ubaid, the culture which Woolley found b« 
neath (and above!) his flood stratum was interrupted 
by no such deluge. “Flood” deposits at other sites are 
not contemporary and, in fact, not all the excavated 
sites have produced alluvial deposits. The geologist’s 
analysis of the Ur deposit is interesting in that it indi 
cates that the sand layer was either deposited by rela 
tively still water (“lamination accounted for by action 
of gentle currents,” AJ x p. 334) or wind-borne as in 
the case of the Eridu dunes. Parrot believes, however, 
that “one of these cataclysms was accompanied by 
destruction on a scale, and made such an im 
pression, that it became one of the themes of cuneli 
form literature. This was the Flood, of which legend 
has no doubt exagge rated the violence and the destruc 
tion, whereas archaeology indicates that not all the 
cities suffered equally.” The flood legend itself most 
certainly from the fact that floods did occur 
and were occasionally very destructive (as they are 
even today), but there seems, to this reviewer at least, 
to be no conclusive evidence that the Flood of 
and fame was an actual event. 
Two corrections should be noted here: first, the 
at Nineveh was between levels II and 


1A4A 20 [1933] 134) and not I and II as stated 


suc h 


grew 


siblical 
cuneiform 


flood stratum 
IIT ¢ 
by Parrot, and second, the tidal wave possibility 
should now have been ruled out by the work of 
Lees and Falcon (Geog. Journal, 118 [1952] 24-39). 
M. Parrot continues with interesting and fanciful 
descriptions of what the ark might have been like, 
basing his account on the various types of boats 
known from ancient Mesopotamia, the different docu 
mentary descriptions, and later efforts of imaginative 
artists. There is also a brief and amusing account of 
the several and needless-to-say futile ark-hunting ex 
peditions to Mt. Ararat. In the concluding chapter, the 
religious aspect of the flood is considered and the 
Biblical and Mesopotamian stories are compared, the 


) 
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emphasis being on the interpretation of the Biblical note 2). T imples ination would 


tale. ‘ ut the ziggu served to elevate the 
M. Parrot approaches the Tower of Babel in th m ft leading deity of ty above those of 

same manner that he did the Flood story, i ‘ 

first the literary and epigraphical evidence, then n 


archaeological evidence, a brief section on the tower 


1 great nument to the god and not 
irway ) fact that the 


mountain 
in art, and finally a discussion of the various theo 


logical interpretations. 
In discussing the archaeological evidence, M 
states that the temple on a high terrace is, 


n he aven 
t was either 
illed simply 


head 1s as 
opinion, “the origin, and in a manner of spe aking 


prototype of the primitive ziggurats.’ With thi 
ion this reviewer is in complete agreement, 


tr temples 1S, 
that the temple 
Zigyurat was 
recent excavations at Eridu seem to confirm this \ is quite reason 
beyond any reasonable doubt. (The devel pment 
the Ziggurat trom the temple platform should 
course, eliminate once and for all the theory that tl 


ziggurat represented a mountain, the Sumerians hay 


Ziggurat tomb 
1 as a result of 
i-Zanbil There 


ing come from a mountainous region, etc.). Parr ~ the ziggurat, 


also points out that the widely dispersed buildings of ‘ ( eacl [ tau Most 
this type (from Eridu in the south to Brak 
north) reveal from the outset “an identity of a 


ol the 
Irch scology 


ntence d to re 
tectural style which can only rest on a common T n is roval tombs 
ligion,” a point of some importance in the conside: , é rth vhich was the 
tion of the early history of this area with baked 

With reference to Parrot’s discussion of the problem rich ( lt » st communicated 
of the reconstruction of ziggurats from archaec which we 

ymbolical’ 
ves that the 


the house of 


remains, some recent evidence should be added here 
Ghirshman’s excavations at Tchoga-Zanbil, near Susa 
have provided the most complete Ziggurat known to 
date (ILN Aug. 8, 1953; July 3, 1954, and « 
June 25, 1955; also Archacology 8, 4 | 1955] ). Here 
ascent was made to the third stage by a vaulted thigh 
steps on the southwest face. Halfway up the heix est y writt intro tory tumes for the general 
the third stage, the central staircase turned t Scho 
right and the final ascent to the fifth stage appear: ) | rad f ‘ f let { tudy. but 
have been up the southeast face thel not | 
In the last chapter, titled “The Tower of 
and Theology,” Parrot enumerates the variou 


ind inter 
vurats et 


isted 

been in 

pretations which have been proposed in the pa nd d rmation has been 

summarizes the current theories as to the 1 ‘ ‘ tion of the 
and function of the ziggurat. He accepts n Ni ra ‘ M 


Parrot plans to 
view with some modification and suggests 


} vould, per 
ziggurat was a “ ‘bond of union,’ whose pur 


to assure communication between he aven and 

(p. 64) Following this train of thought hx 

with reference to the Genesis story, that the Tow 
tabel is the “cathedral of antiquity . already 

hands were clasped in the attitude ol prayer, al 

eyes had been raised instinctively towards the 

ens.” The ziggurat was a “ladder... and tl ription 

reached towards heaven.” The dwellers in the | 

of Shinar had “no intention (of) building their ye ‘ID : L.. Bennett 

to climb up and wage war against heave ‘ vord Dy W. Blegen Pp x) 
Whatever the theological interpretatior 

idea of the Hochtem pel being the dwellir 

permanent or temporary, of the god 

tempel being his Erscheinungstempel 

quate. It implies a late stage in the deve! 


the ziggurat and certainly cannot explain the 


pict 


of the shrine on a raised terrace when there wv t I ) lel {Pr 
Tieftempel beside it. In fact Andrae himse 
ally abandoned his theory (Handbuch der Arch 


eliminary 


not ct if 

Parrot 

( 

} 6445 new to 
et ire of 
lor con 


IQ? 


Achaean and ¢ 
the Late Helladx period on the west 
lwo new ae 


tabicts 


tinued study of the dialect onomu 
illumination of 
number 


coast than even their sugyests. 


partures have been made in presenting the 
the old numbering of the texts is abandoned, and for 
the first time facsimile 
Otherwise the 
and its companion volume A Minoan Linear B Index, 
1953 

Jennett's decision to give up the “arbitrary 
(p. xiv), which he had first worked 


out and which has been adopted by all scholars in the 


reproductions are include 1. 


res mble s the 


format earlier edition 
paper back and typewriter font 
classi 


hed numeration 


field, is labor-saving in the long run although initially 
confusing. The tablets are now to be known by their 
excavation inventory numbers as marked on them in 
the National Museum in Athens; the old alphabet 
gy. Aa OF 1s 


classificatory prefixes have been kept (e. 
now Aa 62). This means that each tablet has only one 
reference number, which it may keep even if its 
classification is ch inged, and that unlimited additions 
can be made to each class as new material appears. 
tennett and Blegen do not advance these reasons, 
the 


in which the palace file-clerks had arranged the tablets 


but emphasize “reasonably well-classified order’ 
at the moment of destruction (p. v), as if the inven 
tory numbers should represent that order. But burn 
ing, breakage, and the intrusion of tablets from the 
upper story have confused whatever system there used 
to be; the current numbering in no way recaptures it 
(e.g. the Ea group runs scattered from 28 to 1115). 
Logical arrangement within the groups will have to 
await revised or specialized publication, since the 
tied down to utive, 
(c.g. the the Ta 
in excavated order). The 


presentation here is conses accl 


dental 
class comes seventh 


numeration “heading” of 
new 
system 15, however, excellent tor the purpose of mak 
ing the material available still unaffected by any or 
ganizing work Bennett and Blegen may have done on 
it. One hopes the time lag in its adoption by foreign 
but 


pe riod ol 


scholars will not be too great, some 
publications operating on both systems is to be ex 
pected, 

A comple te concordance of the two systems is given 
(pp 


it: the numbers are paired in separate boxes for each 
class (old left, new right), and, underneath, a list of 


xxi-xxili), though without directions for using 


all the tablets so far assigned to that class by new 
number. An inventory reverses the concordance (pp 
the run 
1199, with the old references in parentheses. This 


XVIL-XX): numbers consecutively from 1 to 
table shows at a glance which tablets are new, what 
joins have been made between formerly separate frag 
ments (13 in all, mostly diminutions of X, “too in 
complete for classification”), and the occasional trans 


joined to Xn 


rt and 52, becomes An 1060 [men and women] ). The 


fers of class (e.g. old Cn 29 {animals |, 


content-synopsis of classifications is omitted; refer to 
Py 1951. xi or Ind 195}. xii. 

There are eight changes in class-prefix (cf. p. xv) 
Kn drops out to avoid confusion with KN (Knossos) 
and its contents are split between the new classes Jo 
(141: gold) and Tn (vessels and gold). Six other 
new at Pylos: Be (103: seated 


groups are person ), 
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(mixed 
les), La (1 


(163 


animals in number 
9g cloth plus Sé, 10 

Ta (mixed ve 
book. 


Che first half of the text proper (pp. 1-112) is taken 


corsele ts), 


new anatomy of the 


nile r produ tion of every tabict a 
3 These were made 
Alison Frant 


print n 


characters on 
print, and 
Various 


leaching the 
preserving the handwritin 
i¢s of 


} 


be good some 


hands, 


many readings in a fool-proof 


| 
day to have a concord 


as a key to the sequence will 


Ol 


time in taking inventory or collecting taxes, 


individual peculiarities of formula.) The arrange 


ment in this section is consecutive by inventory num 


ber. 


Trans riptions follow in al phabe t 


hand Chis 


naller than in Py 1957 but still clear; in rare cases of 


done in Bennett’s own “normalized 


| 

hasty transcription (e.g. Ta 709 & 712.2: pa mo?) 
always the facsimile for referen N f 
the epigraphical 


(Bull. Inst. Cla 
the 


there is 


} 


ested Dy Ventris 


conventions su 
Stud. l 
Leiden 
and 
re ading 


gg 
London I 
h ive 


indicated by s« 


based on cont 


»wed breaks lacunae are 


brackets, s of erasures by double square bi 
ets. The le ngth of lacunae is not gen rally made pr 
even where the “page” shape makes it possibl« 
tul signs are not consistently dotted. 

Sennett has been fairly free in this edition with res 
torations both for sign-groups and metrical notations 
additions, 


summaries. One would be grateful for 


where they are guaranteed by formula, 


Copies, or 
ist a partial apparatus here; though most 
immediately 


ments are convincing, it 1s occa 


difhcult to judge their propriety or origin. | 


no on would qu irrel 


with the insertion of Ri 
phe is 
1121 & 1121.2) 


same text Ben 


list of Pylian place-names (Jn 829.12) 
(onato eke keke) mena (Ep 617 

in a formulaic text. But when in this 
nett restores the names Para ko (.11) and Po sore ja 
(.12) from the single tablet Eo 173, and finds 
that ther the 


ects in; 


one 
names are also partly lost, confusion 
go to Eb 377.1 for Para ko 
as ko to no o ko, then to Ep 539.4-5 for Po so re ja 
holding land from Para ko. Or 
restored text Eo 444, which seems to be taken fairly 


confirmation ol 


again, in the heavily 
wholesale from the beginning of En 659, there are 
three The le iding 
Pe re go ta O18 fre stored although while 1 
hold land 444 hold from 
Pa da je we, whom one might expect to lead off here 


on the analogy of tablets like Eo 270. In 6 th 


puzzling inferences. name 


men from him, in they 
name 
1S spelled twice Oere qotao (.1, .2 


144 the 


though it corresponds less exactly in po 


gota 


, once Pe re 
"1 


latter spelling, il 

ind 
grammatical function, apparently on the basis of a 
for pe 
.4,.6), but there is no proved alternat 
pe gota. Finally, the 
444 (.4, 


occurs only 


(.5); 1n Sennett chooses 


ition 
scribal preference manifested in 
pe gota (444 


spel ing tor 


over ge as 
name Turijati 
is listed twice in with the 


WHEAT 0/4; it 


notation 
with 


6), 


once in 659, 


60 

of cloth” 

i om 

Sh So much for 

tre 

up by facsi 1 [ray 

ment ata lla-INnk 
er th 

ig oO he graphs, 

the end roduct, 

ind the lifficult 

form it would 

na 

ind 

- = 
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mie 


he heavy lines marking off separate t 


running comm 
be more 
economy old 


double colut 


n to note Greek equivalents 


e-list for phonetic 
now numbered 
presents 


x ibulary 
inflected 


not five hun 
merged as variant f ( ter both in 


eograms are numbered i t ue of the 
the 


inlaid 


signs which do 
listed unde: 
rs given are not q 
(The Linear “B” 
Old Sheep a The 
cattle), kowo with 


the list, units any 
ment ; not called by misleading Eng! iles na \ con 
like pint and ounce, but ivations 


} 


1406 18 tex n 


with 


is no longer ingot (cf. 

Adjunctive 

bers): Pig t , 159 cloth plus pa; ideo 

tirely compos 1 of phoneti ivatures ar 

only ranslation (145 WOOL, not ma 
fruitr, not ka | lus po, ) i t entually 
ven more useful on ; le Da for ‘ i 10 which 


when working 


Index 

volume 

all 

vila I lablet 


ous 


ptions of broke n table ts 
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y; I in find no motive 2 t Broken 
Loo ! time usted tr ‘ 1, mus 
tn nd following Bennett's t t the group, 
wit t his assistance t t is the ro 
n of 
nave ire out of t edition, which mal iQ new 
crowd i 1 occasional oni on a ne th ndex 
the « I to read Straight down the pa Iword 
noting the breaks. Neither is ther | pas 
be een t nes of text for those who Pp. 24 
sert a or translat t ‘ y the kinds 
leaved expensi t ‘ t ence to 
worth it tru . rithmetical 
too: print in BE, there not « lo th 
The reteren 
re 
PP } 
onventiona 
ents. 324 and ire 
da not du The 1 | 
irom I { rin 
gra ir isterisked 
number. [he meanin 
i n Bro ngs list 
Knossos, London 19 
sexed (also yoats pig 
ection { well is 
The u ol 
the old if i 
ment to P in 
MY. 1 = 
nor d ) ct 
j 
y “ mi to af & 
fe } } 
209 apia 109 ri te u 4 
4 fi m 1 An 661.1 : M pa 
J 
2 fe si ild cra. u ira 
4 re mer uci ‘ ( sat 
I ul r pi *82 t | 661.1 
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debt of gratitude to Bennett for that severe and self 
effacing labor which laid the foundation for decipher 
ment and continues to support all international prog- 
ress in the study of Linear B. 


Emity Townsenp 
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A Guiwe to tHe Cyprus Museum, by P. Drkatos. 


Pp. xx + 207, pls. 36, plan 1, map 1. Second Edi 


tion, Cyprus Government Printing Office, Nico 
Sia, 1953. 5 shillings. 


The combination of a museum guide and an in 
troductory text book is a natural and happy one, but 
the concept is still relatively new and only now is 
becoming generally practiced. The new edition of 
the Cyprus Museum guide is one of the outstanding 
examples of the effectiveness of this union. Not only 
do the archaeological and historical prefaces to each 
section help the museum visitor to place the colle: 
tions in their proper perspective, but these sections in 
crease the usefulness of the guide far beyond the con 
fines of the Nicosia museum. In fact, Dikaios’ text 
for the guide, beside the actual descriptions of the 
exhibits, is the best available account of Cypriot ar 
chaeology from the Neolithic period to Christian 
times. While necessarily brief, the outline is complete 
and authoritative. No person is better able to render 
such an account, for in the collections on Cyprus, and 
largely in the Nicosia museum, is the great majority 
of Cypriot archaeological material from controlled 
excavations. 

The collections of the Cyprus Museum are steadily 
growing in siz and completeness and the pace of this 
growth is well marked by the changes in the six years 
since the first edition of the guide was published in 
1947. There have been additions to, and changes in, 
the exhibits in connection with the issuance of the 
new guide, and the objects in storage have also been 
so organized that the material available to archaeolo 
gists and students now constitutes one of the finest 
regional archaeological collections to be found any 
where. 

The prehistoric sequences are among the most im 
portant in the museum. A comparison with the earlier 
guide will show a general lowering of dates, in keep 
ing with the same general trend in Near Eastern ar 
chaeology. I know of no Carbon 14 dates as yet for 
Cypriot prehistory, but one for the earliest Neolithic 
phase of Khirokitia would be most welcome. The be 
ginning of that phase is now set tentatively at 3700 
The Khirokitia-Sotira-Erimi well 
established and well illustrated in the museum; the 
final date is about 2800 B.c. There is still a gap be 
tween the Neolithic period and the Copper Age, dated 


sequence e 1s 


2700-24590 B.C., and possibly another gap before the 
The de 
ficiency in our knowledge of the Early Bronze Age is 
clearly pointed out by a comparison of the nature of 
the Neolithic material with that of the subsequent 
periods. The rather extensive excavation of Neolithic 


Dikaios 


Early Bronze Age begins about 2400 B.c. 


settlements, largely by himself, has guar 
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anteed a firm knowledge of the period. By contrast, 
the Early Bronze Age is still known largely from 
tombs, while several known settlements have been 
tested only preliminarily. There is much to be done 
here, and even more in the Middle Age (ca. 
2100-1600 B.c.). Here again the excavation of settle 


sronze 


ments is badly needed, and the age seems the more 
obscure by comparison with the brightly illuminated 
Late Cypriot period (1600-1050 B.c.). Dikaios ad 
heres to the belief that the Mycenaean amphoroid 
kraters were made in Cyprus, a theory which has been 
frequently disputed and against which evidenc 
steadily accumulating in Greece. 

The chronological arrangements of exhibits, and of 
the guide, continues through the Iron Age 
B.c.), the Archaic period (700-475 »8.c.) and the 
Classical period (475-325 B.c.). 


1050 700 


However, many of 


the objects from these periods are arranged by classes 
instead, with the sculp 
tures, largely from Agia Irini. Here too are the two 


very unusual terracotta busts found near Kazaphani 


Starting room of! terracotta 


and the wonderful painted centaur figurine. In subs 


quent galleries, sculpture, metal work (in luding 


mining), later sculpture, jewelry, coins, glass, inscrip 
tions and terracottas are all treated chronologically 
A most interesting side exhibit shows six reconstructed 
tombs dating from Chalcolithic times down to thx 
5th century B.c. Two slight errors have remained in 
the text on these last sections: on p. 79, Pl. XVI, 1, 
should read Pl. XIX, 1; on p. 113 the date of the 
Erimi tombs should be 3200-3000 B.C, 

There is thus a happy combination of what may be 
called the vertical and the horizontal 
archaeological material. The chronological sequenc 
is full and from it the visitor, or the reader, can 
comprehend the flow of cultural development on the 
island, can sense the various influences at work chang 
ing Cyriot material civilization. Never isolated from 


treatments ol 


the major Near Eastern centers, Cyprus imported, 
copied, adapted, suffered repeated 
through millennia put its own stamp on what it bor 
rowed. This is clearest in the exhibits of vari ‘1s cate 
gories of objects. That the wealth of the island was 
founded 


invasions, but 


natural re 
sources 1n copper 1S also clearly brought out, 

In the Cyprus Museum, Dikaios has created both a 
means of educating the public concerning the cultural 
history of the island through the inspection of the best 
artistic material it has to offer, and a repository of the 
larger mass of finds needed by the archacologist for 
an understanding of all the details of Cypriot archae 
ology. The guide is a most valuable assistant to both 
the larger public and the spec ialist, besides serving as 
the best text for the teacher. As one who has had the 
privilege of working in the Cyprus Museum and 
using the new edition of the guide both there and at 
home, I would express here the debt owed to Dikaios 
for both the museum and the guide and the hope that 
both will be revised and enlarged as new discoveries 
demand 


in considerable measure on its 


Sau. S. WEINBERG 
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Le TomMBEAU ANTIQUE PRES DE KaAzANLAK, by Vassil scene are seated a man and a woman man sits on 
ste betor OV ( table pr ad with 

Micoff (Monuments de Il’art en Bulgarie vol. I). three-legged table spreat 
| bul ensconced on a handsome, high 
2 ngs pis cacemie u Bare Ces onverging on this group trom either 


sciences, Soha, 1954- sion of male and temalk attendants 


ind them, horse ind a chariot 


The Bulgarian Academy has done well to issue in 


; | this scene as a funerary banquet, 
French this publication of a recent discovery unique 


, , many curious elements that 
in the classical world. Known to American reaacc©rs 


previously through a notice in this Journal (49 
402-415), the tomb at Kazanlak is now made avail 
able in all its wealth of interest to students of painting 
Kazanlak, or Kazanlyk, lies on the Turja River, in 
about the center of Bulgaria. Greek influences were 
able to work their way into this outlying part of 
ancient Thrace from both the Black Sea and Mace 
donia, by the route of the Maritza River, which runs 
just south of the area. We are not surprised, therefore, 


of Totenmahl reliets 

Minor. The hero-banquet ts 

hero reclines on a couch; a 

or sits on the couch; da 

ght hand rais d, smaller 

ast: a horse's head sometimes 

ckground and a snake often curls 
omposition None of these details 
iintings. On the contrary, the Kazan 
tion renders a feast of the sort that is 
to find that the grave-type, which consists of a tumu . Nee 
iterary descriptions, but has not hitherto 


lus covering a beehive chamber with a dromos, fol 
5 h untings Micoft ca ittention to the 


lows Thracian models. The use of wall-paintings and 7% : 
: nents: 1) the large retinue of attendants, 
their style, on the other hand, reveal close relations . 
with Macedonia. 
The tomb had been robbed in antiquity Besides 


peters, horses and chariot, instead of 


ol worshippers, 2) the fact that the man 


am. - recline 2) the broken loaf of bread on the 
many sherds of Thracian pottery, a few imported 


1 the crowns on the heads ol the couple, 5) 
pieces survive that indicate the chronology. First 


} iar way in which they « isp hands. The au 
among these is an amphora (fig. 24) of a type often |, ' 


found in Thracian tombs of the fifth and fourth ——— these deviations by rather uacen 
centuries B.c. Miss Virginia Grace has informed me ' 
that to her eye, the author’s date for the Kazanlik 

tomb, in the late fourth or third centuries, “may well 
be right” for the amphora. This dating is supported 
by the few Greek sherds: bits of black glazed ware, 
one with a “West Slope” decoration (fig. 30) and | 


assuming that the artist chose freely 
variety of Greek and Oriental models, 

into a jue cm 
however, to explain 1 number of the 
yy consulting sources that deal with the 
of northern tribes, Thracians and Celts, and 
Macedonians from whom they learned much 


silver jug (hg. 28). Tiny objects ot bone, bronze, and 


© people were addicted to sumptuous banquet 


Xenophon (Anab, 7, 21) describes ; Thracian 


gold offer no contradictory evidence. Nails and scraps 


of wood indicate that the burial was by inhumation in " h el rdin 
a coffin. The bones of a woman and the weapons of » thee 
a man imply a double burial. Animal bones 
around , most 
found in the earth forming the tumulus, very , 
breaking wu of bre id, to 
to judge from the mention of two “hearths 
scray ol me ivored gucsts 
derived from funerary sacrifices. ft 
a5 a 4 
This tomb is outstanding among its fellows by . ' 
la cdaonia ap 
reason of it: extraordinary paintings. Since their con 


dition is almost pertect, they offer unparalleled docu payers hae yee 
ments for the study of mural paintings of the time ; te = cm 
just after Alexander. The reviewer should therefore 
try to suggest in some detail the various 
their importance. gi 

I picture ol 
1m il Creek 
rather than 


in (jreek 


The walls of the tomb chamber and of the 
were decorated in tempera on strictly structura 
The orthostates and mouldings are indicat 
boukrania and phialai hang on an lonk 
accordance with contemporary taste, The 
tional paintings, which were rendered in 
mount the structural decoration. In the corrix 
in the corbelled vault, the scenes are drawn 
battles. In the chamber proper, the cap of the di 


encircled by three racing chariots; the wid ‘ I ' ' D by] tha ‘ sent i 


of the dome is covered with a monumental banqu , | east rathe } , et Ihe 


scene. f f e the the rid rom the 


This large painting gives the subject for the wh roo mm ite ift } f f nad theretore 
décor. Opposite the entrance and dominating ne LA ccurred 


beh 
| 
enta 
) ele na 
tely pat lor the a ca t a tunera 
tire in of 
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just after the banquet; then the groom took the bride 
by the wrist, to indicate possession, and the party de 
parted for home, followed by a procession of relatives 
and friends, (In general, the ceremony is summarized 
with references by G. Mylonas, AJA 49 [1945] 563ff.) 

The scene on the tomb painting shows eve ry detail 
of this The bride, her veil just drawn 
aside, sits with bowed head as her husband takes her 
by the wrist; attendants bring gifts, 


ceremony 


a jf wel box, a 
chest of raiment, a scarf. The trumpeters are sounding 
the con luding notes of the banquet, as the horses for 
the bridegroom and his attendant, the chariot, the 
KkAwis for the bride and hers, await in the ba kground, 
eager to be away. 

Granted that this scene may represent a wedding 
feast, why should it be shown upon the walls of a 
tomb? A single example of such a painting may ol 
course be due to some exceptional circumstance 
possibly the death of the young couple just before 
marriage. Or it may carry into fuller expression the 
very natural that for youth that 


marriage there lies in the grave some sort ol fulfill 


idea dies before 
ment. We suggest this on analogy with the scenes on 
loutrophorot, which were set over the graves ol those 
who died unwed. In poetry, girls are regarded as 
having been cheated of earthly marriage by Hades (cf. 
Anth. Pal. Vil, 182ff; VII, 13, cf. the same metaphor 
applied to a youth, VII, 401 and Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
XLIV, 18). Whatever the explanation, our suggestion 
that the marriage feast is here represented scems to 
interpret the details more plausibly than the previous 
suggestion. If this interpretation be accepted, it gives 
us the most valuable extant document on this subject 
for this period. 

Aside from the significance of these paintings for 
the study of Thracian customs, their importance in 
the history of Greek painting must not be overlooked, 
Micoff, with good reason, considers that the style has 
Macedonian The tall, 
ures, clothed in heavy draperies with long overfolds, 
resemble those on the latest Attic grave-reliefs of the 
Macedonian period. The emphasis is vertical, with 
little contraposto, the 
bodies are elongated, with fairly sizable heads 


afhliations. large-boned fig 


interest in the relaxation of 
these 


(Cf, 


a d, pl. 20; 


are characteristic of the period around 300 B.« 
Kleiner, 133, pl. 19, 
pl. 28; for a slightly more advanced stage, compare 
the figure from a grave in the Nile Delta, Rostovtzeff, 
Soc. and Econ. History, |, pl. XX). The style of the 


paintings is most comparable with that of the painted 


Tanagrafiguren, 


stelai from Pagasai, which date from about the same 
period, In both cases, single hgures ire presented in 
without tied to 


gether by extended hand or a glance. The groups of 


juxtaposition muc¢ h ove rlapping, 


horses are spread out according to the formula long 
used on vase-paintings. The individual figures are 
rendered in outline drawing, occasionally varied by 
flat washes ol color, in the old classi i tradition. The 
perspective is simple, extending no further than three 
quarter views. Modeling is done by hatching, which is 
even more naive than that on the heads painted upon 
the vases from Centuripe. It is a pity that Micoff did 
not develop the interesting implications of these par 


allels or, 
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indeed, extend his comparisons to the not 
dissimil 


ur Lucanian tomb-paintings ind 
that spring Distant t 


from the 


ouner pro 


vincial works to mind. 


1 
this tomb was centers ol 


lass warid vives 
classical world, it nevertheless give 


of the style of its 
hitherto dis 1. 
Technically, this book is not up to 


period than iny 


overe 

publications in the field, particularly 

The colors are muddy and 


The 


sufhcient in number, but they too vary in detail, 


Italian presses 


trom pl ite 


prisingly to plat photogra 

pending, presumably, upon the date of their taking. 
(Cf. for instance, the box in the hand of the 
pl. XIV, 1 with 2.) Although this publication could 


have answered more questions, it does give 
sufficient detail to enable the 


youtn 


unpre 


in 
1 


stvle iolar to 


ursue his 


the true place of these extraordinary paintin 


tentious 


interests. It is for later generations to asses 


cults and of art on the 


classic il world. 


history of fringes 


[THOMPSOD 


DoroTHy 


PRINCETON, 


Musée Ral 


SONNE DES FiGuRINES ET RELIEFS EN TERRE-CUITE, 


NaTIONAL pu Louvre. CaTALocut 


Grecs, Errusogues, ET Romans. I, Epogues Pri 


HELLENIQUE, GEOMETRIQUE, ARCHAIQUE ET CLAS 
sigue, by Simone Mollard-Besques. Pp. 1% pls. 
108. Editions des musées nationaux, Paris, 1954. 


Franc § 5000, 


Since the last war, archaeologists have turned to 
the remunerative task of recataloguing coroplastic ma 
The year 
1954 has seen the publication of the early terracottas 


in two great collections: the British Museum and the 


terial that lay long neglected in museums 


Louvre. At last scholars can use this invaluable ma 
terial in detail. 

The 
has been through the 
logue of Léon Heuzey (1882) and its revision by 
Pottier (1923) and in various popular books that 
tended to 


Louvre collection of over terracottas 


10,000 


accessible hitherto only cata 


repeat the without any 


to th 


prettie st pi tures, 


reference masses of lesser, but often mor ig 
nificant, material that lay in storage. So many new 
acquisiuons have been added since the original pub 
pendent 
Che material is composed of gifts and purchases dat 


Mme 


restora 


lication that this catalogue is virtually ind 


ing back to 18so0; little comes from excavation 
Mollard has scanned all the pieces to eliminat 
as one can judge trom plates, 


selected well One might challenge 1 Tew 


tions and fakes: so far 
she has 
pieces, but certainly not without careful examination 
for this delicate subject is best left to the technician, 
who can pull the figure apart. 

Mme. Mollard’s publication has been k« 
a comrm« ndable effort, for these two paper-t 
er $20.00 ind they are but the { 


Hellenisti 


t modest 


umes cost 


cule: the second will include 


ougn 
paintin in the 
other paintin 
of th 
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and the third, uscan and Roman. The text ts brief t att t tud r ter e presents 
yet it covers the necessary topics the purpose of th t wilt mn lat t which 
book; its form; the history of the collection, and e off t len ISU: within the 
word on restoration and exhibition. Since t 

nique Ol making hgurines has recently pecn 

cussed by Neutsch (Studie zur vortana 1 \ 

attise hen Koropla tk ) and by R. Higgins < No account 
cottas in the British Museum, I, pp. | is al ‘ take ft f ‘ | ht variations 
that is absolutely mecessary (on might nat t rked out by 


Mme. Mollard might have sees to 


her thoughts on this rich material, but she has } kK > wl » 2 Mollard 1 


1V us some Kca t terial trom th 


ly relegated m to the occasional! tootn t ot rea dow she 

Anyone who picks up a p ivblication of terra \ I ntly excavated ma 
in vitably glances first at the plat s. Ind Il, in a De t 1 out D re that trom 
of reference like this, one usually wor rom the 1. the t| n ora and Pnyx, 
pictures to the text. Easy movem« rom on ' e Xx , e XV), and 
other is ; iterion of usefulne: } eece (in the 

1! 
fulfilled. Each figurine is labelled with it talo Yea bt talv and orus and Ana 
number; each description is accompanied by a bibliography 
number (except for a few slips: for exampl that wi actually used 


does not appear on the plate ol newest 


simple sy m, painfully lacking in many cari 


lications, is now the norm ider that the 


The second prerequisite | one become: 
lence of photography. Here one canr 1¢ are slips 
reserve. Most of the pictures are clear, s , ‘ ht in proof 
but others are. too strongly lighted, too f ) , . ; Frederick 


dull for careful study. Black background 


| 


ote Archat 
panned; 


they make too strong a contrast Brooke, not 
the pla ticity of the figures The quality of the light othy the Terracottas 
ing and of the focus is uneven; one guess are giving 
photographs are often just too old (e.g. an we Bronze 
Melian relief, pl. rvin, C 16) us who 

A third vital consideration in the matter « 
layout. This involves also the que stion ol matters 
could wish that some attention had been pa umple or 
matter; for instance, on pl. LXXVIII, no oO f the same 
guess that C 145 is actually five centimete: f ~ e number. 
than C 146. The absolute scale is even mor ‘Hovical 


and 
148 and 


een noted $0 


portant, for too small pictures are of absolutely no u , eal a of B 
whatever. Some of the superbly modelled hea 


Tarentum, which range from six to tw the descrip 


it B Sh, 


meters in height are reduced to two centimeter 
depriving them of their plasticity and their pet sut bonnet 
ity. Moreover, the layout has been spaced wide 


has insisted that the figure crowd its picture, 
the photographs have often been cropped so cl 
to make one wince. Sometimes even a bit of the 
has been cruelly lopped off (pl. xt, B 374; 
C 218 etc.). Figurines need roomy frames so tl 
can stand comfortably in a world of their « 
these photographs they sometimes look 1 I 
the devices on postage stamps and far too mat 
are just like pages in a stamp album | 
Finally, profiles, as well as front view 
to the full understanding of works in tl 
these are woefully absent. Frankly, 


re neral. are not good enough for a 


ike the Louvre, which has already set 
in the photography publ shed 
The text accompanying the 


\ 
195¢ 
t | n the 
OM et last nimer 
figus ache d 
im the 
t the on and 
() out note that 
} ( } t M t t if rely 
y as tl ear toy that C 4 
es | type (Hig 
tc.) that one to accept a 
if east un 
ry t | type and the 
is clearly organized: it ¢ serie of Halae 
tior it at le t irand | ria 
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_ The question of provenience, brought up here only 
in connection with the figurines assigned to Attica, 
might be argued throughout the book. Mme. Mollard 
decided on grouping her material according to the 
proveniences assigned in the old inventory, for she 
rightly realized the pitfalls of re-assignment. The same 
problem was solved by Higgins in the British Mu 
seum catalogue, by studying the material closely and 
re-assigning it as best he could from present informa 
tion. Both books no doubt contain errors; both pro 
cedures are merely working systems in which no 
archaeologist should have much faith. We are learning 
that the problems of interchange, even at an early 
date, of importations, of imitations and of hybridizing 
types are so complex that we cannot at the moment 
consider that we know much about them. A begin 
ning is being made in the forthcoming study by Su 
zanne and John Young of the terracottas, fortunately 
extremely numerous, from Kourion. Until such stud 
ies can be worked out for most important Greek sites, 
the problem of orderly and even of intelligible classifi 
cation by provenience, cannot be satisfactorily solved. 
Perhaps for Museum collections of the near future, the 
typological system adopted by Winter will prove the 
least confusing. 

But these are criticisms that reflect the bias of the 
field archaeologist, who must admit that many fine 
figurines that are important from the artistic point of 
view, are lodged on Museum shelves, superior to the 
requirements of orderly classification. The Louvre is 
rich in such pieces, They stand out among the common 
folk that fill the pages of this Catalogue and are better 
appreciated in the illustrations of the handsomer popu 
lar books that have already appeared. This publication 
is concerned with the stock-in-trade of the ordinary 
Greek town. Its great service is to render these exam 
ples visible and usable by all those who study the 
ancient world, Among the early groups in this volume, 
one notes how the Boecotian stand out, not only in 
numbers, but in variety of types, in foreign influence, 
in imagination. The little genre groups of workers ap 
peal to everyone; the striding horses, the solemn Pap 
pades, the lovely veiled dancers, predecessors of the 
“Tanagras,” are among the most attractive figurines 
from Greece. Attica, in this collection, has a sparser, 
a less interesting, contribution. Tarentum as ever, of 
fers the fullest collection, a veritable storehouse of 
material for the study of cults, influences, styles, de 
velopments; moreover, the artistic quality is uniformly 
high and ever a delight to look upon. That is why it 
was indeed cruel of those who provided the funds for 
this book to treat this company so brutally in the mat 
ter of plates. Cyrenaica, so little considered in our study 
of the Greek world, presents an amazingly rich mass 
of material, in which all sorts of influences appear. 
That handsome piece, C 199, for instance, seems closely 
related (Heaven knows how) to the fine groups that 
obviously have had some connection with Attica, but 
were found in a tomb in the Troad at In-Tepe (Men 
del, Constantinople Catalogue Nos. 1867-1869). The 
Louvre group from Paestum should now be studied 
in relation to the hordes of similar pieces that have 
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recently been found in the sanctuary there and at Sele. 

Now that this catalogue and others of this kind are 
coming into service, students should begin to take 
serious account of these humble denizens of the world 
of the ancient proletariat. They are vastly numerous; 
they are richly informative of the thoughts, tastes and 
beliefs of the ordinary men in whom this century 
declares itself so deeply interested. In a world of 
scholarship that is beginning to busy itself with the 
intricacies of over-refinement, they remain an almost 
untouched opportunity. Full study is going to be pos 
sible only when more excavation reports and more 
catalogues of this nature are brought out. We are 
therefore most grateful to Mme. Mollard for the long 
and wearing labor that she undertook to further the 
cause of learning in this field. We hope that she will 
continue in her task and that our remarks have per 
haps suggested new avenues of approach. We beg 
her particularly to consider all the numerous publi 
excavated material that are 
out all over the classical world. The Louvre publica 
must be 


cations of now coming 


tions in every library, consulted by every 
scholar remotely interested in coroplastics. It is only 
right that the quality of the next volumes, particularly 
as regards illustrations, be worthy of one of the great 
est collections in the world. 


Dorotny Burr THomMpPsoNn 


PRINCETON, N.J. 


Arts, Boston. CATALOGUE OF 
Greek Coins, by Agnes Baldwin Brett. Pp. xvi 


+ 340; pls. 115. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 


Museum oF FIne 


1955. $25.00. 


Mrs. Brett’s long-awaited catalogue of the Boston 
coins arrives too late, unhappily, for her to hear the 
praises due to her patient and devoted labours. Though 
small in numbers this is one of the world’s great col 
lections. It comprises, as here published, only 2,348 
coins, but all are picked pieces, selected primarily 
from an aesthetic point of view, and as such each can 
justify its position, not only in a coin cabinet, but also 
in a museum of fine arts. The point is driven home 
by four plates of admirable enlargements. A conse 

this aesthetic bias is that certain periods 
and mints are much more strongly represented than 


quence of 


others: the Sicilian series, for example, is especially 
rich, with Syracuse well to the fore (over 150 pieces, 
including a new and magnificent Demareteion ); while 
the electrum, particularly of Kyzikos (184 pieces, almost 
ill with different types) is equal to any in the world. 
The same bias also appears in the emphasis laid on 
the narrowly “classical” epoch, a reflection of the taste 
of the closing nineteenth century. This is due to the 
fact that notable coins co from 
the two collections brought together in those years by 
E. P. Warren, the Museum 


most of the more 


lesser directly for th 
Perkins fund, 


the more important, in his own name. The bulk of 


rough the Page the other. ; 


the latter was made up from the outstanding colle 
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tion of Canon Greenwell of Durham, purchased by 
Warren, en bloc, a tact which might have been men 
tioned in the Foreword. It would also have been of 
interest, and possibly of importance, if the Greenwell 
provenances could have been noted in the text. 

These two collections, which comprise over three 
quarters of the whole, have already been published, the 
Warren, indeed, most fully, so that the present work 
nece ssarily contains but few surprises. Among them 
may be mentioned an unpublished fourth 
stater of Cretan Lappa (No. 1282), with the new ty; 
of Artemis and her brother; the seated Ap: 
the reverse rests his hand on what is described as 
“solar globe,” but is, in fact, perhaps no more than the 
omphalos. No. 2086 is also ol exceptional interest 
an unpublished Lykian stater with the portrait of 
Kharai, probably the Dynast of the famous Xantho 
stele. He seems to have been one of the first to p 
his own likeness on a coin, for his already knows 
profile portraits look at least as early as the head of 
Tissaphernes on the recently discovered tetradrachm 
with Athenian reverse type. On this Boston coin we 
have a new portrait of marked individuality, unique 
in that it is presented in three-quarter face, and ‘ 
gesting that Kharai came nearer the end of the fifth 
century than had previously been suspected. It is to 
be noted that Mrs. Brett regarded the coins of Skyro 
(936-8) with well-deserved suspicion, The didrachm 
of Julis (1287) with ethnic IOY (oddly given in the 
text as IOYAOY) seems to deserve the same 
ment: a specimen from the same dies in the British 
Museum is to be found among the forgeries. 

Throughout, the coins are described with the 
thor’s habitual care and accuracy, while a great deal 
of interesting explanatory matter in highly compressed 
form has been successfully added to the individual 
descriptions without confusing the page, the con 
venient layout of which makes for easy reading. St 
dents of early Athens may be surprised to find that 
some of the Wappenmiinzen (bull’s head and gor 
gon )—are still attributed to Eretria, though the wheel 
types have been moved from Chalkis, It seems a pity 
that individual references by numbers should not have 
been given to the many monographs (e.g. Vlasto 
Taras Oikistes or Boehringer’s Syrakus) which have 
obviously been consulted with such care, and that the 
relative position of obverse and reverse dic not 
recorded. Often, and particularly on early coins, it 
simply irregular and $0 without signin ince: but 
sometimes, for example in mid fifth-century Athen: 
it begins to fall into a regular pattern which may 
have considerable importance tor chronology and at 
tribution. So, until all are recorded, we can never | 
sure. 


In a book of this kind, presenting the alread 
in convenient form for study and enjoyment, plate: 
are of almost equal importance with text Apart fron 
an occasional tenden y to fade out and to lose the 
third dimension, these are of refreshingly high qual 
ity; the series of Akanthos, for example, on pl 
quite excellent. The work is rounded off with 
liography of the most recent studies and variou 
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iy one containing 


comns 
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» Rosin ON 


INCKELMANN-PROGRAMM 1952-1954. 


Verlag des Kunstgeschichtlichen 
D.M. 2.40. 


three years contains a 
Bellerophon” by 

one (1950-51) had 


ink tour pages. In 


hold the archaeo 
1 ask ourselves 
ind librarians it 


ipblish these arti 


presentations ol Bel 

Greek, Etruscan, and Roman art, accom 
commentary. Additions to the 

on the mosaic from Olynthus (p. 15, 
M. Robinson u pas K epaporrovAAov 

§. Bothmer tells me that the Castellani 

, 10. 26) is in the Metropolitan Museum 
MMA ( of Richter, Bronze 
277 Qn the mirror trom 
Ktruschi 17 (1943) 

utun and Avenches 

ce Inventaire des 

1d 1392. Some 

ilver band from 


entury B.c. (BSA 40 [1945] 


3), lion instead of chimaera; 
bail-amphora in New 

Collection Canessa pl. 

Ixion Painter, 

xy D. M. Robin 

at Uiynthu funerary relief 
32 Q22 , 2): mosai 
Austria 51] 372, pl. 43 
Ravenna irardini MonAnt 26 
4-25); mosaic from Nimes (CRAI 
Aymard, Gal 1 | 1953] 249-271) 
The Great Palace 
pe rors pl 2%: |Warb 
pl 6), the last two mosai to be added to 
in Mél. Picard RA 

ips in the list 

but the ab 

the mosaics 


lists 


onstant nople 


sellerophon 


would have 


classification 


rent. Brommer divides the monuments 
Ips llerophon fighting the chi 
th the subdivisions, Attic black 
igure, non-Attic archaic, and non 
sellerophon without chimaera 


subdivisions), and Bellerophon out 


Mar R 
‘ 
ry 
M ) 
| ‘ A it ove! 
P ¢ tee! pag 
Brommer. The 
la 
preferable to ph 
Jahrbuch 
iniea by 
D 
f 
bot i 
Y or} 
¢ 
lexcava 
we 
‘ | 
B) 
104 
lificult to establish exhaustive Ml 
other studie ery cful. lt 
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side of vase-painting, under which heading are as 


sembled s ulptures, gems, terra 


bronze reliefs or engravings on bronze, 


mosaics, paintings, 


cotta reliels, 
from the archaic period to late Roman imperial times, 
representing different episodes of the Bellerophon 
myth. Sut why should the vases be classed ipartr The 
material of the monument matters little. Even among 
the vases the classification by school or center of pro 
duction is certainly useful; it puts in its proper light, 
for « xample, the popularity of the sellerophon myth 
in Italiote art of the fourth century p.c. But this clas 
sification should be merely subsidiary. The studies of 
mythologic al representations are of interest not only 
to the history of art, but also, and in the same degree 
to the history of literature, of folklore, of taste, in 
short, to history. Now, chronology is th 
every historical work, an 
by T. J. Dunbabin about Brommer’s Herakles (Gno 
mon 26 [1954| 445). A chronological classification of 


the monuments would automatically have led Brom 


basis of 


observation already made 


mer to ask himself, and perhaps to solve, questions 
on which he has not touch d, 

The problem of studies in the history of mythology 
was the subject of a full and lucid exposé by the late 
Fernand Chapouthier at the first congress of the Fédé 
ration Internationale Associations d’Etudes clas 
siques, held in Paris in 1950 (Actes 


des 
du Congres 259 
267). The congress passed a resolution on this subject 
If the project of a Corpus which had been thought of 
appears overly ambitious and difficult to carry out, 
could we not at least agree up to a point on a unified 
method of classification and presc ntation? This would 
be urgent, for in this field studies have for several 
years been multiplying in various countries. The ques 
tion could be debated with profit at the Archaeological 
Congress planned for 1957. 
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Die Konicsrocurer UND pas UNncenevuer, by Frank 
Brommer. (Marburger Winckelmann-Programm, 
1955). Pp. 15, figs. 2, pls. 4. Verlag des Kunst 
geschichtlichen Seminars, Marburg/Lahn, 1955. 


Brommer here offers us a brief historical survey of 
the treatment of the legends of and An 
Herakles and ancient art, 
together with a useful list of representations and a 
few excellent and well-chosen illustrations 
clude two hitherto unpublished 


Perseus 
dromeda and Hesione in 
These in 
vase-paintings ol 
Herakles and the sea-monster: a Campanian fragment 
in Munich and an Attic bf cup in Taranto—a 
shall 


Perseus 


piece 
later 
and An 
dromeda collected by him special mention must be 
a white calyx krater inscribed, in three 


of prime importance, which we discuss 


Among the representations of 
made of lines, 
Eiawv xados AlayvAo which was found at Agrigento 
in 1940 (P. Griffo, Ultimi scavi e ultime scoperte in 
{erigento | Agrigento, 1946], 15ff; ll Museo 
Civico di Agrigento | Agrigento, 1952], 29, fig. 9; 


B. Neutsch, 44 [1954] 629; Neutsch does not men 


idem, 
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Griffo 
reference Breve guida del Museo Civico di 


tion 1952 publication but gives inst 

{grigento 
[1954], 29, fig. 8, by the same author, a work I have 
not been able to find). At the left Perseus, facing right, 


stands with his right toot on the ground line and his 


eft on a rock; resting his left elbow on his knee and 
his 


his chin on his hand, he looks at Andromeda. He is 


beardless, wears a winged hat and winged shoes and 


ly in his 
, which 
extend from the ground line to near the top of the 

head, 


a short chiton, and holds two spears horizontal 
right hand. Andromeda is bound to three stake 


Her figure is frontal except for the 
left. She is higher in the pix 
her head being only a 


pi ture zone. 


which is turned to the 
ture than Perseus, the top of 
short distance from the top of the middle stake. She 


wears an oriental cap. The rest of her costume cannot 


be made out in the photograph published y 


in Il Museo 


(srifto 


Civico di Agrigento and is described 


n ither by Jeutsch nor by srommer. If she ts stand 


ing, as Brommer asserts and as the three stakes sug 


gest, she would seem not to be wearing a long chiton, 
distance the middle stake rises 


to judge from the 


from the ground before disappearing behind her. The 
spears held 
by Perseus, the stakes, and the frontality of Andromeda 
169 (FR, pl. 


figures are identified by inscriptions. The 


remind one of the London hydria |] 
2), which, 


surprisingly, is completely ignored by 


Brommer in the present work. The only way, it seems 
to me, to dissociate the London vase from the An 
dromeda story would be to propose and prove inother 
identification, If anyone has accomplished this im 
probable feat, Brommer ought to have told us 

non-Attic 


seus and Andromeda, no. 4, Naples Santangelo 24 


In the list of post archaic vases with Per 


(Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses 
| 261, hg. 


rap 


ports avec la céramique | Paris, 1926 


should be omitted. Trendall informed us, during his 


recent visit to America, that he had examined it and 
found it to be entirely modern. 

The comparative rarity of representations of Perseus 
Attic art is attributed by Brommer 
to Athenian lack of interest in an Argive hero. This 


explanation is dubious. The Gorgon story is fairly 


ind Andromeda in 


frequent on Attic vases. Among non-Attic representa 
tions of Perseus in archaic art, moreover, there is onl: 
Herakles, 
an Argive, was enormously popular in Athens, and 
Att fight 


the sea-monster is known. The earliest non-Attic ex 


one with Andromeda. Furthermore, though 


yet only one representation of his with 


amples of this theme belong to the fourth century. 
Evidently the rescue of a maiden was a | pealing 


subject in the archaic period and the h ce ry than 


Perseus Gorgon adventure or the other exploits of 


Herakles (cf. Nilsson’s 


treatment of the 


remarks on the contrast in 
a bride 
mythology and modern folktales, Ge 


motive of the winning of 


between Greek 
schichte der griechischen Religion 1, 18). 
The Attic Herakle ana 
monster to which I have just referred is that | 
work. It 


representation of 


by Brommer on pl. 3 of the present 


one side of the exterior of a bf cup ol the 


century in Taranto, which was dis 


Herakles rasps the monster's tongue, 


JA 60 
the sea 
blished 
lecorates 
1-sixth 
overcd in 1949 


1956 
about to cut out with the Aarpe ) \ ind fina hat of Medu The 
behind him sits Hesione, her han head tl I 


does 
relative sizes of monster and 


ong after 
painter had in mind t 
for us | Hellanicus, 
Herak enters the ma 


iway 


earliest 


n (Dr 


the retore, 


the story 44, 


be surprising, influence 


a tale, one so opposed to the f 
Greek mind, were not considerab! 
than Hellanicus. More interesting is the 


ntury and 
cutting out of the tongue, which Brommer il t rit ser! 


ori in Berlin 
discuss. It is found also in the story of Alkathou 


int Aarpe, 


2 121) stones 
and the lion of Kithairon (Dieuchidas, fra, I 


ith-century 
coby) and in that of Peleus and Akastos le t 


lorus, Bibliotheca Ill. 13. 3). In both of thes i his review 

the modern folktale of the Dragon Slayer ne i ) monster 

Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, no. 300) ( that | ived to our 

the severed tongue (or tongues) is produced 

hero a: proot against false claimants that 1) 1 ind on 
accomplis| killing is the | ter ima 
story of Herakles and Hesione w: t 


| 
¢ had hitherto supposed (jor 


claimant. 


Haimon 


one spear. 


(M 
comments that it might { i ot) that 
the theory that the story o Herakles and ‘ < I for be 


ihe use of the Aarpe to cut out the ton 
interesting. Brommer 


was modelled on or imitated from that of P 


Andromeda, were it not for the fact that the Aer; ter t their use in 
is an old weapon of Herakles. It belongs to th ory \ 
of the hydra, appearing e 

in which, we add, it 1 | 
see Amandry, Bulletin de la Faculté di cs f nt oul lave been 
Strasbourg 30 |1952| 316-317, a referen ( terna ick-necked 
to have been given). Here Brommer has fail | 


rood 
recall that the Aarpe seems not to have been ar 


pur 
nal part of the Perseus legend. It is n ne! ne { 
in the descriptions of the slaying ol 


flight from her sisters in Hesiod, Theogon 


pseudo-Hesiod, Aspis, 216ff, and Pherecyde 


Jacoby ( schol. on Apollonius Rhodi 


to whom Jacoby 
available I ad iat the we 


the benefit of 


rds 
apt) 
printed by Miller, FHG I, p. 76, coli 


Il, are in interpolation, lor 


at 

Laurentianus xxx. 9, which is the 

of the Florentine and Parisian scholia 
entations in art « 

weapon is tl 

the Aarpe 


ldbdr 


\ 
mer that the 
story pre erved 
coby, 1n w 
ster and k t by hacking at it from 11 
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seems to underlie the hydra representations, the scene 
on the Taranto cup, and Hesiod’s description of the 
mutilation of Ouranos (Theogony, 178ff). 

Now we note that on the Corinthian amphora with 
Perseus and Andromeda the sea-monster has a re- 
markably long, narrow tongue, which suggests that 
it may have played an important part in the story. 
On the Campanian hydria in Berlin (inv. 3238; Sé 
chan, op.cit. 260, fig. 78), of which Brommer on his 
pl. 2 publishes excellent new photographs, the tongue, 
though not nearly so long, is conspicuous, and Perseus 
has two weapons, the harpe (of late, compound form) 
in his right hand and the spear in his left. Though 
the action is one of attack with the Aarpe, it seems 
at least possible to see in this representation the re- 
mote onan of a form of the story in which the 
spear was used for killing and the harpe for cutting 
out the tongue. Such a form demands a false claimant, 
who may have been Phineus. I wonder whether 
Sophocles, frag. 129 Jebb-Pearson, from the An- 
dromeda, doivov | biyovov was said 
by Perseus as he produced the severed tongue to 
confound his rival, The passage was evidently a dif 
ficult one and may have been figurative. It is possible 
that successive lexicographers had so abbreviated the 
ancient interpretations of it as to obscure its figura 
tive nature. If said of a long, narrow tongue, divided 
longitudinally (let us assume) by a depression on its 
upper surface like that of the human tongue, the 
words would have been striking and apt. This inter 
pretation would dispose of the objection (Herwerden, 
Mnemosyne 17 [1889] 265; Pearson, ad loc.) that 
Siyoves could not properly be used of a manufactured 
object, such as a strap. For io) I would read i8ob. 


Maryorte J. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Il: Dit ArcHAOLOGENSPRACHE, DIE 
ANTIKEN REPRODUKTIONEN (Sammlung Géoschen, 
vol. 539), by Andreas Rumpf. Pp. 136, figs. 7, pls. 
12. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1956. D.M. 


2.40. 


This is a book that must be translated, for it should 
be put into the hands not only of every budding 
archaeologist, but of every classical student as well. 
Take, for example, the first section. Its very title, “The 
Language of Archaeologists,” helps to remind us that 
the terms we use have the characteristics of living 
speech—polyglot sources, a long history in the course 


of which many a mistake has acquired the sanction 
of usage, inventiveness, arbitrariness. Rumpf's discus 
sion of the ancient components of this language is par- 
ticularly helpful in its careful comparisons of classical 


and modern meanings. The philologist will gain from 
it an insight into the formation of the modern archaeo 
logical vocabulary and will learn that the present-day 
use of a word in a sense not justified by our ancient 
sources is not necessarily proof either of ignorance or 
of mere wrongheadedness but springs from the need 
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for a specific, generally accepted term for a specific 
kind of thing. The archaeological student, on the 
other hand, is reminded that he must never lose sight 
of the differences between his use of such words and 
that of the ancients, that he must never relax his ef 
forts to discover what the real ancient term for the 
thing in question was, and that, if he should discover 
it and convince his colleagues of its rightness, he must 
not expect them to adopt it. For in language custom 
is king. 

The section entitled “Ancient Reproductions” has 
two subdivisions, “Materials” and “Ancient Copies.” 
The discussion of materials, however, is wider than 
this scheme might suggest; it includes, for example, 
the use of alabaster for perfume bottles, of thin sheets 
of lead as writing material, of terracotta for roof tiles. 
Even straw, reeds, and leather are not passed over. 

The chapter “Ancient Copies” is a masterly piece 
of exposition. Its scope is broad; it includes, for in 
stance, the archaizing tendencies of the late fifth cen 
tury p.c. and the classicizing reaction of the second 
half of the fourth century. Neo-Attic eclecticism is dis 
cussed in detail. Such matters as supports, plinths, and 
copyists’ signatures are not neglected. We are warned 
against over-reliance on coin types for the identifica 
tion of statues. The excellence of copies on gems of 
the imperial period is stressed. Throughout the chap 
ter, evidence for the dating of copies is carefully noted; 
towards its end special attention is drawn to the value 
in this respect of portrait statues derived from classical 
types. 

The book is by no means a mere recapitulation of 
work already published. On p. 50, for example, Rumpf 
suggests in passing that the two women on the ivory 
relief in the Metropolitan Museum (17.190.73; Richter, 
Handbook of the Greek Collection {Cambridge 1953], 
pp. 31f, 180, fig. 20, a and b) may be the Proitides. This 
suggestion seems to me to have everything to commend 
it. It gives a really adequate explanation of why the 
women are undressing and of their bold air; surely, 
what we see here is payAoo’vn orvyepy. The date of 
the relief also favors this interpretation, for it is little 
if at all removed from what seems to have been the 
period of maximum popularity of stories about Me 
lampous. The story of the Proitides was told in the 
Hesiodic Catalogues. That of Melampous and Phylakos 
is told in Odyssey 15.225ff and occurred also in the 
Great Eoiat; it is probably represented on an Early Co 
rinthian column krater in the Louvre (E 633; Payne, 
Vecrocorinthia, 302, no. 780 A). Among the poems 
attributed to Hesiod in antiquity was a Melampodia. 
On pp. 88-94 is a brilliant demonstration that the “Ei 
rene of Kephisodotos” is a work of 350-320 B.c. and 
hence not by Kephisodotos. It is by Praxiteles and 
probably represents Tyche and Agathos Daimon. 

I shall here 
sights and a few 


note similar 


over 
made 
foot: 
line 
Photios 
v. "OdAtvpma). P. 41, third paragraph, fifth line: antik 
inschriftlich Olpe genannten. This is a Corinthian in 


misprints and 
additions that might be 
to text or notes. P. 17, seventh line from 
for Melieus-Maler read Meletos-Maler. P. 39, 


10: for Olympion read Olympicion (see 
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scription. But we have an Attic aryballos from Athens u f Mycen with Pausanias at hand. Weickert 
inscribed legythos, a misspelling of lekythos (Beazley, es the principles of geometric decoration, Krai 
BSA 29 [1927-1928] 187, 205f). A reference to Kl ker ews the subject matter in geometric art. Kunze 


tarchos in Athenaeus XI, 495 c might also be added , lisjecta membra to geometric kraters in Athens 
here. P. 42, sixth line: for Mahedia read Mahdia. P ari iering discusses ornaments on vases of 
43, m ddle: a gold tablet with a “Totenpass” has also the sevent! ntury, Gerkan es on the temple at 
been found in Thessaly (ArchEph [1950-1951] 99) clears uj inderstanding 
P. 44, second line: for the soldering of iron add a ret il he judg to mt ory comb from 
erence to H. Maryon, A/A 53 (1949) 111ff. P. 4 part forenz compares Egyptian wars between ani 
second paragraph, near end: earlier evidence of a lik m with the Batrachomyomachia, Buschor reports 
ing for bronze patina is furnished by the figurativ: n dedicators and brings new evidence for 
use of the words TETLVWILEVOS and TLVOS by Cicero Att eramy* Beazley introduces Nikosthenes as a 
XIV, 7, 2; XV, 16) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus  p for dos. Ziichner proves that the lid Wirz 
(De comp. 11; Dem. 5, 39, 45). P. 52, second para- burg 282 belongs to the Amasis Painter's amphora in 
graph: what is described here is chiefly the proper | I llection. Bielefeld republishes one of two 
sense of xoanon, as we find it in Pausanias, Strabo and = amy ormerly attributed by Beazley to Exekias 
Lucian use it very loosely; see Frazer's note on Pau tt slack-figure: a Sketch p. 29, no. 11), which 
sanias 1.2.5. P. 52, note 29: the Alexander reference been on loan in Zurich from 1919 to 1927 (cf. 
should be BMMA 34 (1939) 272ff. There is evidently s 1 XCIII Neujahrsblatt zum Besten des Waisen 
some confusion in the AM reference: | am unable to at “uri 935] pp. 44-45) and was later ex 
straighten it out, as the Metropolitan Museum has not ed { rt time in Munich. Miss Speier re 
yet been able to obtain a copy of the AM for 1938 const es a fragmentary cup related to Euphronios, 
1939. P. 64, second paragraph: the fourth line from the 0 led betw lin and the Vatican, Krauss 
end is out of place; it should be next to the last line liscusses t nsts if the sima without geison, 
of the paragraph. P. 67, second paragraph, eleventh ppold inscriptions on vases. Maas 
line: for maiornm read maiorum. P. 83, below th publ cv ling Bacchylides fr. 20 A 7-26 
middle: alle fiinf Jahre. This is a slip made by many The I 1es, § into the question of the The 
of us at one time or another. Pentaeteric means, of bat « (the Boston Iekythos, mentioned on p. 144, 
course, every four years. P. 98, second paragraph not, howe d-figured, but a black vase: the de 
fifth line: should not 64 be 69? P. 123, beginning of A Kern al iow been removed). Kasch 
third paragraph: Lysippos. Should there not be a cro nitz-\ g's contribution is entitled “Uber die Ra 
reference to p. 117? rung der ‘mythischen’ Form in der klassischen 
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of the straight line of the under edge of the seat can 
be made out in the photograph and is unmistakable 
folds in the figure 
derive from fifth-century types (Wegner’s comparison 


in the original. The patterns of th 
to figure U is acceptable) and the finish of the sur 
face where it survives is adequately careful, but the 
cutting of the attachment-holes is crude and the small 
dowel-hole in the under side of the figure is, as Weg 
ner admits, not paralleled on the Parthenon. The pos 
sibility remains that the fragment comes from a large 
free-standing statue of Hellenistic or Roman times, 
representing Cybele, Demeter, or the like.” Harder 
interprets two signatures by Paionios and Grophon. 
Poulsen proposes to call a head in Copenhagen Xan 
thippos and to connect it with Phidias, and to recog 
nize a Hellenistic portrait of the sculptor in another 
head in Copenhagen. Fuchs goes into the question of 
the so-called Venus Genetrix and favors the attribu 
Kallimachos. Nilsson 
Schuchhardt takes up the problem of early works by 


tion to discusses house-altars. 
Lysippos, and the same sculptor is the subject of an 
essay by Kleiner, which leads on to the following arti 
cle, by Koch, on the statue of Alexander with the 
Spear. Next come two papers on Attic grave reliefs 
(by Luschey and Miss Richter). After an interlude on 
scenes from Greek comedy by Webster, an interpreta 
tion of Etruscan mirrors by Herbig, and an article 
by Berve on the rule of Pyrrhus in Sicily, the subject 
of sculpture is taken up again with the publication of 
two heads in Gottingen by Horn and Gross, and a 
a relief in Berlin by Min 
gazzini. Roman archaeology is introduced with two 


tentative interpretation ot 


architectural studies by Gjerstad and Schefold. Lang 
lotz publishes two terracotta heads formerly in the 
collection of Donati in Lugano. Matz discusses prin 
ciples of Roman composition, and Kahler analyzes in 
detail the composition of the East front of the Ara 
Pacis. Charbonneaux identifies two portraits recently 
acquired by the Louvre, and Picard dates the bronze 
bust of Cato from Volubilis. Rumpf convincingly in 
terprets the couple in a Pompeian painting as Dido 
and Aeneas, and Salis proposes a new restoration of 
the composition in an exedra of the Casa del Menan 
dro. Robinson republishes the relief 44 [1921] 351, 
now in his collection. Gétze draws attention to a por 
trait of Titus in the British Museum and dates the 
type in the year 71. Other Roman studies are presented 
by Boethius, Goethert, and Miss Nottbohm. Contribu 
tions by Heidenreich and Vogt bring us into the fourth 
century, and the concluding articles by Curtius, Lorck, 
and Schadewaldt deal with post-classical subjects. 

This brief summary cannot begin to do justice to 
the diverse and excellent fare offered in this volume, 
but will perhaps serve to whet the appetite of the 
reader. 

Dierricu von BorHMer 
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Artic Biack-ricure Vase-painters, by ]. D. Beaz- 
ley. Pp. xvi + 851. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1956. £6 6s. (in U.K. only). 
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a companion to tl e author s works 
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(1925) Attic 


(1942). It contains lists of black-h 


on red-figured pottery, 


rotfigurigen Suls and Red-figure Vase 


painter gured vases 


arranged by painters and other groupings and is the 
culmination of Sir John’s work in this field. 

He began the serious study of black-hg 
completion of his first red-figure volume with an essa\ 
on the Antimenes Painter which appeared in /HS for 
1927. This was followed in the 1920's and later by a 
variety of studies, on the Amasis Painter, on Littl 
Master cups, on Siana cups, on groups of mid-six h cen 
tury and of early Attic black-hgure, and similar top 
ics. He furthered the 
made in the course of publications of individ 


observation: 
ial black 
figured vases in various collections such as the Oxford 
CV A, Greek Vases in Poland, and the Raccolta Gugli- 
elmi. Finally we have from his pen two studies of the 
subject as a whole, Attic Black figure: a Sketch (1928) 
ind The Development of Attic Black-figure (1951). 
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5: on loan in Manchester; p. 700, middle (Edinburgh 
Painter, Haspels no. 67): given by Lagunillas to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (56.49.1); p. 540, no. 
45: not in the Lagunillas collection; p. 592, no. 9 
San Simeon, Hearst; p. 715, Leagros Group no. 16 bis: 
Toledo (Ohio) 55.42; p. 17, near foot (Hamilton 
Gray): almost certainly the same vase as Los Angeles 
A 5§933.50-9 (ex Cowdray; Cat. Sotheby, 2 December 
1946, no. 49); p. 478, iv, no. 2: no longer San Simeon, 
Hearst; p. 227, no. 13: now in Copenhagen; p. 500, 
no. 43: once New York C.P. 1993 (sold in 1928); 
p- 501, no. 74: once New York C.P. 
Carroll Mitchell, Far Hills, N.J.). 
Provenances. Add Vulci to the following entries 
p. 274, no, 132 (once Hirsch); p. 614, no. 1 (Louvre F 
166); p. 105, no. 131 (Louvre E 870); p. 427, no. 25 
(Toulouse 340); p. 321, no. 1 (once Pozzi); p. 374, 
no. 198 (Baltimore); p. 377, no. 245 (Boulogne 476); 
p. 406, no. 3 (Louvre F 284 bis). Delete Vulci on p. 
133, no, 2: this vase was Forman 311 and later de 
Morgan (1901) 192. De Morgan often made up 
provenances on the basis of style rather than know! 
edge of the finding proper. P. 474, no. g: said to be 
from Gela. P. 392, no. 12: ex Rogers 504. 
Publications, P. 12, no. 28: phs. Marb. LA 1072, 
1-2; p. 91, no. 2 (Hirsch): Cat. Am. Art Gall. 346 
Jan. 1917, no. 374 (ill.); p. 151, no. 13: phs. Marb. 
LA 1072, 22-23; p. 151, no. 14: phs. R.I. 38.256 and 
38.765; p. 273, no. 109: B, ILN, April 12, 1952, p. 
608; p. 273, no. 110: phs. Marb. LA 1087, 27-28; p. 
229, vi: A, ph. Gir. 13668, whence, detail, Lefebvre 
des Noéttes L’Attelage. Le Cheval de Selle a travers 
les dges (Paris 1931) fig. 58; p. 276, no. 9: Cat, Am. 
Art Gall, 20-21 Jan. 1928, p. 169, no. 335 (ill.); p. 325, 
middle (Orvieto 273): A, ph. Alinari 25983; p. 327, 
no. 1 (Berlin 1852): phs. Marb. LA 1087, 25-26, 32; p. 
362, no. 26: Annali 1850, pls. E-F, 3; p. 367, no. 87 
RM 27 (1912), 137, 139, figs. 2-3; p. 420, no. 10: Auk 
tion H, Helbing, 11-13 Mai 1937 (Frankfort), pl. 15, 
213; p. §29, no, 56: ibid. pl. 15, 211 (reversed). 
Numbers. P. 86, no. 8: the number is 99.7-21.2; p. 


1933 (sold to 


273, no. 113: the number is A 4110-1; p. 278, no, 38: 
delete the number after Boulogne; p. 348: for Boston 
99.530 read Boston 99.531; p. 373, no. 185: for U. 322 
read U. 297; p. 473, middle (Haspels no, 166) and p. 
755 (Honolulu, lekythoi): for 3504 read 3594, and 
delete references to 3594 on p. 699, foot (no. 8 dis) 
and on p. 755; p. 744, middle column, middle: the 
number of the Italiote oinochoe is 10.204; p. 785, San 
Simeon, add the reference to the panathenaic 9931 
on p. 369. 

Shapes. P. 9, no. 15: the mouth is trefoil. 

Subjects. P. 486, no. 5: Amazonomachy, rather than 
Herakles and the Amazons; p. 683, Tyrrhenian Group 
no. 60 ter: Herakles and the Amazons, not Amazono 
machy; p. 511, no. 4: (Goluchow): Amazons? P. 312, 
no. 7: on the right-hand part of the shoulder, man, 
woman, horseman; p. 725: add Herakles and Busiris, 
p. 64, no, If. 

Inscriptions. P 671, Neokleides no. 3: the inscrip 
tion is in two lines, boustrophedon; p. 589, middle: 
Bologna 44 has the same graffito as Boston 13.65. 
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Names. P. 728: 
Adolphseck; p. 742: the correct address is Biltmore 
Forest, Asheville (North Carolina); the name is N. B. 
Beecher; p. 184, foot, and p. 793: for Hope read W. W 
Hope (another collection, never at Deepdene); p. 258, 
no. 11: for Hearts read Hearst; p. 769: for Marjory 
J. Milne read Marjorie J. Milne; p. 794, middle col 
umn, middle, and p. 841, left column, last line: for 
Schacky und Schénfeld read Schacky auf Schonfeld. 

Misprints. P. 314, no. 4: 


Jrommer now spells the name 


in the description of the 
predella, for man read ram; p. 689, top: for P. 186 
read P. 188; p. 755, left column, first entry: for 465 
read 464; p. 763, right column: Montreal, the missing 
reference is to p. 52; for Art Association read market, 
and transfer to p. 795; p. 842, left column, fourth 
line from foot: move up to entry above it; p. 814, left 
column, top: for Aigina read Aegina; p. 797, left col 
umn: delete the reference to a neck ar phora on p. 
695 ( Hobart, q.v.). 


EuGENE VANDERPOOI 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


ATHENS 


Les Vases pe Détos V. Les Vases Arrigues A F1- 
cures Rouces by Charles Dugas with the collab 
oration of Sir John Beazley (Exploration arché 


75> pls. 560 


ologique de Délos vol. 21). Pp. viii 


and folding plate. E. de Boccard, Paris 1952. 4200 
francs. 


This volume with its generous illustrations is de 
voted to Attic red-figured vases and fragments of 
which the majority, 206 were found in the 
purification pit at Rheneia, while only 29 fragments 


have come from Delos. This is a work of considerable 


items, 


importance because of the thorough and precise study 
by Professor Dugas in valued collaboration with Sir 
John 
the various painters) and because of the terminus 


5« azley (to whom are due the attributions to 


given by the date of the purification of Delos, 425 B.« 

Because of the importance of the Rheneian finds the 
objects are not, as in the previous fascicules, published 
have been carefully separated from 
Delos. At 


Dugas specihies that we must show some 


together, but 
those found on the same time, Professor 
epuicism 
as to the evidence of some pieces which are appare ntly 
later than the purification group (nos. 45, 59, 121, 
122). He points out the material conditions of the 
excavations made half a century ago in Rheneia and 
the circumstances under which the vases were trans 
ported to the museum, But although this criterion is 
not in all cases of absolute value, it remains extremely 
important, 

In his introduction Dugas draws our attention t 
a double phenomenon: on the one hand the small pro 
portion of archaic red-figured vases, which is due to 
the fact that Delos, like most other places, continued 
to import for a long time late Attic black-figure, b 
ing cheaper than archaic red-figure, and on the other 
hand the 


very high proportion ot second-rate pieces 


— 
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with only a few vases of exceptionally fine quality , e the ext ty terpretations, 


The author divides his study into three parts 2 i onscientious 
figured vases found in Rheneia, 2) vases without fig 


ured decoration from Rheneia, and 32) red-fgure , 
fragments found in Delos. A descriptive commen . 


precedes each section. Both during the archaic and tl 
early classic period, the pelikai constitute th 
important group (thirty seven pieces). The earli 
among them dates from about 520 B.c., and the m« , : ALY, DY isela M 
beautiful of them is a fr agment attributed to the Kleo ngs versity 


phrades Painter (no. 3, pl. 2). The most remark 
of the red-figured vases in the Mykonos museum is the 


nuptial lebes attributed to the Syriskos Painter (n¢ is | tion, written in d and precis« 


12, pls. 5-7, 57). It represents a chorus of dan | yle which we e with uthor, conspicuously 


by a musician (male or female) who plays the lyr t f ts ol nd | study of Clas 
probably the dance executed by the friends I i rt I I ars Ol perien is a curator 


bride who with her hand makes the ritual gi Metropolitan 
no. 9). Nor must one lorg I I in gre miliarity with public 
among the other masterpieces the hydria ite n I irly in Rome 


unveiling herself (pl. 57 


Christie Painter (no. 71) ( he ome, wh iny of the 

Most of the subjects represented are taken from d \ test ‘ t nou tal mn) ) r attention), 
life or shown in a conventional way, but on the ai | ( glad t M Richter has 
phora no. §9 the story ol the Nemean lion is tr 


vl 
of the struggle. Two nymphs greet the hero, while a re suthor at 


BA 


quite originally, The artist ves us only the prolog ent is a i iro the Thomas 
the lion, still unaware, is de vouring a deer. A few ersity ¢ higas 1 again at the American 
marks can be added on some vases showing anony Ter ‘ Kee] ith the sub 


mous pursuits, the amphorae nos. 54 and 60, and th t i ly of tf t tions of Its People as 


hydriai nos. 80 and 82. These should be grouped wit! own ts, Lichter fly describes 


the numerous vase-paintings where a young man 
erally with two spears in his hand pursucs a Wo 
Occasionally one or two other women are running i ol I l co nto two in 
away. In many cases this youth can be identified with ro tory chay difficult 1 eed, but never 
Theseus, for his name is written on the bell-krater | t I I ‘ ny y i no ightful se 
the Komaris Painter in the Louvre (G 423, ARV, 71 on ¢ teria ) ‘ n t hat the art of 
no. 5) and on an unpublished hydria attributed to t re i i } tylistically on the 
the Group of Polygnotos in Worcester (1903.38; Para That ( that of the « nd mainland Greeks; 
lipomena, 200). On these two vases the woman re ind 1 t th I ligenous people of Italy, 
mains anonymous, but on the lragment from a lekane ru pri ) cir | roduc tions, 
in Leningrad (Compte rendu 1877, pl. 5, 6), where has little in common with Greek workmanship during 
Theseus is likewise represented, the artist has name the « y period n the other hand, the Etruscans, 
the woman Thetis by mistake. The problem is not yet whe May Richter maintains are Near East 
solved (cf Beazley, Attic Vase-Paintings in the Mu f ow their dependence on Greek style; 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston Ul, p. 81). In some ca the lerence being one nirit a stylistic 
on the other hand, when a fish hgures in picture yf pti I isily escape the untrained ob 
this sort, the youth and the woman are Peleus 1} server. Althe two chapters may seem too 
Thetis, as on a nuptial lebes in the Robinson coll ner to the ho too f to the laymarr, 
tion (CVA Baltimore Re pl. SI B). The subye t cy i¢ t pre 1c ib tantial Introduction 
fragmentary krater from Delos (no. 1) may lx to tl n tl , mmediately follows, i.c., the 
Iliupersis, with the warrior on fragment “A jax relate between tl ks and Ron during the 
pulling Cassandra away from the Palladion 
the volute-krater Bologna 268 (ARV, 418, no. 1 he erm i Cl nt 1, though certainly 
the same painter, or the volute kr iter, connected wit no ( te y I iT n the final chap 
the Geneva Painter, in London (E 470; ARV, 430). ter of M hter ( ‘eriods in Greck 
For black-glazed vases we can now add to the bibli« lptt Kford 19 ey by K. Hill, AJA 
raphy the very elaborate study by A. D. and J 19 4 | fj iry B.c., Ro 
Ure in CVA Reading 1, pls. 34-35. For the iniqu trot ' petite was used by the vase 
of stamped ware, though of a later period, that of mount f ug k to Rome by the 
the early fourth century, see now P. Corbett in tori oma rl in d their de mands for 
peria 24 (1955) 172ff. Y f Gree ginals 1¢ popularity of some of 
These are only a few remarks. On every | t rigil larly in sculpture, is proved by 
this study the author gives us once again occ; ) I by ! ig pies wder to adapt the 


\ 

195¢ 

1. Richter. Pp. xxiv 

otf M an Press, 
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original Greek designs to a new purpose, many works 
were subjected to certain modifications, such as the 
varying of hand gestures, the position of the feet, the 
folds of the drapery, etc. These copies and adaptations 
were not restricted to a single medium of art, but 
pervaded all branches: sculpture, the so-called minor 
arts (metalwork, terracotta, glassware, engraved gems, 


etc.), and painting. Each branch is discussed sepa 
rately in three successive chapters. Miss Richter em 
ploys the term “Graeco-Roman” for these productions 
because she believes them to reflect Roman taste and 
requirements, satishied—for the most part—by Greek 
artists and craftsmen. Evidence for the latter conclu 
sion is drawn from literary sources and from the ap 
pearance of Greek signatures (sometimes Latinized ) 
on many works of art. To meet the requests for exact 
copies of Greek originals, a new technique was in 
vented, that of the pointing process. Miss Richter 
credits the invention, or at least the early use, of the 
pointing process to Pasiteles and Arkesilaos, both of 
whom were active about 100 B.c. One of the chief new 
contributions of this book is found in the treatment of 
this subject, especially the detailed argument in Ap 
pendix II (“The Pasiteleans”), in which the author r« 
interprets, in the light of present-day archaeological 
evidence, three revealing phrases in Pliny (N.H. xxxv, 
151-155). 

It is well known that Miss Richter is a scholar who 
never underestimates the importance of technique. A 
thorough analysis of the pointing process is given in 
Appendix I, in which she vivifies and clarifies the 
method for the layman by examining similar tech 
niques employed today. It is not surprising to find this 
feature in her writings, for her curiosity about tech 
nique has often taken her to technicians (at times lead 
ing her to join in the actual work) in order to gain 
a new insight into the subject. For example: for stone 
work, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 
Oxford 1929 and later editions, in which an entire 
chapter is devoted to technique (Chapter IX) and 
“The Drove,” AJA 47 (1943) 188-193; for metalwork, 
“A Greek Phiale in the Metropolitan Museum,” 4/4 
45 (1941) 375ff. And, of course, for vases there is her 
work on The Craft of Athenian Pottery (1923). 

The role of Rome as an original contributor to art 
claims a separate and final chapter. The Romans as 
builders are taken for granted, and here 
troductory chapters 


as in the in 
the discussion of architecture is 
omitted, for the author expressly confines her atten 
tion to figural decorations, The important contribu 
tions of the Roman artists were their portraits, their 
sepulchral monuments, and their historical reliefs 
Having been prepared by the earlier chapters, we are 
given to see that many original products may have 
easily developed from the recurrent adaptations of old 
motifs. Even in Roman portraiture, which is an im 
portant element in sepulchral and historical monu 
ments, Miss Richter pays further homage to the Greeks 
by indicating that many of the “leading portraitists” 
of the Roman Age may have been Greeks (see also 
G. M. A. Richter, “Who Made the Roman Portrait 
Statues—Greeks or Romans?”, PAPS 95, no. 2 [ April 
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1951] 184-191). Not all of these ideas are new, but 
it is good to have them expressed clearly, and docu 
mented richly, as here. 

The substance of the text is fully illustrated by the 
305 well-chosen figures, and an extensive, useful list 
of abbreviations and bibliography are supplied at the 
beginning of the text. The footnotes in the first two 
chapters, which merely give a photographic pedigree 
for the material already illustrated in the book, tend 
to distract the reader needlessly and might better have 
been omitted or placed with the List of Illustrations. 
The figure references set in the margins of the text 
are a great convenience. 

In view of the author’s deep learning and long ex 
perience of things Greek and Roman, one is hardly 
surprised to find a highly authoritative treatment of 
her subject, leaving little room for criticism of her 
factual or interpretive statements. The present reviewer 
may be allowed one observation. Miss Richter identifies 
as “Herakles, Iolaos and Eros” the figures on the ad 
junct feet of the Ficoroni Cista (p. 22); I 
gested, rather, “Herakles, Hermes Hylas,” in 
“Two San AJA 59 
(1955) 284f. Only two textual slips seem worthy of 
mention: in the Preface, read Mr. Arthur Nock for 
“Mr. Artur Nock”; and fig. 77 is a bell-krater rather 
than an amphora. 


h ive sug 
and 
Mirrors in 


Etruscan Francisco, 


The overtones of Miss Richter’s concluding words 
suggest that the Greeks made the greatest and most 
lasting contribution in art, and that their art is chiefly 
responsible for the “continuity” which is apparent in 
the art of ancient Italy. The Romans, on the other 
hand, are the Empire builders (a familiar note from 
Virgil) who, by their patronage of Greek art, provide 
us with a visible record of the relationship between the 
Greeks and the Romans, This brings us back to the 
main theme. The conspicuous absence from the book 
of much that one generally assumes for the art of 
Ancient Italy (Terramare, Villanovan, Faliscan civili 
zations, etc.), makes one wonder whether the title is 
perhaps somewhat misleading, and whether this work 
might have been more suitably entitled, “Greek Art, 
as Copied and Adapted in the Roman Age.” But, 
as any author knows, one cannot say everything in 
one book. Whatever the reader may feel about the Ro 
mans’ due, this publication will be enthusiastically 
hailed as another scholarly and illuminating contribu 
tion from the pen of Miss Richter, which further in 
creases our appreciation of Greek art, and 


its position as a dominant source ot influenc ec tar down 


interprets 


into the Roman era. 


Mario A. Der 


CHIARO 


NEW YORK CITY 


Tue Buriep Peorte. A Srupy or tHe Erruscan 
Worn, by Sibylle von Cles-Reden. Translated 
from the German by C. M. Woodhouse. Pp. 
248, pls. 81. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1955. $7.50. 


wv 


1956] 


Enthusiasm for the Etruscans is not a new g 
it comes and goes in waves. The current rush of t 
publishers to enlighten the English-speaking read 
about this old mystery 1S obviously the result of 
international exhibition of Etruscan 
which was first arranged by R. Wehrli for the Kun: 
haus in Ziirich and has since progressed triumphantly 
to Milan, Paris, The Hague, Oslo, and Cologne. Two 


excellent catalogues with magnificent pictures hav 


splendid 


provided both visual thrills and solid information on 
this particular occasion (Kunst und Leben der Etrus 
ker, 15 Januar bis Ende Marz, Introduction by M. 
Pallottino, ( atalogue by H. and I. Jucker, Kunsthaus 
Zirich, 195 Mostra dell’ Arte e della Civilta Etrusca, 
Aprile-Giugno, Milano, Palazzo Reale, Silvana Ed 
toriale, 1955, with some additions from Italian mu 
seums). A picture book published in three languages 
has helped popularize select material from the same 
exhibition. By a remarkable coincidence, O. W. von 
Vacano’s stimulating work on the Etruscans (Dye 
Etrusker, Kohlhammer, Stuttgart) and an Englis 
translation of Pallottino’s standard synthesis of Etrus 
can studies (Etruscologia) came out at the same time 
(The Etruscans, Pelican Books A 310, Baltin 
1955). And now there appears another translatic 

a book on the Etruscans—this time of a book whi 
had gained considerable popularity in Germany 

it was first published in 1948. 

Mrs. von Cles-Reden’s book presents itself in a 
attractive attire. Her photographic adviser, Dr. | 
Hass, has provided a titillating fare of photogr 
largely details and unusual angles. For once, the 
lustrations are not identical with either the stand 


handbook examples or with the material of the Ziirich 
Milan show. Notably the shots by Franceschi and 
Trincano bespeak a clever sense of the dramatic and a 


remarkable skill with modern electric lighting. Only 
four of the photographs are wrongly identified. No 
body can resist the fantastic crater of Vix (pl: 


but surely “possibly of Greek origin” is a misleading 


way to describe one of the great masterpieces of Greek 


toreutike. The misshapen creature with flute, stich 
conical hat, nude except for a belt around the 1 

(pl. 67, Orvieto), who disports himself on a plaque 
is quite certainly not from an Etruscan funerary urn 
We are not told the material of the piece—a “Can 
pana” terracotta relief (?) (apparently not in H 

Rohden, Archit. rém. Reliefs, 


IQIt) It is surely ; 
Roman rendering of Alexandrian 


“grotesque: 
are sometimes described as pygmies, sometin 
mimes. Cf. O. Rubensohn, 4A (1905), 6of, fig. 4. De 


) 


tieber, Hist. Greck and 
Roman Theatre (1939), fig. 555. The strange relief 


immured in the front of San Pietro at Tuscania (pl 


Ridder, Cat. Bronzes Louvre, no, 2765 and Bronze 
Antiques (1913), fig. 52. M. 


53) strikes me in its boneless nudity and ornamen 
talized garment all’antica as much more probabl 
medieval than “of Etruscan origin.” 

In any case, this pictorial part insures t 


in odi l 


im of usefulness, even for scholar: 
von Cles-Reden did not intend her book for 


Her professed aim is “to transmit to a wide 
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ulence of the 


stly concedes 


view of the 


the book must 
WC ask 


tina book 


Chis question 
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cology 1S depend 
whose interest 
itises but pre 
popular con 
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ward “human 
eeping claims 
popularizer 
so laboriously 
holarly research. 


ibility and appeal 


grecients in making 


legitimate to 

c i lively and 
scholars’ efforts 
magination should 
the bounds set by 


von Cles 

ind true form 
the reader from 
with more 

cts of Etrus 

I shall men 
way and 


ec in Mrs, Cles 


it honor in her bibliog 
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ties and Cemeteries 


1 stately Victorian 
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The book de 


yect so proverbially 


ho igh inte nded as 


the 
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avoiding “the charge of loose and unfounded state 
ments” and upholding “truth and accuracy.” 

D. H. Lawrence’s Etruscan Place 
Secker, 1932) is a very different kettle of fish—dis 


tinctly more Lawrence than Etrus ans. If literary qual 


(London, Martin 


ity, the blending of past and pres nt, the unforgettable 
this is the book. It 1S, alas, 
also the book of the fatal shibboleths that haunt again 

rather less well phrased—Cles-Reder Here 
is the doctrine of the primitive “fullness of life,” of 


verbal sketch are wanted 
5 page 5. 
the phallic stones and woman’s wombs which sym 


the 
vision of the universe,” and all the neo-Romantic exal 


bolize Etruscan “physical consciousness,” “alive 
tation of primitive vitality. Here too is the survival 
in the modern Tuscan women “of the lustre . . . of 
life loving Etruscans.” At times not only the thoughts 
but even the phrases seem to echo Lawrence. 

Since the normally literate reviewer of The Illustrated 
London News (E. D. O’Brien, /LN, January 14, 1956, 
p. 70) Mrs. Cles-Reden’s “remarkably vivid 


style,” I am probably captious or jaundiced; for | 


praises 


must confess that when “stark and sensuous realism 
combines oppressively with solemn inscrutable sym 
bolism” I feel both oppressed and befuddled. “Mounds 
with habitations of dead in their wombs,” and a “bos 
om of the hill side which is like a sore that is always 
freshly bleeding” seem to me me rely in poor taste, 
And I have read too many biographies of Van Gogh 
and Gauguin to be impressed with the constant repet 
tion of “wild, seething passion for life,” “deep, primi 
tive lust for life” (five times on three pages), suppl 
mented by “melancholy death lust of the Etruscans,” 
which “has been exaggerated into sadistic passion of 
Christian asceticism.” For my money, Mrs. Cles-Red 
en’s style is a peculiar brand of magazine journalese 
interspersed with dithyrambic flights A la Winckel 
mann and not a few purple patches 

What sort of instruction may the reader expect from 
this “remarkably vivid” book? It must be stated plainly 
that for the English translation of 1955 the author has 
not bothered to change a jot or tittle of the German 
edition of 1948. Result: She emotes for an entire chap 
ter about “A Tyrrhenian Harbor Town,” 
massive splendor of Mycenae,” “whose architecture is 


“a relic of 


characteristic of Prehistoric Mediterranean cultures.” 
This fabulous place was “the meeting place of the an 
cient world.” “It boasted the most important construc 
tion of Tyrrhenian engineers in Italy,” and a shrine of 
the Kabeiroi “buried deep in the heart of a mountain.” 
And pray, what might this primeval place be? Cosa! 
Cosa which the careful excavations of the American 
Academy in Rome have shown as early as 1948 to be 
a model example of a Roman colony founded in 273 8. 
The whole chapter is pure fantasy. 

It has been known since 1946 that the famous Apollo 
group of Veii lined the ridge-beam of the temple, a 
discovery of capital importance for the character of 
Etruscan architecture and architectural sculpture. The 
only the old hypoth $¢es. 
The Tomba del Triclinio is spoken of as if the paint 


ings were in place. They were removed in 1949 by the 


reader is given no hint of this 
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Istituto Centrale di Ristauro (M. 


Boll. dell’lstituto Centrale di Restauro | 
For the rest, the outstanding feature o 


( igiano ce 


Reden’s approach may be described in term 


science fiction as “extrapolation”—taking 


te 


phenomenon o1 hypothesis and carrying 


She has also an annoying trick of making 


guarded statement in the beginning, and th 


ing in the wildest manner about the subj 
stance, she states that we don’t know where 
cans came from, but keeps talking about the 
characteristics, about Crete and Mycenae. In 
she has Etruscan girls virtually jump over Cret 
The 


spoke what is loosely described as an “Aegean 


trouble of the matter is that even if the Et 

they most certainly had no close contact with Minoan 

Crete. And if they came from Lydia, as Mrs. Cles 

Reden seems to think, their culture was certainly West 
Anatolian—a very different thing from Minoan 

Somewhere along the line the author even speculates 


ng Hit 


impie 


erm 


that their ancestors were Indo-European-speal 
tites, which is comple te nonsense. This is a fais 
of the numerous contradictions throughout the book 
which are, however, never openly stated. Similarly the 
Ftruscan federal sanctuary is at first said to be near 
Bolse na, but ina subseque nt chapter Mrs. Cles-Reden 
calmly talks about it as having been at Orvieto. When 
the list of dubious 


ments runs well over a hundred items, it 


erroneous, misle ading, and state 
attempt corrections 
Some of 


and folklore of Tuscany are interesting, and a few of 


the author’s observations on modern life 


her descriptions of Etruscan sites carry. An innocent 
reader will gain a vague impression that the Etruscans 
gave to European civilization everything that is worth 
vil il, ly 


the deeper 


ISCLOUS, 


while, that they were tragic, dramatic, 


primitive, sophisticated, and aware of levels 
ot the subcons ious. As long as he does not expect to 


think or learn, he is probably safe. 
Gerorce M. A. HANFMANN 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Scavi pt Ostia Il. 1 Mirres, by G. Becatti. Pp. 153, 
Ministero della Publica 


zione, Direzione generale delle Antichita e Belle 


figs. 25, pls. 39. Istru 


Arti. A cura della Soprintendenza agli Scavi di 
Ostia antica. Roma, La Libreria dello Stato, 1954. 


The author of this important volume already had 
a large part in the first volume, I. Topografia generale, 
edited by Guido Calza. He contributed the history of 
the harbor town from the republican period to the 
fifth century of our era. Giovanni Becatti, with Pietro 
Romanelli, became leader of the excavations as su 
cessor of Guido Calza after the latter’s death in 1946, 
and he had collaborated with Calza, as Calza had col 
laborated with Dante Vaglieri since 1912 and then 
after the latter’s death. Thus 
there is a continuity in the excavations and research 


be came his successor 
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in 


which 1 ite unusual for one and the same si oor not in t ntral ; but somewhere 
The enviable fact that the Italian state has contributed t te ul ‘ e ¢ tniche at the 
rich means for the publication, has produced a larg ary ( ften vaulted, but 
volume most valuable in torm as well as in conten ‘ | i t ung tl e { pelacum ) 

When the fundamental book on the mysteries of 1 whicl t 1} 1 the restricted to the 
Mithras by Franz Cumont appeared (Textes et Monu A t grou ( group represented 
ments figurés relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, 1896 is in Pes ng the bull, his 
1899) only four sanctuaries of Mithras were known in nt lowing ba ( inimal’s muz 
Ostia; when Lily Ross Taylor wrote her Bryn Mawr wit! ft 1 and st h the dagger 
College Monograph (11 | 1912], The Cults of Ostia, 1 his right ‘ nake drink the lifegiving 
pp. 82-92) there were six. Now the number has risen xd spurt f " nd m the tail sprout 
to eighteen, and as only two thirds ot Ostia has been i! I il i } mm, s\ bol of winter, cats 
excavated, we may expect about nine more mn th tl t ‘ oy Un eyetation h is created 
remaining sections (cf. the plan of Ostia with the 1 y i ¢ | XXXIN les to the left 
dication of the distribution of the Mithrea, p. 13 ul rchbearing jutes witl fted torch, the 
fig. 25). In Rome there are 45 Mithrea known and ) the 1 g sul d t ght Cautopates, 
there were originally probably about one hundr ymbol of t etting sun witl wered torch (see 
see Vermaseren, De Muithrasdienst in Rome (The | x er re mat of these main 
Cult of Mithras in Rome, 1951, pp. 89-95, Pp. Oo oted i. Many of the features 

Secatti well explains the large number by 1 I been re i b he wi hant Christian 
that the cult of Mithras had its followers part 
in the lower class population of small business: rtist ) n and content of these mod 
artisans, laborers, slaves and liberti, which made up t r low, with one exception: The 
the largest social group in this harbor town. Among irge grou] rved by Krit f Athens, found in 


them were many oriental merchants who probably the Mithreum dell 1¢ del Mitra p. 32-38, pls. 
brought this originally Persian cult with them, besid V, XXVII-XXXI, 1 , Rivista del Istituto d’ 
soldiers of the Roman army, who brought it hom 1colOgia toria del te VII, 1940, Sof, hg 
with them from the provinces. It appealed to the poor ‘ lz \ ( fe, 30, no. 149, hig. on 
lower classes in a similar way as the early Christian p. 4! chter, ( itical Periods in Greek 
religion. There was no distinction of origin, national ) 4° y. 140; Vermaseren, op.cit. 26 
ity, social rank: all became brothers when initiated int i t stoo a | rected diagonally 
the mysteries (see Cumont, Les Religions oriental t ( f ) oO ot it af ired in three 
dans le Paganism Romain, Paris, 4th ed., 1929, py An opening in the ceil 
120ff ). lig] ling head of Mithras, 

The sanctuaries of Mithras reflect the simplicity of I Mithras, tor ul presentation is quite 
his followers. They are not independent temples, but nusua liths youth wears an exomis 
are mostly laid in older buildings of which they use 1 of 1 lr with sl ind trousers, 
the darkest and if possible subterranean room h vhict ( f nd legs, nt His right 
are small because each community consisted of rm =with striking, but lifted in 
a small group of people. Bath establishments, hou fore the rdingly the s no blood 
ol corporations, warehouses, and apartime nt houses are purting lt umal ck ymitted. The 
used, The sanctuaries are sometimes named in modern type v eated | Vike lling ull in the fifth 
times from these buildings in which they are situated ntur ready imon ( t Monuments I, 
thus Casa di Diana, Terme del Mitra, Palazzo I i toscher f M ythologte 
periale. In other cases the name of a dedicator is \ ) ane z Saxl (Mithra vengeschichtliche 
Lucretius Menander, Fructuosus, Felicissimus: or it gen t oc vever, in 
striking feature of its decoration gives the name cal | relic! nd transferred 
sfere, pareti diy nte, planta pedis, animali, sett f the eriod t yrou n the round, 
serpent. ) y DY ech tiny, Hist., 34, 80) 

Each of the eighteen Mithrea is illustrated by a clear ‘ ) I rite ‘ l on the neck 
plan, mostly designed by G. Pascolini, three are by O of th is the ‘ ogether with Nikolaos 
Visca, and one is by C. Caraffa. The de scriptions by idapted tl itid of t recl nd who, as 
Becatti are careful and complete. They comprise the becat 1 Roman citizen who 
situation inside the older building, the time of the ex licate 1 i Y r Mithreu called della 
cavation, the date of the whok building and of th 


Mithreum, the plan, architecture, building materia I NCI ) ‘ mM thor, that the 


construction, technique, alterations; decorations with © was 1 le fe xrhaps Rome, 
aedicula, niches, mosaic, marble, stucco with anc ith | t est sanctuary in 
out painting; furnishings such as altars, cult statu wever, that the 
statuettes, fountains, vases, steles, lamps, in tat A or y n ror s at all 
tions. All of the Mithrea have the usual forn long When v cus Da of ull had he re 
corridor between the two long podia for the d paire c 2) elu I th also the 
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upper part of the head of the youth was cut off in 
order to fit it with a Phrygian cap, for which a dowel 
hole was bored (see pl. xxx). Without this oriental 
headgear, the head becomes much closer to the heads 
in the Capitoline Museum, and in the Museo Bar 
racco, with which the author compares them (p. 35, 
pl. xxx. He follows Cumont, “Alexander mourant 
ou Mithra tauroctone,” RA, 5. Series, pp. 27-28, 1947, 
pp. 1-9, figs. 1-6. These heads are certainly not Helios, 
but as I believe, the apotheosized Alexander in Ro 
man conception (see Bieber, “The Portraits of Alex- 
ander the Great,” in PAPS, 93 [1949] 423f, figs. 70 
71, 80-81). The third head named Helios by Cumont 
and Becatti, in the Uffizi in Florence (pl. xxxim, 2), 
is a dying giant. The real heads of Mithras wearing 
the Phrygian headdress (pls. xxx1, 2-3 and xxx, 
1-4) are not only different but of lower quality and 
lesser expression than the heads of the Kritios group 
and the Alexander heads. The reviewer is inclined 
to believe that the group represents a taurobolium 
in honor of the Magna Mater, to whom sacrifices of 
bulls were presented in Rome since the early Antonine 
period. The blood of the sacrificed animal was used 
to dedicate the priest whose dress was stained with it 
and to baptize, purify, and renew the life of the ini 
tiated, The inspired and ecstatic expression of the 
sacrificing young priest well agrees with the exalted 
cult of Rhea Kybele, and the date of the group coin 
cides approximately with the time of the introduction 
of the taurobolia in Rome (see L. R. Taylor, op.cit. 
63f for taurobolia in Ostia and Portus; Wissowa, Re 


ligion und Kultus der Rimer, 323ff and M. P. Nils 
son, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, in Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Walter Otto, V, 
2, 2, 1950, p. 624ff for taurobolia in honor of the 
Magna Mater). 

The Mithrea of Ostia make important contributions 
to our knowledge of the rites with which the members 


of a congregation were initiated into the 
of Mithras, We know from literature that they had to 
pass through seven grades which correspond to the 
seven spheres of the then known seven planets. The 


mysteries 


gods connected with these planets are at the same time 
the gods of the seven days of the week. They preside 
also over the progress ot the souls before these can 
attain the true eternal life of perfection and happiness. 
These seven spheres and the seven planets are rep 
resented or alluded to in three Mithrea of Ostia: the 
ones delle sette sfere, delle sette porte, and di Felli 
cissimus, 

The Mithreum of the sette sfere (pp. 49-51, fig. 10, 
pls. vi-viit) was already known and has been pub 
lished and discussed by Cumont (Notes sur un temple 
mithriaque découvert a Ostie, 1891, and Textes et 
Monuments 1, 114; Il pp. 243-245, no. 84, fig. 77) 
As the name alludes to, the seven spheres are inlaid 
in the white black half 
circles elongated to horseshoe form, representing the 


mosaic pavement as seven 
seven gates of heaven. The seven gods of the planets 
are also represented, standing in arched aediculae in 
laid in mosaic at the front of the two podia for the 


worshippers to the sides of the corridor. Luna ( 
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Monday) is to the left at the beginning of the longer 
podium. Mars ( Tuesday) is to the right at the 
beginning ol the shorter podium. The re follow to 
Wednesday ) 


Thursday iP while opposite to 


the left in about the center Mercury ( 
and farther Jupiter ( 
Venus ( Friday) and near the end 
Saturday ). Sol ¢ 
to the last sphere must have been in or near the cult 


the right are 
Saturn ( Sunday ) corresponding 
ni he, which 1S destroyed. It might have been on the 
altar before this niche, as in the Mithreum delle pareti 
dipinte (pp. 61-63, figs. 12-13, pl. x1, 2-3). The arches 
of the spheres in the floor are shifted to the left po 
dium so that the initiates who had not attained the 
higher grades or the priest could walk alongside the 
right podium to the cult niche or to the exit. On the 
edge of the two podia the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
representing the months allude to the celestial sphere 
and thus to the cosmic significance of the mysteries 
of Mithras, (Cf. Henry Stern, Le Calendrier de 345, 
étude sur (1953) 
45ff, 57ff, 169ff, 190ff, pls. v-vu, for the planets and 
the Zodiac. Stern, p. 171, remarks that the 
of the seven planets in Ostia remains to be explained.) 


son texte et sur ses illustrations 


sc que nce 


The Mithreum of the sette porte has a different 
representation of these spheres. As the name indicates, 
seven gates are inlaid in black in the white mosaic 
pavement at the beginning of the corridor between 
the podia (pp. 95-98, fig. 20, pls. xix-xx1), a large 
porch in the center and three smaller ones at both 
Becatti (p. 97) fact that 


these seven doors were believed to be of different ma 


sides. reminds us of the 


terial: lead for Saturn, tin for Venus, copper for 
Jupiter, iron for Mercury, alloy used in coins for 
Mars, silver for Luna, and gold for Sol. There is, 
however, no indication that this differentiation was 
in the mind of the designer of the entrance porches. 
The author believes rightly that the central porch 
may be the gate to the highest god, Sol. With this, 
the progress from the lower to the higher grades is 
changed. But again the gods themselves are repre 
sented on the faces of the two podia, this time in 
painting, but in different sequence than in the mi 
treum delle sette sfere. On the right side are Mars 
and Luna (pls. xx, 1, xx1, 1 and 4), on the left side 
Venus and Mercury (pls. xx, 2 and 4, xx1, 2 and 5. 
The sequence is brought out neither in the text nor 
in the illustrations.) Jupiter and the bust of Saturn 


are represented in the pavement behind the altar (pl. 


xx1, 3) while Sol Mithras was probably originally 
represented in a painting in the niche instead of in a 
cult statue. (See the representation of Mithras killing 
the bull painted in vivid colors in the Mithreum of 
S. Maria di Capua Vetera, A. Minto, NS [1924] pp. 
353-375, pl. xvi.) There is no Zodiac, but the 
idea is brought out by the mosak before the altar 
a krater representing water, flanked by a serpent, sym 


cosmik 


bol of the earth, and a bird, which represents the 
air (pl. xx, 3). Becatti 
eagle, because he stands over a rather thin thunder 
bolt, which might symbolize fire, although he looks 
more like the raven who brings the order to kill the 
bull from Sol to Mithras. 


believes this bird to be an 


1956 | 


The the 


dedicated by Felicissimus, who signs in 


Mithreum 
the 
eight fields between the two podia, which is nearest 


most interesting mosaic 1s In 


one ol 


to the cult-niche: Felicissimus ex voto f(ecit). It 


not clear whether he is the dedicator or the maker ol 


the mosaic. He may be both. Below the inscription 
a krater surrounded by branches, an allusion to 
sacred water used in the initiation and to the fert 


Mithras. The helds conta 
each symbols not only of the seven planets but also of 


brought by seven other 
the seven grades of the initiates. This unique 

ment is excellently described and interpreted b 
catti (105-112, fig. 22, pls. xxiv, 2 and xxv), who 
many references to ancient authors and to 

parallel monuments, The mosaic begins with a 
transversal strip between the door, laid at th 
and a niche, it, also in an unusua 


opposite 
Near the entrance is a well for the sacred water, 

fore the niche the mosaic shows an altar with flamin 
Where the narr 


part of the mosak begins, are two pilei, the cor ul 


fire, and in the center is a krater 
caps of the Dioscuri distinguished by a star at the 
top. They represent the two heavenly hemispheres, 
thus signifying the astrological and cosmological char 
acter of the Mysteries. Then follow the seven field 
each with a symbol of the gods through whose spher 
the initiates had to go and an allusion to the name of 
the grade, which they achieved. In each the symbol 
lett, 
The 
first grade is the corax, the raven, represented to tl 
left, while the 
the protecting 


of the god is to the right, of the grade to t 
and an implement used for the initiation is added 


caduceus, the herald’s staff symbolizes 
Mercury 
one handle, certainly used in the initiation of the neo 


phytes. The second field has at the right the diader 


Between is a small cup wit 


of Venus, below it a lamp, certainly used in the cere 
mony of initiation in these dark underground san 
The symbol of the initiated to the left 

as the 
this grade is not absolutely established: it is 


tuaries 


name ol 


which is all the more to be regretted, 
relerre 
to as Crysios, Cryphius, or Nymphus, for the last 
of which the In the third field the 


protecting Mars is clearly indicated by a helmet, the 


author decides 


grade of Miles by a lance, but the object to the 
indicating an implement for the initiation, ag 
been interpreted in different ways. I believe that 
a leather bag, ora 
held has the tl 


taken fre 


ht when he calls it 
The fourth 
bolt of Jupiter to the right, a 
the related cult of the Magna Mater in 
which have 


To the left an implement looking like a 


catti 18 rig 
dier’s knapsack. 
sistrum, 
therefore must been used in 
long h indle, again has been given sever il cx 
and | think that Bec itt has foun 
one, that of a fire shovel. The grade is Uf 

(Leo) cted with fire. A 
held by the man represented in the 1 


Mithreum 


lion by 


again 


conrme simular 


inter] 


his hair, wi 


and 


degli animali, tentatively 


Becatti on account of 
up like a lion’s mane (88f, pls. xvi 
between the lower 


is the intermediate grade 


higher groups. There follows Perses, indicate 
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the 
Between 


sickle bolized by 
halfr 


the ytl d in agri he sixth grade 


I una, 


Star espero 


or Helios or 

the radiated 

sun, and the 
Mithras brings 
race The last 
vater, the father of 
1 by the Phrygian 


of the 
symbol 

his god; by the harpe, 
god ol 


bowl be 


ing 


crin il 


Mer 
That is 


the order 
Saturn 
n which they 
n and Sun, 
th Sab 
Le spite 
Saic, it 18 
on the 
ind M. I. Ros 


Prelim 


monsters 
suund by Fa 
iry in Ostia 
21 pl XXXVI 
Isson, op.cit., 


Aion or 


rnal 


Kro 
renewal 
the ugliest 
onnected with 
e building in 
1 belonged to 
is perhaps 
initiated 


in an altar 
i lamp and 


ystic effect in 


nded, perhaps 


reath in the 
pl. 1, 1-2), 
Mithreum of 
iinates the 
Mithreum delle 
such 


fithre um 


the palazzo 


Onher 


t the 
the third 


Heliods the 1 
the igh 
y Be , ol of § 
road It is 1 that we have her 
pul Ol 
af Or hecomes ¢ | 
n also F. ( ‘ 
> utions at Dura Europos, 
ry rt « ) ) I pp. 1 
| ‘ ok tin 
t if eightec 
re Vat in I ) 
lot given by Becatti add 
Bf, | 
eternity and ti 
of the of | f | 
and othe ‘ 
ter of Mut 
of tl Mithra re on is il 
| 
nate tre hye 
M ( di Diana 
4 
i ti ‘ rie tre OSA 
ate | e altar v red fire, to th 
| tT wre A ter | between 
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element, the earth beside water and fire in this cos 
mologic al religion. Bec atti, however, explains the ani 
mal to be a pig. The representation is crude and the 
head looks indeed like that of a pig. I cannot, however, 
recognize a pig which has a much heavier body and 
shorter legs. I also believe to see horns, and there is 
certainly not the curled short tail of a pig. On the 
other hand there is a quite similar straight tail next 
to the bull’s head on the mosaic from the Mithreum 
degli animali, with the same form of sacrificial hatchet 
on the other side (Sof, fig. 19, pl. xvi, 6). Further 
more, the slaughtering and eating of pork was for 
bidden not only in the Jewish religion, but was con 
sidered impure in other oriental religions also (cf. J. 
Toutain, Les Cultes Epaiennes dans lempire romain 
II, Bibliothéque de |’Ecole des hautes études, 25 [ 1911 | 
Les cultes orientaux, 52). The Islam still outlaws pork. 

In his conclusions (pp. 133-139) Becatti discusses 
the period and the peculiarities of the Mithraea in 
Ostia. He also mentions some of the similarities of 
the religion of Mithras with Christianity: the 


class of humble people, meeting in dark places, social 


same 


equality of all devotees, the same sentimental and 
spiritual values, the same rites of purification with 
holy water, baptism, initiation, holy communion by 
sacred meals, celebration of the birthday of the found 
er, the truth, and other 
virtues, the same fraternal bonds between the mem 


same practice ol justice, 
bers of the community, and the same hope of resur 
rection for the believer. Becatti also discusses the fact 
that Mithraism flourished from the middle of the se 
ond to the third centuries, but then after the conver 
sion of Constantine the Great to Christianity, in time 
lost ground, despite the short revival under Julianus 
Apostata. The author hardly mentions another reason 
for the defeat by the related religion, This is the fact 
that women were welcome in the Christian communi 
ties, but excluded in the mysteries of Mithras. Women, 
however, are often more sincere, more ardent, more 
active in defending their convictions than men, Deep 
feeling is a requisite for faith and that is always more 
fervent in women than in men. Another factor may 
be the elements of cruelty in the initiation ceremonies, 
which could not be applied to women (cf, Minto, NS, 
1924, 368-374, figs. 10-16). 

A chronological index (p. 143), an index of objects 
and persons (pp. 145-149), an index of illustrations 
(pp. 151-152) and a general index (p. 153) add to the 
usefulness of this rich volume. The excellent printing 
of text and plates by the Officine dell’Istituto poli 
grafico dello Stato in Roma on fine paper and the 
very good underlying photographs provided by the 
Soprintendenza agli Scavi di Ostia antica deserve sp 
cial praise. There are only 750 copies of this outstand 
ing work. 

One may hope that the author of the important 
article on the late houses of Ostia (Becatti, “Case 
Ostiense del tardo Impero,” in BdA, Series IV, Vol. 
133, 1948, I, pp. 102-128, and II, pp. 197-224), and 
of the history of the harbor town (in Volume 1) may 
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soon follow up with a special volume 
ot Ostia. 


NEW YORK 


Buriep Lonpon. Miruras To THE Mippie Aces, by 
William Thomson Hill, FS.A. Pp. 192, pls. 40, 


figs. and maps 14. Phoenix House Ltd., London, 


1955. 25s. Essential Books, Inc., Fair Lawn, NJ. 


A major portion ol this attractive and intere sting 


book, well written by an experien ed ar haeological 
journalist, deals with Roman With the in 
creased interest of the layman in all aspects ol archae 


Sritain. 
ology, Romano-British studies are enjoying a gen ral 
public favour which they never found before on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A recent Reuters dispatch ( March 
3, 1956) published in the New York Times informs 
us that the British Broadcasting Corporation’s booklet 
on Roman 


a best seller 


by “a wave of interest in Caesar's legions and the 


Britain has been turned into 


civilization they brought to Britain 2,000 years ago.” 
Over 44,000 copies of the thirty-two page pamphlet 
have been sold, necessitating four reprintings; last year 
a similar publication on pre-Roman Britain sold 29,000 
Pro 


Pelican 


copies. The appearance in the Penguin series of 
fessor I. A. Richmond’s Roman Britain (The 
History of England I, 1955) provides in popular 
format a scholarly series of essays on Romano-British 
history and social structure, with a detailed chapter 
by chapter bibliography of works which are often 
dificult to locate otherwise outside 
the United Kingdom. 


Three 


major centres in 
important events of the last fifteen years 
have provided Mr. Thomson Hill with much of the 
material tor his new book, The orde al ol bombs and 
flames visited on the City ol London between 1940 
and 1945 opened up an area of destruction and ob 
literation such as had not been visible since the Great 
Fire of 1666. Before the danger ot bombing was over, 
the second event came to pass to answer the archaeo 
logical challenge. The co-operation of the Ancient 
Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works 
with the London City Engineer, the Society of An 
tiquaries, and other learned bodies formed the Roman 
and Medieval London Excavation Council, under the 
honorary direction of Mr. W. F. Grimes, Director of 
the London Museum. This book records detailed re 
sults of the work of the London Excavation Council 
of excavations and restorations undertaken often “un 
der the 
much 


menace of contractors’ cranes” to learn as 


about as this unriy 


Roman London illed op 
portunity to probe bombed sites afforded before re 
building commenced. 

The third event, which occupies four of the sixteen 
chapters of the book, is well remembered from articles 
in the Jllustrated London News, the New Yorker 
magazine, and elsewhere during September and Ox 
tober 1954 (ILN, 2, and 16 October 1954; New 
Yorker, “Bacchus in Londinium,” 30 October 1954, 
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on the houses 


1956 ZEVIE\ 


7ofl, an excellent account). Mr. Thomsor | on thi pictorial 
port of the excavation of the Temple of Muth { { lumna the editors have 
London Mithraeum, with republication of th fh vdded gra f pr tions of th 
and London Times photographs of the pp. 9 n appendiy ng th storations 
and the finds (the latter now in the Guildhall M t 1589 ing to docu 
seum, temporarily housed in the Royal Exchans o \ no 4; enlarged 
will serve as the fullest permanent chronicl unt Bull nm 24 { I ‘ irious short 
major official publication appears. (/RS 65 | 19 
pls. xLu-xLviu, records the finds and presents a bi f tl t, however, consist five essays 
discussion of the building stratification, giving a fu y t g Italian archacologists whose names 
use for the temple late in the second or ea nt cI f tl ly new entation 
third centuries a.p. and continuing to well in 1 t the ce n nt bout in of Mar 
fourth. On p. 145f, Professor R. P. Wright discu ‘ vays played tent second fiddle 
the inscriptions, settling points que ried by Mr. The t etter wn nd t rese 1) counter 
son Hill on pp. 26ff of the book under revi er pat tl tw rtainly the em 
has even been an interim suggestion, based tl n the ttle of Protess ni work, Di 
diversity of divinities discovered in the area, tl 
Mithraeum was pe rhaps a temple of Serapis o1 
(D. M Robinson, CB 32 Nov. 1955 I-4, 
though invicto is of cours otten ca Vit spl ‘ctersen, von 
Mithras (e.g. Fr. Cumont, Textes et monuments figs leril e i auf Piazza 
relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, 10, 91 hive essays 
morphus of Caesarea in Cappadocia dedicates an il yssible as 
of Sol Invictus to Mithras|, 98, 99 |Numini invicto first tv t trike 1 reader as 
Soli Mithrae|, etc.). out d itt ntribut umna Div 
Buried London is essentially a chronicle of c M tettoniche e nel 
tinuity and research for evidences of conti y 2 ¥ iew of the 
subject of recent popularity in Romano-Briti tud vase, and tl rrounding area as 
ies (see H. P. R. Finberg, Roman and Saxon Withir t Te n modern 
ton. A Study in Continuity, Leicester, The University f nstructior lis lows with 
College, 1955). Antiquarian interest in the exter history ¢ ¢ yu ges of the 
sections of London Wall rediscovered and restored le tinerary, throu t ne ento draw 
the last decade leads from other well-known R« n ing t Vice OS1O 1 ot! o recorded the 
tritish finds in the area to documentation ) I I n detail) be 
fates of the forty-nine city churches and the thirty rest on y xtu nd to the end 
halls of the (¢ ity Livery Companies. Since a cl I & t century 1K r Wilh Il ordered 
such as Sir Christopher Wren’s St. Bride, Flee reet I because of his 
(pp. 124-127), stands on a series of remain rest i i nde della 
back to a Roman house, London has more re 
than first meet the eye of its three centuries of R will { ’rincipal " umn before the 
existence. Mr. Thomson Hill’s book pr 
in a manner which does not sacrifice scholars! \ wel 10 ologist, M, Palle offer 


al stimulation ne i nspired by the theor f the trans 


late Pro 


the texts to 


MAWR COLLEGE 
publica 
Colonna 
eu Of ’ ible Pallottino to 
pt Marco Auretio, by ¢ prin the of tv tud ind to deal 
A. M. Colini, G. Gatti, M. Pallottino, and PP. ° wit jue portions « e relief rather 
Romanelli. (Studi e¢ materiali del Museo « recut or restor Oct Hamberg, 
4 


Colonna’ 


pero Romano, no. § Pp. 22, figs. 9 


rma” di Brets hneider, 


st and 


rilue vi 
The rotective measures undertaken « er stica pp 
Se ond World War were the ox tor produ | y it aa to the num 


1 new set of direct photograph: of the Colu f and von 
Mar is A ire lius by Mi hel V ale ntino ¢ al le VSI | o1 enta | entation of 
photographs ure characterized in Paolo Dalla rre « ne act oru ree interpreta 


Sanguinetto’s Preface as th work t Zwikke Zi Varku iule, 


G. Rod It and re (of 
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I (Amsterdam, 1941) was justly criticized. In this re 
spect Mrs. Bober’s words are worthy of repetition (4/A 
51 [1947] 467): 


“The older views of these reliefs, as 


primarily historical documents which could fill the 
lac unae of written annals for the military campaigns 
depicted, contrast sharply with a new stress upon the 


creating artist, his pe rsonal selection and interpreta 
tion of the events as types and symbols expressed 
within the traditions of his craft, .’ If we under 
stand the scene-by-scene presentation of the sculptures 
on the column as an effort to preserve the handbook 
quality of the publication under review, we can ap 
preciate Signora Caprino’s reluctance to view the his 
torical aspects of the sculptures in a manner which 
might trespass on the section supposedly covered in 
Pallottino’s essay on the Late Antique spatial char 
acteristics of the reliefs. It is, however, as other recent 
critics have noted, impossible to separate the chronol 
ogy of events represented in a helical frieze from their 
overall manner of presentation. 

Caprino’s section is more unfortunate (in the true 
sense of the word) in a second respect. In an essay 
published in 1955 on the Aurelian Wars as seen on 
the column, and bearing the provocative subtitles 
“Anni di guerra 172-173” for Scenes t-Lv and “Anni di 
guerra 174-175” for Lyvi-cxv1, John Morris’ 
essential article, “The Dating of the Column of Mar 
cus Aurelius” (in /Warb 15 [1952] 33-47; summarized 
in FastiA | Ed. M. Pallottino| 7 [1952] no. 3208), the 
most important work on the Marcus Column of the 


Scenes 


last decade since Hamberg, is not mentioned in so 
much as an isolated footnote or a last-minute appendix. 
Suffice it to say, by way of brief paraphrase, that Mor 
ris advances convincing, though sometimes (perhaps 
for lack of space) not fully sustained reasons for see 
ing the Victoria in Scene Lv as marking the break be 
tween Aurelius’ first Northern campaign of a.p. 173 
175 and the second, less concentrated campaign of 
a.p. 177-180. He does not follow von Domaszewski's 
traditional division of the scenes between a German 
and a Sarmatian war (172-173 and 174-175, with the 
first bellum protracted some twenty 
scenes beyond the Writing Victory, since the first war 
went on beyond what Marcus Aurelius thought was 
its conclusion). Nor does he attempt, as did Zwikker, 
to squeeze the majority of events on the lower half 
of the column into the year 174 and the events of 
the second half into the year 175. 


Germanicum 


Identification of 
Scene xiu, a “large, prominent, though mutilated 
scene, whose principal feature shows Marcus laying his 
hand on the shoulder of a smaller figure” (Morris, 
p. 40) with the battlefront assumption of the toga 
virilis by Commodus on 7 July 175 and of Scene tv1, 
just beyond the Writing Victory, as “Marcus and his 
comites preparing to leave the Danube for their jour 
ney to Rome and the eastern provinces” are two exam 
ples of the new and more valid light which Morris’ 
chronology casts on the historical message of the re 
liefs. 

Morris’ thesis would have had much additional force 
of initial presentation had he not sought Commodus 
among the figures of the “dreary record of punitive 
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expeditions” that characterizes the second half of the 
column (Morris, p. 42; his pl. roc is hardly Com- 
modus, cf. Wegner, Herrscherbildnisse, pls. 48-52) 
and had he, like Pallottino in his earlier essays, studied 
the valuable notes on restorations now provided again 
by pp. 121ff of the volume under review (e.g. Morris, 
pl. 11a-c, all listed in the new publication as Fontana 
inserts, although the possibility of ancient inserts, if 
only for repair purposes, cannot be completely ig 
nored). At any rate, misgivings about the general his 
torical concept of the sculptures of the Marcus Column 
are lessened by Morris’ new interpretation. Difficulty 
in relating all of the scenes on the Marcus Column 
to specific events is resolved if we go one step further 
and see the first sixty scenes as a selective but gen 
erally faithful presentation of a war that could be 
chronicled and the remaining scenes as the only pos 
sible artistic answer to a series of campaigns (177-180) 
that a succession of skirmishes and “in 
numerable small encounters” (Hamberg, op.cit. 168). 
The 


expeditions and forced migrations of peopl 


had become 


very geographical distribution of these punitive 
defied 
coherent chronological presentation in a helical frieze 
(W. Weber, CAH XI, 363ff). Common sense alone 
could point the parallel difficulty of presenting in 
this manner the last years of the Second World War 
in the Pacific as opposed to sculptural documentation 
of the and the progress to the 
Rhine, where landmarks such as Caen Cathedral, the 
Eiffel Tower, and the Remagen Bridge would make 
convenient points of reference. 


Normandy invasion 


Sefore turning back to the Aurelian Wars, we may 
supplement the bibliography already mentioned (pp. 
g-11) with a few neglected titles, several recent works, 
and one or two articles which are cited only as foot 
notes in Signora Caprino’s excellently documented se 
tion. This general bibliography attempts a chronologi 
cal listing of all signifi ant discussions of the col 
umn from Bartoli-Bellori, Columna Antoniniana (ca. 
A.D. 1690), to A. M. Colini and C. Pietrangeli, Piazza 
Colonna Besides the Zwikker’s 
monograph listed in the bibliography, there are those 
of F. Miltner in Klio 25 (1942) 158ff and A. G. Roos 
in Museum 49 (1942) cols. 16off. Caprino cites (p. 


(1955). reviews of 


Sef, note 8) but the bibliography should list Lillian 
M. Wilson’s important note, “Sculptural Evidence 

MAAR 
hits the 
chronology of events in the reliefs much more closely 
if we accept Morris’ revised distribution of the 
When Marcus Aurelius arrived at Brundisium in 
a.p. 176 following the unhappy affair of Avidius Cas 
that under him 
toga instead of the sagum (Hist. Aug., 
xxvit). Miss Wilson observed that 


of an Army Order Issued by Marcus Aurelius,’ 
(1929) 160ff. The evidence in this article 


cenes 


wear the 
Vita Marci, 
a variety of cloaks 
appear but never the sagum, a purely retrospective 
touch if we push all the scenes back before a.v. 175 


) 


sius, he ordered soldiers 


176 but hardly so if a substantial number represent 
the colourless campaigns of a.p. 177 to Marcus’ death 
in 180, Most authorities are willing to date the com 
pletion of the Marcus Column as late as a.p. 192 (e.g. 


Wegner, AA 1938, col. 195) or even 193 (Rodenwaldt, 


) 
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CAH XI, 795); few will take the Adrastus inscriptior i. ti, J 2 Roma, Bologna, 1938, 254 
of August-September 193 (Colini’s article pp. 38ff 64 oO st vO citation in a com 
ILS 5920; Morris, p. 43f) as more than evidence that te b gra ong mo p lized works, we 
building material stil] lay about the site eight mont ma te | Freshfield’s cx 1 of the re 
after ommodus’ death. The new public ation ¢ non W 1 Arcadius 
strates that what might be thought of as Severan altera 87ff, esp. 


rlorihed req ) t ynbee’s analysis of 


tions to the later scenes to eliminate 


resentations of Commodus” (Morris, p. 45) are 1 he ar reat ft rative on the Trajan 


fact, as we have suggested in other instances, the resto ‘ Mar ‘ is | ew of Hamberg (/RS 
rations carried out for Sixtus V by Domenico Font 2 ‘ tf) a tyberg’s discussion of the 
and his associates (e.g. pls. Scenes her new monograph, Rites of the 
Morris, p. 43). Details such as the retrospective State 2 in Roman tg 19551), 
nation of the sagum, the juxtaposing oft certain chrono trat oo] 121 vot uscepl [, motits 
logically identifiable scenes (on this see Bober, op f ] I Viarcu olumn ceives alt 
467), and the recourse to generalized presentatior tention wv hy of its ionshit the Column of 
are better understood if we remember the M oschnitzi stud die inssaule 
Column as an Antonine dynastic document completed ind ot hen B T n,” J/dl 67 (1952) 
nearly a generation after the earlier events depicted ‘ f o noted by ti Henri Frankfort 
Recent writers have stressed the planned visual | nad rchitect the nt Orient, 
of the Marcus Column, even in comparison h it rtainly mor ‘ of relation of the 
Trajanic counterpart (Hamberg, p. 150f) fes , combats on the Marcus Col 
Lehmann has again reminded us that so tar as mat » i XXII, XXVITIA, LXXIX, 
art goes the Column of Trajan was a novelty ind nian reliefs (e.g. A, U. Pope, 
29 | 1947] 137f), and therefore the Marcus Column w: \ E. Herzfeld, 
nearly so. It is hardly logical to think that such ; ranint 7 7 , etc.) than to 


integrated document as the Marcus Column V pr I pot lan sculptur ere, of course, 
started from the ground up with no overall plan fos { fluc more ¢ f probably, but not 
the relief composition or that chronological discrey 

cies in the frieze can be explained by alterations « 

original scheme under Commodus or his successor 
pense alone could have pe rmitted no suggestion of 1 f [ { tan ( it re| roductions of 
provisation either political or artistic and consequent 1d ( yf irt ind early fifteenth 
costly errors. The whole plan of the reliefs can be | ry ev << includis he two columns, in 
against the ge neral ba keround of events A D.1 ; ) Ate | bert ftamon nd in the painting 
Important incidents stand out in the first two-third y id ( irtolo in | of the Palazzo 
of the scenes because they occurred then; the upp Sier I cws, ell as that in the 
part of the column (where portraits could hardly be ] , heur le é Duc de Berry 
seen anyway) dealt with the “mopping up” operatios ). 1412-141 little Church 
which, as Commodus would have had hi ] ) ol \ ‘ olumt ide | ircus Column, 
interpret it, allowed him to return to Rome to enjoy ng destrove 1526 fo adventus of 
his trium phus felicissimus Germanicus secundu \ n in ilanda, and 
xiv, 2922; ILS 1420). Some of course said he ha ' olini, p. 32 inally aid of the 
given up the war against the advice of Mar staff ' - = ' udy of 


the 
(Herodian, I, 6), and it would have been from so 
to show grand battles or scenes with empha: ord that 
participation of the Emperor rather than route 1 weds doom 
and barbarian emigrations (Scenes cx to end anette ales 
the conclusion of a planned dynastic docume: vd 


Library at 


duced in a political atmosphere so different ts 9-23 
ects 7-22, 
reign of Divus Marcus ‘i 
1 anoiner 
Like Morris (p. 33, and note 5) the present 
OO! 1 in Compari 
has not seen von Rohde (or von Rohden | . 


‘ t iging with tl Nettuno” 
Markomannenkriege Mark Aurels (Halle-Wittenber;s 


these 

); 

pears to contain the earliest challenge to Dal 
2 


Po 4 ter | on t th Cs 
szewski’s dating of events on the Marcu 54, 


Mrs. Strong discussed the reliefs in her first | ite the 


924), but the work should be mentioned 


Roman sculpture (Roman Sculpture from Augustu t DCHOI oO herefore present the ear 


to Constantine, London, 1908, 272-291, not a ‘ leteriorated, Some 


ly assume merely the English edition of rawit < the ire tions of a con 


the vastly different Scultura romana, 1922-1926 ‘ tne I i urlier draw 


r iphers usua 


in her Art in Ancient Rome (New York, 16 | the tures of Column of 
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Trajan arranged in a long rectangular strip (M. Ma 


crea, EphDae 7 | 1937| 77-116). 
A review such as this should terminate by con 
gratulating the Editors on presenting all the Marcus 
Column reliefs in convenient format and at moderate 
cost. However, the paper-covered book is about twice 
the price it should be, and furthermore the reviewer's 
copy has already fallen apart at the poorly glued bind 
ings after only a few weeks of moderate use. At least 
archaeological libraries, which can afford to bind the 
book, will find it an improvement over Petersen et al., 
Die Marcus-Sdule, about which Solomon Reinach wrot: 
in 1909: “Les planches photographiques sont d’un 
format absurde et d’un poids invraisemblable; le prix 
est exorbitant” (Rép. rel., 1, 293). The Editors are 
surely to be commended for their contribution to 
archaeological appreciation of the Aurelian Column. 
Thanks to Lehmann, Wegner, Zwikker, Hamberg, 
Morris, and now Caprino et al., the Marcus Column 
has come a long way since A. Philippi declared it to 
be “vielleicht das stilwidrigste Erzeugniss der ganzen 
romischen Kunst” (AbASdchs 6 | 1874| 280; Hamberg, 
op.cit. 149). An old sepia photograph of about 1880 
vintage recently observed by the reviewer shows the 
Piazza Colonna after a festival of some sort and bears 
the inscription inked on the matting: “Column of Sep 
timius Severus and Piazza Colonna”! 
CorNeLius VERMEUL! 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGI 


URGESCHICHTE DES OSTERREICHISCHEN RAUMES, 
Richard Pittiont. Pp. 854, figs. 536, maps 1 


Franz Deuticke, Wien, 1954, DM 65. 


A few introductory facts are worth noting before 
discussing the work at hand. Austria is a relatively 
small country. Because of its x ographi« ally central pos! 
tion, it has received the imprint of cultural influences 
from all points of the compass. Archaeological recon 
naissance and excavation have been pursued here with 
intensity and efficiency for many years. And finally, re 
search has been rather well distributed among all the 
periods and cultures of prehistory represented within 
its borders. 

As a result of this fortunate situation, any thorough 
going presentation of the cultural prehistory of Austria 
would give us as a by-product a fairly complete picture 
of the prehistory of Central Europe as a whole. Hence 
such a work would have a broad appeal, interesting the 
non-specialist as well as the specialist 

Professor Pittioni of the University of Vienna has 
given us just such a book. The present work is basically 
an enlargement of his “Urgeschichte” published in 
1937. In over 800 pages, including more than 500 text 
illustrations, he presents the development of culture 
in Austria from the Palaeolithic period down to the 
time of contact with imperial Rome. The record is a 
remarkably complete one, with few hiatuses or weak 
links in the chronological chain, except perhaps in the 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic periods. Among the cul 
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tural elements discussed, to mention only the broader 
and more familiar ones, are the following: the lowland 
ind Alpine cave sites of the Riss-Wiirm interglacial, 
the Wurm gl Stone Age, the 
early post-glacial sites of the latest Stone Age, the 
Danubian world Linear Ware culture and 
Painted Ware culture, the Nordic World, the West 


uropean world including the Bell Beaker culture, 


acial sites of the lat 


with its 


the early Bronze Age Flat Grave ¢ ulture, the Tumulus 


culture of the Middle Bronze Age, the Urnfield cul 
ture of the Late Hallstatt 
and the La Téne culture. 

The terminology used in his classification of periods 


sronze Age, the culture, 


and of cultural somewhat unorthodox. 
For the Palaeolithic and Mesolithi periods, he 
stitutes the term “das Lithikum’”; for the 
and Chalcolithic, Keramikum”; and for the 


Bronze and Iron Ages, “das Metallikum,” further 


groupings 1S 
sub 
Neolithic 


“das 


subdivided into early, middle and late phases, cor 
Hall 
statt, and La Téne px riods. Little prac tical gain seems 
this 
he falls back on common practice when he subdivides 
the “friihe Metallikum” into the familiar Early, Mid 
dle, and Late Bronze Ages. 

The cultural groupings are classified according to a 


responding respectively to the Bronze Age, the 


to result from system of nomenclature; indeed 


definite, but flexible, scheme. The largest grouping is a 
“Kulturen 
Welt,” 
for exampie, includes (in Austria) the Linear Ware 


“Welt,” which consists of several related 
in a large geographical area. The Danubian 


culture and the Painted Ware culture. Smaller regional 
And 
a chronologically early or late phase of a “Gruppe” is 
called There are 
The Aunjetitz culture is listed as a subdivision of the 


variations of a “Kultur” are called “Gruppen. 


a “Typus.” some inconsistencies. 
Flat Grave culture, whereas methodologically it should 
be a Gruppe. And there creep unheralded into the 
hic ht,’ 


Sut such difficulties are in 


system other intermediate categories like 
“Phase,” and “Horizont.” 

herent in any hierarchical 
and irritate nobody but the taxonomic specialist. 


system of classification 


Professor Pittioni discusses each culture and each 


The geo 


methodical 


smaller group in a manner. 
graphical boundaries, kind of terrain, names and types 
of sites are stated. There follow descriptions of im 
plements, ornaments, pottery, house types, graves, and 
other significant traits of the group. Little or no data 
from physical anthropology are given. Woven in with 
the descriptions are observations and speculations re 
garding both chronology and external relations. While 
it 18 more convenient to give both de scripuons and 
interpretation of an object together, there would be 
distinct advantage to the reader to find all the chrono 
logical evidence gathered into a single paragraph or 
section following the desc riptive mat rial. Had « nough 
space bee n available, desc riptions of re present itive sites 
would have given a more vivid picture of the groups. 

Stratigraphy is given no place in this work, for 
sites are used only to furnish raw data for the con 
struction of cultural groups, which are then fitted into 
the Central European chronologic al scheme of things. 


It would be refreshing to read of stratification which 


} 
|_| 
by 
2. 
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reinforced or contradicted present theories 
too often are based on arbitrary typolog 
rather than stratigray hy. 

In consider ng re lation hips with external areas, 1 \ t irry ol teme! endant on 
author shows a tendency to look north and east, wv t , il trag ts in apparent 
the bulk of the cultural connections are found t ts ol ent types, 
the west, and hardly at all to the south, wher t I t 1 that t I ) I nas a 
are conn ons with the Italian Bronze and ‘ Y is OF t lexas 


cultures, the latter of particular importance tor | M had ected to ere, and 
lating t that t vith t exas M 


poses ol dat oy 


The book equipped with author, site, an 


indices. All rootnotes are gathered togeth r at 
of the text, and must serve also as a bib 1Ogt 


an alphabetical listing of references is absent 


as a whole, the work is a clear and authoritat 


book of Austrian prehistory, replet with w ed | { lix), and 
illustrations. \ ) er ha ‘ t ed their stud 


HARVARD 


THe Miptanp Discovery, A Report on 
TOCENE HuMAN REMAINS FROM MIDLA 
by Fred Wendorf, Alex D. Krieger, Claud: t ey ted » tance, 


Albritton, and T. D. Stewart. University sage 
uta 


‘ - ) ( 
as Press, Austin, 1955- Pp. Vill I 29, nan Bann 


36. $2.50. tabl ntiqu nd would 
} period, and 
An exceptionally fortunate sequence ot ci t now } ‘ material on 
stances led to the archaeological and geolog i tinent } lisal ume probably was 
vestigations at the Scharbauer Site, near Midl , , tou iantity, proved ex 
Te xas, which are reported on in this volume ne t ' th tt y U bon 14 method 
summer day in 1953 Mr. Keith Glasscock, a local 
lector, showed a group of projectile points to Dr. Fre 
Wendorf, of the Museum of New Mexico; the poi 
were of types assoc iated with a Late Pleistocene 
and had been found in a series of blowouts in 
sandhill country south of Midland. Glasscoc} 
mentioned that he had found fragments of a | 
skull in one of the blowouts 
The bone tragments proved to be well mineralize 
and the call went out that a potentially very important 
site had been found. Wendorf invited all who he 
thought might be interested in the investigation 
who were within easy traveling distance, to view 1 ¢ At time, they 
site: and when our initial inspection showed Vere har me he itations 
further studies should he made, he went to wor that nature 
with vigor and promptness to organize an exca 
program. It is very fortunate that Wendorf was in a, ort vith the ce trat cooperation 
position to do so. ( towards achiev 
The report on The Midland Discovery is an exc . ‘ ed this book 
lent example of what can be done in archacologi y ' cur and prot onal ar 
search when several men pool their resources and , ( et to guide 
training in an attempt to solve a problem. Wendort \ 1 othe } ‘ nad te sonnmeale 
Krieger, and Albritton have taken the Scharbauer S’.« find ' vicinity. 
apart, piece by piece; they have considered it from eacl ' tie t ha een let alone 
possible angle, and then have put it together aga 
with a concise, readable, and logical account. Wit! 
this is an eq ally fine analysis of the human r 
(the now well-known Midland skull) by 7 
art of the U.S. National Museum. The e 
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Fic. 17. Basle Ht. 25.8 cm. 3. 18. University of Amsterdam Ht. 28 cm 


Fic. 18 bis. Louvre E436 
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Fics. 22-23. Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 
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Figs. 30-31. Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven Ht. 11 inches 
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Fic. 2. Sketch Map of trans-‘Saharan Route from 
Thebes via Fezzan to Equatorial Africa 
(Stippled areas are sand) 


. 5. Lake-Chad-Bodele Depression with 


Fic. 4. Drawing of horse-drawn 
4 B Bahr-el-Ghazal (from Aug. Bernard) 
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The antechamber of Hellenisti: 


showing root construction 


Fic. 3. Plan and section of tumulus containiny 
the Hellenistic tomb. Drawing by J. S. Last 
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Fic. 6. East side of Hellenistic tomb 
cleared and opened 
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Fic. 7. East elevation of Hellenistic tomb (slab covering doorway in elevation and section) 
Drawing by J. S. Last 
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bu 14 Buildings of Persian le vel, actual state showing enclosed court 
Drawing by J. S. Last 
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Fic. 21, Fragment of wall painting 


two figures, “Orpheus and Eurydice” 


Fic. 22. Iron corselet from Persian level 


Obverse and reverse of ivory comb trom Persian 
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Fic. 33. South side of ramp as cleared, from above. At bottom two ledges in fac 
of city wall south of opening 


Fic, 35. Outer face of Phrygian city wall north of gate building, Polychrome House from southeast. 


and northeast corner of gate building, from north Persian drainage pit at | 
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Fic. 38. Plan of area inside Phrygian gate, Polychrome House, Persian drainage system, 
and stone pavement 
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Fic 41 Voluted poros block, probably an akroterion F i 44. The “kitchen” from north 
from Phrygian building. Drawing by J. S. Last grinders laid on a bench. as found 
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Fic. 46. Polished ware jug from “kitchen 7. Polished ware jug with incise: 


49. Jar with geometri 


Jug with geometric decoration 


Fic. 50. Painted Phrygian sieve-spouted jug 51. Bichrome amphor 
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56. Tumulus KY: skeletons of two horses outside burial chamber 


Fic. 58. Bronze horse trapping 
from Tumulus KY 


57. Tumulus KY: plan, by J. S. Last 
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Fic. 3. Olympia. West Pediment of Zeus Temple. ;. 4. Olympia. Detail of Deidameia 
Deidameia and Eurytion with New Fragments 


Isthmia. Pavement with Grooves sa. Stele with Dedication to Poseidon 
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hellénique, Géométrique, Archaigq: 
Brerr, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. ( 
inson ) 
Marburger Winckelmann-Programm 
Die Kénigstichter und das | 
Luxus, ed., Neue Beitrage zur Klassi 
zum 60, Geburtstag von Bernhard 
Attic Black-figure Vase-P ait 
Duoas (with the collaboration of Sir J 
Vases Attiques a Figures Rouges 
Ricnter, Ancient Italy (Mario A. D 
von Cres-Repen, The Buried People 
M. A. Hanfmann) 
Becatri, Scavi di Ostia Il, I Mitrei (M 
Hu, Buried London. Mithras to the Mi 
Caprino, Gatri, 


Aurelio (Cornelius Vermeule) 
Prrrioni, Urgeschichte des Osterreic/ 
Wenporr, Kreicer, ALsrrrron, and 

port on the Pleistocene Human Rema 
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GENERAI 


The fifty-cighth General Meet 
will be held in conjunction with 
Association at Philadelphia, on Ds 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore Colleges. Headquarter 
should be addressed to the General 
608 University of Cincinnati Lib: 


The first meeting of the Inter: 
logical Sciences to be held in th 
Museum, Philadelphia 4, Pa, from 
program will consist of meeting: 
which scientific papers will be pr: 
and recordings; excursions; free 
receptions; meetings of the Pern 


Anthropological and Ethnological S 


be addressed to the Secretary, Am 
gress of Anthropology, National 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washi: 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


ANNOUNCES 


Fellowships for Women, 1957-58 


Thirty National Fellowships 


$4,000 ONE 
$3,000 FIVE 
$2,500 FIVE 
$2,000 NINETEEN 


In addition to the stipends announced for 1957-58, the Committee on Fellowship wards has 
at its disposal several sums ranging from $250 to $500 to be used to supplement stipends 
which may be insufficient for the purpose for which an award is made. These funds are not 
subject to special application, but may be assigned by the Committee on Awards as needed. 


International Fellowships 
The AAUW also offers for award for 1957-58 a number of international fellowships ranging 
from $1,500 to $2,000, for which American women may apply. 
Requirements 


Both national and international fellowships are unrestricted as to field and place of study, except 
that the international fellowships must be used in a country other than the candidate’s own. 
The minimum requirement for both national and international fellowships is completion of the 
residence requirements for the doctorate. 


Awards are offered for pre- and post-doctoral research; for the past several years the awards 
have been about evenly divided. 


Application Deadline 
December 15, 1956. Successful candidates will be notified not later than March 1, 1957. 


Application forms may be obtained from: 


MISS MARY H. SMITH, Associate 
AAUW Fellowship Program 
1634 Eve Srraeetr, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


